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Educational Journalism 


W AY bnck in 1981 when we siancd lo grapple wiLh ihe problem of defining 
'cducalional journalism', we found whaL appeared lo be a very simple 
exercise was really noi so» A whole national seminar had lo make conccrlcd 
elforu with only a modicum of success. Since then numerous 'steps have been 
taken and we are now face to face with specialisauon in an area where perhaps 
none wa.s needed. The question of print media alone docs not bother us, The 
visual media has literally taken over the print media. Obviously we cannot think 
of educational journalism m terms of print media alone. As pointed out earlier, 
we have moved much ahead from the stage when definitions would have solved 
our problem. 

In the present issue we have come to our readers with papers like 'On Being 
an Educational Journalist’, The Essentials of Educational Reporting', ‘The Art 
and Craft of Book Review’, etc In our opinion cducalional journalism is now 
being accepted as an optional area of specialization in schools of journalism in 
India. A need, therefore, seems lo exist that one ought to know at least the 
parameters of this emerging area, 

V/e arc happy lo report iliat in another two years' lime the Journals Cell of 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training shall be celebrating 
its noth birthday. Considering that wc arc the only people in the area of educa¬ 
tional journals who cater to the varying needs of our clientele through our six 
journals, wc fed so lonely and non-competitive. Our achievements thus become 
exercises in isolation, While wc can do nothing to change the situation, we can 
still hope to offer the best our authors can conU-ibule, The contribution of this Cell 
for the promotion of the cause of educational journalism will be testified in future 
when the geneology of the roots of the concept are getting traced. 


R.P. Singh 
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Perspectives of Educational Journalism 


(Dr) a Josivi'ii 
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T ill, word ‘joiirniilism’ has been used in such a 
nanow sense that U has almost acquired a 
mysicriousncss which keeps away ordinary fxioplc 
at the distance of merely enjoying it instead of 
involving themselves in it, But this is rather strange, 
considering how inextricably is our day-to-day life 
connected with some aspect of journalism. The 
printed word — newspapers, advertisements, 
instructions, catalogues, notices, etc. — has come 
to be our channel of communication which ensures 
ihai we have an active role to play in our society 
and yet those who actually manage and manipulate 
the printed word arc the chosen few. Even in the 
educational sy.sicm where the written word forms 
the basis of the evaluative procedure, it i,s kept at 
the perfunctory level of being used to convey 
prcdicUiblc answers to questions. Very rarely has 
the power of the written word been fully utilised in 
testing the mental calibre of the learner Such a 
monopoly of the means of communication — the 
vriitcn mode — in the hands of a few who can 
evcl in producing unexpoxiLed and unconventional 
lounshes of language has deprived the genre 
' journalism’ of us multifarious forms and uses In 
; ;i journalism was associated with the sensational 
f.' cscniation of facts bordering almost on creative 


liicrtuurc. Is this true now'' 

Journali.sm is the enterprise of publishing a 
current account ol current events. While all 
joiimalisis have this end in common, they differ 
considerably in iJieir approach to acccs,s, in the point 
of view and m the audience they’ are addressing, 
These variations have led to the establishment of a 
number of types of journalism, liberal journalism, 
adversary journalism and literary journalism. 
Partisan journalism, represented by the traditional 
journal of opinion, rather than the newspaper, has 
an explicit political point of view. It propagates an 
ideology and aims at an audience that shares its 
point of view. In; object is to interpret public affairs 
from within that point of view and it gathers 
information for the specific purpose of supporting 
such an interpretation. 

‘ By tonirasi, liberal journalism is characterized 
by a concern for facts and events as such and avoids 
an explicitly ideological point of view, It aims at an 
universal audience on the basis of its non-political, 
objective point of view and is committed to finding 
and reporting only facts as opposed to opinion. In 
order to find as many events and as much information 
as it can, it goes to “sources", i.e. persons and 
organizations directly involved in the events, and 
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relies on them for the validation of such information. 
Since acces^ to information is its main goal, it aims 
to present unambiguously true information about as 
many events as possible. In this tradition, newsmen 
see themselves as authentic nngside observers of 
men and events. 

Adversary journalism or investigative journalism 
carries the image of the newsmen as ‘watchdogs’ of 
government to the extreme position of complete 
independence and defiance of the government. 
Though many people consider the type of 
autonomous, investigative, adversary press as a myth, 
it does have its salutary effect on the newsmen. 
When the newsmen believe and act on this romantic 
notion of who' they are and what they do, the 
likelihood of then becoming mere uncritical puppets 
m the hands of their sources is diminished. 

Literary journalists unite the realm of the fiction 
writer which brings us inside the lives of our 
neighbours and that of the non-fiction reporter which 
gives us news from far-off centres of power that 
hardly touch our lives Reporting on the lives of 
people at work, in love, going about the normal 
rounds of life, they confirm that the crucial moments 
of every-day life contain great drama and substance. 
Unlike standard journalism, literary journalism 
demands immersion in complex, difficult subjects. 
Whether the subject is a surgeon in the operating 
room or a computer design team, the dramatic details 
yield only to persistent, competent, sympathetic 
reporters. This type of journalism started by George 
Orwell, Lillian Ross and Joseph Mitchell is earned 
on now by John MePhee (Travels iii Georgia, Basin 
and Range, In Suspect Terrain and Coming into the 
Country) Mark Kramer (Invasive ITocedures, Three 
Farms- Making Milk, Meat and Money from the 
American Soil), Tracy Kidder (The Sould of a New 
Machine), Mark Singer (The Super Americans) and 
Francis Parkman (The Oregon Trail), Reacting to 
the commonly held view that one cannot present 
facts in an interesting manner without tainting them, 
these literary journalists showed that one can have a 
powerful story line and a powerful ‘voice’, more 
recognisable as a real world than the “facts only’’ 
vanety of reporting Standard reporting presupposes 
less subtle cause and effect, built upon the events 


reported rather than on an understanding of every¬ 
day life. The literary journalisLs, on the other hand, ' 
worked on the assumption that understanding begins 
with emotional connection but quickly leads to 
immersion. 

These four patterns of journalism reveal a growth 
in the visibility, sclf-conscK)usnc.ss and self- 
confidence of the journalistic profession. These also 
show the variant forms in which information has 
been disseminated to the public. The stance of a 
journalist ultimately depend.s on the management of 
information which is of crucial importance to the 
development of the individual and the nation. 

Today’s world has been characieri/cd as tlir 
information society and there is a growing awarenesj 
of the imporlancc of the knowledge workers whe 
will be changing the pattern of work in our society 
Today the actual production, extraction or growing 
of things utilizes less lhan a quarter of our liuman 
resources The rest arc involved m what can be 
called “knowledge” services. A century ago les.s than 
10 per cent Westerners were doing information work; 
now more lhan 50 per cent are engaged in iL 
According to two French Government cxjicrus Simon 
Nora and Alain Mine, its information sector in 1983 
was 45 per cent of the labour force. Agricultural 
economist G. Edward Schuh claims that “all of the 
increase in agricultural output from the mid-1920’s 
through the mid-1970’s came about with no increase 
in the capital slock of physical resources. It was all 
due to increase in productivity, with most of that 
due to new knowledge or information”, Tlie concept 
is not new, since it is based on the “human capital" 
school of economics advocated by Adam Smith and 
Alfred Marshall, Yet it shows the trend in the present 
age which cannot be ignored, This docs not mean 
that a society in which information is the dominant 
resource is necessarily better or worse than a society 
based on agricultural or industrial resources. Mere 
possession of information docs not ensure its 
usefulness, quality and relevance. These depend onf| 
who uses It, in what form and for what purpose. 

Peter Druckcr considers knowledge in the' 
information age as “the Central Capital, the cost 
center and the crucial resource of the economy'’iif 
According to Harlan Cleveland ; 
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Infonnalion is ihc ore, the sum wul of all ihc facls and 
ideas, accessible ornol, that are available lo be known by 
somebody at a given moment, Knowledge is the result of 
somebody aj^lying the refiner's fire lo the mass of facts 
and ideas, selecting and organizing what is useful to 
somebody . . .. Wisdom is integrated knowledge- 
information made particularly useful by creating theory 
rooted in disciplined knowledge but crossing disciplinary 
lines ("Infotmauon as Resource", The American Review, 
Autumn 19B3, pp. 31-35). 

I 

Whereas informalion is horizontal, knowledge is 
Structured. Any diligent student can with the help of 
a computerized system acquire vast amounts of 
information. But the data will be useless because 
these will be just items structured out horizontally. 
For this data to be useful, they have to be linked to 
another level or category and .seen as part of a system. 
The result is knowledge. Every teacher knows how 
difficult It is to pa.ss on to students knowledge as 
distinct from information, Objective tests are usually 
used to determine how much infonnation learners 
have acquired and cs.says and projects work for 
measuring knowledge. Under these circumstances, 
education, even when it is blatantly jol>oriented, 
has to be based on imparting knowledge which will 
eventually lead one to wisdom. 

The common ground between education and 
journalism is Ihe enterprise of structuring 
information, While the ends may be different, the 
means used share a common core which made 
visible, will be beneficial to students. The awareness 
of learning through writing as being different from 
using writing lo display learning will make education 
process-oriented, Just as the journalist discovers new 
hori'zons while working on the facts of reality the 
student too will be enlightened by considering the 
different possibilities of looking at the data available 
in various disciplines, In education the information 
environment places a much greater premium on 
integrative thought, educated intuition and ethical 
hunch, 

Educational journalism is another type of 
journalism like partisan journalism, liberal journalism 
=-and literary journalism, The name “academic 
writing” has been in use for quite sometime in 
many Bnlish and American universities. The need 
to teach the structure of academic writing can be 


understood from such specific courses as “English 
for Academic Purposes” (EAP) being given in the 
Briush Universities to its overseas students. However, 
the notion of academic writing smacks too much of 
the examination system which brings with 
preconceived notions and prejudices to be of benefit 
to the learner, Since academic writing has been 
narrowed to confirming what has been learnt the 
benefits of the writing process have not been fully 
exploited for its educational value. But it is true 
that the successful one in class as well as in life is 
not ihe one who repeats information but uses it to 
acquire knowledge and this is usually facilitated as 
well as exhibited by one's power of expression in 
writing. On the other hand, the term “educational 
journalism” has a wider connotation and releases 
the mind from thinking of writing as a burden lo 
something pleasurable, voluntarily attempted by the 
learner. Though ultimately it docs deal with writing 
for academic purposes, the environment of the 
journal rather than that of the examination,'in which 
it is placed, gives the learner a sense of freedom lo 
try and attempt a new point of view, even an 
unconventional one, and struggle hard to maintain 
it. Even if the attempt is not very successful, the 
endeavour will have been satisfying lo the learner 
iniellcciually, because certain mental structures 
having been acuvaied will keep alive the proposition 
and sharpen his perceptions But when the learner is 
rewarded by seeing his views m prim, then the joy 
of achievement, of being accepted in a community 
of fellow thinkers, will be very influential in the 
growth of an individual into a human person. 

Educational journalism emphasises how the 
educational process can be enhanced through 
focussing the attention of the learners on the salient 
features of journalism viz. — accuracy, objectivity 
voice, structure, immersion and responsibility, 
Understanding improves through communication and 
wnung structures communicadon. To be able to see 
how one progresses from one stage to another or 
works out various possibilities for getting out of 
tangles is in itself educative, for it gives to the 
learner the much valued experience of respecting 
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the diverse points of view on a particular issue. 
Among other- things, writing is an act of self- 
clarification, which is presented in a structured 
manner so that it is easy for the reader to enter into 
the world of the writer. Commenting on the inter¬ 
relationship between writing and education. Ronald 
White says. 

In one sense I know what I have to write, jusi as the sluclent 
faced with an assignment knows, sometimes in quite specific 
terms, what is required. And j/et it is only by engaging in 
the process of wnlmg itself that writers ultimately discover 
what It ts that they want lo say Indeed, die final pioduct' 
may be a surprise Similarly, education should arrive at 
unpredictcd destinalions. Thus, it would seem, that both 
wntmg and learning arc acts of discovery and lhat writing 
IS potentially a powerful educational tool, (“Academic 
Writing Process and Product", Academic Wnlmg. Process 
and Product, ELT Document 129 , The Driiish Council, 1988 . 
pp. 1-15) 

Writing is essentially a thinking process and the 
words on the page are not to be considered as merely 
a represenuition in the written mode what was 
decided in the mental process. These arc not static. 
They are capable of giving rise to other ideas which 
may develop the idea suggested or may even change 
the course of the flow of thought Therefore, it is a 
highly recursive process and not linear. Views such 
as “writing is rewriting” and “successful papers are 
not written; they are rewritten” popular in the field 
01 teaching writing, only confirm the nature of the 
wnting process 

The teaching of writing should be concerned 
with what the learner wants to say The learner’s 
intention or purpose becomes the major concern and 
the learner is seen to have a role as initiator and not 
as a reporter or imitator of other people's views 
and intention. When this role of the learner is 
respected, the learner will begin to possess his 
, writing and nourish it. Otherwise the writing will be 
done in a perfunctory way which destroys all the 
possibilities aflorded by the experience of wrlimg 
to the growth of the human person Instead of 
dismissing a piece of writing as right or worng, 
good or bad, it can be shown to have a certain point 
of view, a bias or tone which may offer useful 
feedback to the writer for editing his work EdiU'ng 
IS a constant process It is an attempt at finding the 
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form or shape of onc’.s argument which changes - 
according to the nature and expectations of ihe! 
audience to which it is to be presented. These i 
changes arc in the voice, and structure ol the writing! 
rather than in its essential stance. , 

This process of editing or revision is an integral ! 
part of the wribng process tmd not just an appendage, > 
It is concerned with turning a writer-based prose to i 
rcadcr-ba.scd pro.se. U.sually the first draft i.s writer- 
based being egocentric, The ideas will he enclosed| 
according to the mental map of the writer and not! 
that of the reader. As it is. it may not make .semsc to 
the reader,— Uic uirgci audience of the writer—-and 
so the writer will have to revise his prcscnlation by 
considering how the reader is to be alfceted by what 
IS written By several .stage.? the writers learn to 
distance themselves from what they have wrtticn, 
especially when there is an interval between tliailing 
and revising, Donald Murray says, ‘The writer is 
constantly learning from the writing what it intends 
to say” (A Writer Teaches Writing; A Practical 
Method of Teachig Composition, Hoiighlon Mifflin, 
1968, p.2) Such reading involves criiicisiti of one’s 
writing from all levels—- from global goals to local 
problems .such as the choice of words and .syniax. 
Depending on their purpose and audience, the wriieni 
may have to change directions, even ahantlon earlier 
ideas, reformulate the problem or di.scovcr new ones. 

In this sense rcvi.sion is highly dynamic 
encompassing different levels and is recursive. 

In writing structure mailers very mucli. It is the 
structural design that givc.s order, balance and 
unity— the dements lhat relate the pans to each 
other and to the whole. Richard Rliodc.s fcei.s lhat 
the souciurcs ihai one has to build are the ones lhat 
nobody talks about or teaches and they have liiilc lo 
do with verbal abiliiic,s, They have to do with 
pattern ability and adniinisiraiivc ability- 
generalship, if you will". Structure ha.s more work 
to do than merely to organize. It concerns the | 
decision of the writer to juxtapose the part which J 
creates the form and the shape of the dung. 

These aspects of the writing process which '( 
ig light the initiative and the negotiating capacities ! 
of the learners are of fundamental relevance lo 
educational journalism. The processes involved 
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including the false starts, rejections and modifications 
shaipen the sensibility of ific writer and widen his 
perspective of the world, 

The strategics for teaching educational 
journalism arc basically the same as for teaching 
written composition: 

1 (a) Identification of the purpose or intention 

(b)' Find manageable sub^goals 

2 (a) Brainstorming 

(b) Dialogue 

(c) Different points of view: 

describe, compare, 
associate, apply, argue for 
or against, different points 
of view, use a different 
vocabulary. 

3 (a) Find a crucial klea/word which stands at the 

centre of the network of ideas 

(b) Nutshell your ideas by reducing them to 
two or three sentences 

(c) Draw a Tree diagram of the outline of 
your material 

(d) Test your own writing against your own 
evaluation 

The more important thing to consider is the 
context in which educational journalism will be 
providing reaHi(e experience to the learner. Given 


the Indian context where adademic journals are few, 
it will be unhelpful to merely say that these learners. 
have to imagine that they are going to publish in' 
standard journals, On the other hand, every department 
can think of a publication/joumal brought out at a 
low cost and using low technology (cyclostyled 
material) to provide real space for publishing one’s 
point of view, An editorial board can be consiilulcd 
which will give its reason for accepting or rejecting 
a submission. These can be discussed in the class. 
Each student should be asked to publish alleast one 
article during the year. Even before submitting the 
article to the Editorial Board, peer interaction can be 
arranged in the class for helping with each other's 
pnesenialion. The best presentation may be sent to a 
standard journal. 

By way of sensitising the Icamcni to the finer aspects 
of voice, audience and structure, articles published in 
slandard journals may be discussed from these angles 
and the learners be asked to see for themselves the 
changes that may occur when these arc changed. 

Educational journalism ‘s not a mere training 
to do a.^tieular thing, Such an atiiiudc will be 
loo narrow to serve the purposes of education, It 
should capture the essence of education — be a 
system in which the aims lead to goals, It is the 
creation of an environment which will facilitate the 
growth of an individual 




Innovation: Key to Educational Journalism 


Patanjau Sehd 
The Times oflndia> Bombay 


I N some ways, the style of working of educational 
joumlists is no different from other newsmen, 
They seek information, chase it whenever and 
howsoever required, comprehend it themselves, and 
supply it without difficulty, However, they have an 
added responsibility: to present news and other 
matenal in a form and style which provokes thinking, 
obtains response and broadens the readers' minds. 
This is not easy, as there is inbuilt resistance to 
accept new thoughts and change. Moreover, not all 
subjects can respond to the treatment required In 
' any case, many subjects do not fall within the 
purview of their specialised area of coverage. Even 
those that do, present difficulties. For instance, 
journalists writing on education have a variety of 
problems. Although they generally use the methods 
and procedures of other newsmen, they often have 
to deal with common place and run-of-the-mill 
routine matenal. They run the nsk of being repetitive. 
This is because many things happen in the same set 
pattern Therefore, the educational news becomes 
standardized, 

In order to avoid this, they must innovate 
interesting slants,work out readable styles. There 
always is background matter to be investigated and 
presented in'new styles of features, When a journalist 


learns to dig behind ilic outward facts, he can find. 
the unusual, the so-called "unknown" details. Then ( 
there is also the human element to every thing,, 
With ingenuity, they can "reach" tlic audience ihcit; 
publication is slantd for. Simultaneously, they W; 
meeting the demands of their specialised society. 
Educational journalists can meet the demands placed 
on them only through innovation in terms of 
and style. 

Informing and educating go together, EvM 
specialised publications, like those for farmers, can 
serve an essential purpose, In the US, for insiancdt 
farm publications arc read not only by farmers, W 
also their wives and children. They have coniribuldd^ 
in informing and educating ihdr readers. Innovation ; 
ia not just "being entirely new" or having new idea! 
If that were so, one would feel safe in building api 
an Ideas Bank so that he could dip his hand inio ii 
and pull out a host of suggestions, These he cqiild^ 
relate to the latest educaUonal material he is woikiii|J 
on — and iriumphanily produce journalistic wodt * 
welcome by readers 

Innovation is said to bring in novelty, make 
changes. In reality, it relates to vigour and viiafitf s 
in writing and presentation style. It is idenfifiedj 
with bold and animated use of available facts aO(l,| 
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conclusions. In tackling the same problem in an 
uncommon way, one can bring in freshness, 
immediate decency, uniqueness and originality. The 
process of innovation relates to transformation, not 
metamorphosis: it may require transmutation of 
ideas, not translocation. It can even be futuristic, 
and in its futurism it relates more to the youdi who 
are our future than to ihe older ones who belong to 
today. At the same time, there is use of 
accommodative discretion, free from tight rules and 
styles. 

A newspaper in competition with a powerful 
rival tried innovation succcssfuly, A sensational 
murder case was being reponed. A lesser known 
publication on the verge of closing down got the 
relatives of the accused and the victim interviewed. 
This had never been done before by any newspaper. 
Every day a new human interest feature based on 
the interviews appeared, creating clamour for f • 
next day’s issue, The older, better established 
publication began to lose its circulation. It never 
recovered. 

Another aspect, Getting over the "routine'Stuff 
by in-depth comprehension helps. What is usually 
routine need not always be so, Whereas, journalism 
about institutions like schools and colleges, courses 
of study, scholarships, policies, admission, etc, is 
routine, an enterprising journalist can delve into other 
aspects of education. According to Curtis D. 
Macdougall, educational news requires the attention 
of journalists with specialised knowledge and 
und.erstanding, “It is a great field for the interpretative 
reporter,” 

No happening exists all by itself, in solitary 
splendour, A labour strike docs not just mean the 
: downing of tools by workers. There is some 
I background to it, the circumstances in which it took 
place. Sometimes, even the general mass of strikers 
themselves do not know the whole story. Or, when 
^ there is trouble at the university senate mectig, just 
that is reported. The simmering rivalnes that caused 
it never come to light The information is incomplete 
f, unless the total situation is explained. 

Therefore, the enterprising reporter inquires and 
j/j investigates. He studies the background and gathers 
lij all the details he can. The material he gives after 


this is considered interpretative, innovative. But, is 
It a part of the newspaper’s duly to supply all this? 1 
Does such interpretation not lead to opinion? Not I 
necessarily so. When a vague eveni is unfolded,' 
elucidated, the purpose behind it is explained the ^ 
reader is being better informed. He understands j 
better. To be able to thus get behind the scene ’ 
requires drive and initiative. It calls for innovation, J, 
arriving at a new slant and seeing the problem as it! 
has never been seen before. This is what educational' 
journalism is all about 

There are various requirements to be truly 
innovative. Identifying the target audience helps to ‘ 
focus the reports and articles nghily. Educational j 
journalism can be directed to all; but, primarily to ( 
the youngsters. Since there are others loo, there is ' 
need to understand who arc being educated, what 
we need to educate them about, and how it can best ■ 
be done, Specifically, it relates to those who are 
involved in cdupauon, or those conventionally being ^ 
educated. It is necessary also to consider who can 
be fruitfully educated through journalism to make 
them useful to society. 

The medium through which the audience can 
be reached is equally important. There is a wide 
variety of magazines and their readership is not truly 
in water-tight divisions. Comics are directed at 
children, but are read by all age groups; career 
magazines which are generally popular with youth, 
arc studied by parents and guardians. So is the case 
with publications on hobbies, sports and short stories. 
College and school products are in a different class 
as are women’s and film magazines. For them and 
the daily newspapers, there are four basic types of 
treatment. The informative type gives data, educates 
and enlightens; argument uses logic and gives point 
of view; narration gives happenings in the cause- 
and-effeci form; and description of ten tells what' 
the “scene” was like. It will be noticed that 
everything can be educational. 

Innovation in all these forms means giving 
details not known and using examples not mentioned 
before. There have been quite a few articles on'drug 
addictipn; yet more information can be given, a new 
argument presented, a typical case-happening 
narrated, ^d the scene in a drug den described 
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faithfully^ Follow an adict and pul into print all the 
details m the form of "A Drug'ialcer's Day" The 
subject of scholarships can relate to foreign aid for 
Indian boys’ studies, careers in government, carving 
a future, etc There is no limit to the human mind 
and its projection of ideas m a new garb. In fact, any 
subject can respond to the demands of innovation. 

- College magazines are generally drab because 
their editors lack initiative, are oflcm hedged in by 
poor funds, official fimncss, and poverty of ideas. 
They can do with innovation in design and lay-out, 
choice of subjects, drawing more contributors, Yet, 
within colleges, there are individuals, groups and 
associations that are not easily pul off by any 
limitations. They bring out cyclostyled issues, 
distribute them and, if need be, write all the material 
among themselves. 

There are a few qualities that an innovative 
educational journalist must develop, Anyone seeking 

r 


to become a good joumalis( in the general sphere 
has to have an adequate vocabulary lo be able to j 
communicale, TTiis docs not ncmrily mean a large j 
collection of words. Logicity and social insight cm; 
hclpbiin identify what needs to be wrillcn abouL W|« 
deeper experience in a vast spccinim he can pick up! 
useful, ob innovaiivc angles for his writing. : 

Specifically tor the innovative writer, there is I 
need for willingness lo learn and improve, j 
enthusiasm for work, and imagination anj, 
inventiveness, Being an educationist sometimes 
helps, but can also be a hmrard because format 
education and practice at limc'brings in a regimented 
way of thinking. Wilhoul innovation, educational 
journalism cannot perform its required rale, Drabness 
can be the death of any writing, News given in a 
standardized manner is ignored. Sameness destroys 
readership Routine defeats enthusiasm among 
reporters, Imagination and ingenuity alone win. 



Educational Magazines — An Innovation in Education 


S.N. Qutiopadhyaya 


E ducation has its romantic dimension and mystic 
parameter, marked by emotional configurations 
of smiles, tears, anxieties, hilarities, haired, rivalry, 
suspicion, and so on. It is a different world so near 
and yet so distant. Those who are directly involved 
in schooling affairs pine for communicating their 
experiences and feeling, those not involved, look 
with wonder with the intensity of probing eyes. 
School being a minipiure society, emotional waves 
and thought currents raised therein have deep 
sociological, cultural, political and economic 
dimension and fall-out in society, Hence life and 
events therein are significant horizons for journalism 
especially for their educative, cultural and 
recreational dimensions. Apparently though school 
appears as a prison house of ennui and exhausting 
boredom, ycl a genius like Dickens (Saiccn House— 
David Coppcrficld) or Bibhuli Bhushan Banerjee 
(Anuvartan) could make this world an immortal piece 
of literature, It demands innovative journalism to 
portray it with sincerity, 

Scope of Innovation 

The scope of innovation is quite wide. There 
might be innovation in (1) determining the objectives 
of educational journalism, (2) in deciding the 
clientele, (3) in designing the format, (4) in planning 
the approach and style of writing, (5) m deciding 


the content area of writing, and (6) in talent hunting 
and selection of writers. 

Objectives of Educational Journalism 

The objectives of educational journalism arc: 

1. Providing correct and relevant information and 
knowledge with regard to the problems and 
events in education. 

2. Providing recreation and enjoyment to the 
reader by narrating interesting in-side stories 
of educational life. It provides the romance 
of reading. 

3. School is a part of society's history and 
writings on it serve as a piece of historical 
literature or as sincere historical records for 
the society. 

4. Educational survey, study, reports, etc provide 
research materials that can serve as feedback 
and enrichment materials for further research. 

5. Educational journalism enlightens, awakens 
and guides ihe policy-makers. 

6. It is the portrait of the rise and decline of the 
culture of a society. Educational journalism 
transmits and propagates the cultural waves 
raised on the campus. 

7. It analyses the trends and examines the 
direction of the energy of the institution 
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opening the flood gate of a movement in 
society 

8 Any writing on the institution helps the 
teachers, pupils, parents and members of the 
community "to make a self-analysis by 
focussing their image in that mirror. This self- 
appraisal causes altitudinal changes—change 
in the philosophy of life—and sets the values 
of society in the definite rail 

9. It removes the alienation of the teachers who 
are usually found to be prisoners within their 
own cocoon of values and ideas. It helps 
communication of ideas and organised action 
programmes of teachers, students, parents and 
others involved in education. 

10 It is a bridge between the academy and the 
state-between the teaacher and the 
international organisations of teachers by 
providing a forum for thought, and plan of 
action to raise the standard of the quality of 
life for a better world. 

Clarity with regard do the above objectives and 
formulation of a definite plan of implementauon 
demands guidance from bold and innovative 
journalism. 

The Clientele 

Innovation of educational journalism has to be 
planned keeping in view the sections of readers. 
These readers usually are ; 

1. Academicians and pedagogues who have 
time, interest and scope for exhaustive 
reading. But serious study is now replaced 
by superficial seminar talk. 

2. Educational planners, administrators and 

, - mangagers who have little time to concentrate 

but are interested in relevant write-ups on 
administrative, financial or policy matters. 

3. Teachers—they have keen interest, but little 
time, energy and power of concentration. 

4. Students — they have limited scope of study, 
They have a utilitarian approach to study. 


Examination is their main goal. 

5. Parents they take casual interest in 
educational writings and are afraid of serious 
writings. 

6. Politicians and policy-makers ■— they take 
resort to the sense of hcaming rather than on 
seeing prints with eyes. They have no time 
for senous reading. 

7. Social reformers and community leaders — 
they learn through meetings, conferences and 
seminars rather than through reading, 

8. Journalists — who read for professional 
competence and survival. 

9. Research workers — they are serious readers. 
They include historians and sociologisLS. 

10. Investigators — they are temporarily 
interested in serious reading, They include 
lawyers, jurists, civil servants, etc. 

An imaginative and creative journalist will 
innovate, keeping into consideration the readers he 
is approaching. His objective, approach, style, 
content and issues will have to be adjusted, keeping 
in view the group of readers and their level of 
intelligence, Knowledge, understanding and .socio¬ 
economic professional background. An innovative 
journalist may bring our serious and highly technical 
complex pedagogical issues in simple lucid style 
understandable and interesting even for all groups 
of readers, But since educational journal is 
considered a professional journal, even serious 
pedagogical issues may have to be dealt with in the 
approach of a researcher, but care should be taken 
so that the main theme is legible even to the common 
readers. There lies the creative talent and innovative 
vision of the journalist. 

Designing the Format and Get-iip 

The format and the get-up should be so designed 
as to provide a sober affect. It should not be too 
ornamental and decorated with a large number of 
cumbersome pictures. Necessary and relevant maps, 
Charts, graphs, pictures and sketches. Certainly enrich 
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the body of ihe journal. Phoiographs of old .schools - 
and schoolma-s'tcr.s or fac.sTinile.s of old leuers excite 
ihe imagination or readers. Dullness of professional 
journals can be reduced by prudent choice of pleasing 
colour for the cover-page, Piciurc.s or sketches of 
audio-visual aids for tcachig make the Journal quite 
intcrc.sung for icachcr.s and studcriLs. Advertisements 
of educational aids and book.s should be brought out 
in an imaginative .style. They should not be dull. 
Carioon.s should have wide social, cultural and 
political perspective. Cheap jokes about school 
masters are considered to be outdated and bonng 

Planning the Approach and Style of Writing 

1. The approach of a commoner, engaged in 

' simple dialogue with brevity, lucidity and 

precision is the best approach of a good 
journalLSl. 

2. Story-telling approach is traditional but 
relevant and exciting for students and 
common people. 

3. Emotional and arti.siic approach of a litcrateur 
makes reading pleasant and romantic. 
Dickon’s description of Salem Hou.se is an 
immortal piece of literature. 

4. Approach of a historian—It has the 
combined approach of the probing researcher 
and excited explorer. It takes us back to our 
cultural heritage inculcating a spirit of 
optimism in our destiny. 

5. Research approach—Analysis of the 
available data, verification of the hypothesis 
and drawing a conclusion with assurance of 
validity and objectivity madcs the .study 
dxcitmg. Investigation of unexplored areas 
or subjects is an exciting pursuit, 

6. Approach of a teacher-classroom and campus 
life appear to be mysterious and exciting. A 
teacher is exhilarated when his own life, 

r experiences, anxieties and emotions are 
described from different angles of vision. He 
relishes simple, matter-of-fact and lucid style 
sans verbosity and absurd romanticisation in 
writing about the campus, 


7. Investigative Journalistic approach—^This 
approach has idealistic as well as utilitarian 
objecLves. A journalist wants to probe about 
a problem, focus on it to awaken the people 
10 create public opinion and, at the same 
lime, to widen the criculation of the journal 
for monetary benefit. The large mass and 
the cross-sections of tlie populaUon appreciate 
this approach. This needs orientation, ethical 
principles, boldness, challenging altitude and 
vision of the journalist. 

8. Diary approach — Diary of a teacher 
educator or student insiantly crejiies a rapport 
of the reader with the past in so far as the 
institution or its inmates are concerned. An 
old letter of some pages from the diary of 
the teacher or student printed in the journal 
thrills the readers, The journal plays the silent 
and objective role of a bridge. 

9. Approach of a satirist — Dishonesty, 
negligence, coercion, inalpracilccs, groupism, 
violence, victimisation, etc, arc .some of ihc 
crimes usually prevalent in the academy. A 
journalist portrays this in the style of a satire. 

It incites and agitates the readers and 
threatens and stupefies the criminals in the 
academy. 

10. Letters to the editor — This is an important 
part of innovative journals. Here the reader 
interacts with the readers and ventilates his 
grievances, A rapport between the reader and 
the journal is established. 

11. Book Review — Here the reader inicracis 
with the academician as the book reviewer 
analyses the book in the light of his 
knowledge, values, personality and socio¬ 
cultural background. He communicates with 
and directs the readers in a differrcni line of 
thought, Thus book review is a segment of 
creative journalism, 

12. Psychological Approach — To a layman the 
mind of the child and his behavioural traits.* 
have a touch of mystery. So when a 
psychologist delves deep into the mind of 
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the child to focus on the currents and cross¬ 
currents operating within, it becomes an 
enterprising research assignment to the 
psychologists, but appears to the common 
reader as full of wonder, excitement and 
romance, because he looks back and explores 
his own childhood, Innovative journalism 
must concentrate on this mysterious domain 
of the mind of the child. 

The style and approach of the journalist or 
j psychologist, of the researcher or of the teacher-all 
must strive to come to the level of understanding of 
the common readers, without losing the touch of 
professional seriousness, and without reducing the 
I journal to the level of a pop magazine, the knowledge 
interest, attitude and values of the readers and the 
need of the society must be kept in view But, above 
i all, innovative educational journalism must keep the 
child as the focal point. 

Who Sliould be the Writer? 

The innovative educational journalist as an editor 
must keep wide contact and have wide open mind 
while selecting writers. Bias, prejudice, dogma, 
parochialism and reactionary feeling of the editor in 
collecting and selecting write-ups are the very 
negation of innovative journalism. A writer should 
be sensitive, creative, and with wide vision and 
imagination. He should have wide experience and 
infonnauon about the personaliues, events and issues 
in "the academy. He must have a sense of 
identification with the institution and the inmates. 
Above all, he must have a flair for writing. He must 
, have the required emotional frame of mind to be an 
innovative writer. An innovative editor must take 
I into consideration the following : 

1. A creahve sensitive teacher with imagination 
and vision. 

2 A reporter with the inquisitiveness of an 
investigator. 

3 A joum^ist with literary taste 

4. A research worker 

5. An educator or academician. 


6. A student with talent. 

7. An inspector of schools, supervisor or teacher 
educator whose views on the academy are 
interesting and useful. 

8. An educational administrator, manager or 
planner. 

9. An artist, poet or novelist (Like Nandalal 
Bose, Tagore and Dickens) whose keen 
observation and intense feeling help depict 
the true portrait of the instiulion. 

10. A conscious parent. 

11. A missionary or social reformer or 
community leader involved or interested in 
education. 

12. A visitor to the institution or member of a 
foreign cultural delegation. 

13. A politician involved in education, 

14. A historian recording the history of culture 
and civilization. 

15. A sociologist, economist pr political scientist. 

16. A lawyer or jurist enquiring into school 
litigations or other problems of the academy. 

17. A police officer or jailor looking into the 
violence or crime among adolescents. 

18. An examiner, curriculum expert or textbook 
writer. 

19 A trade unionist looking after the interest of 
teachers, etc. 

20. «A child psychologist or career guidance 
officer^. 

21, A librarian. 

The above can help innovative journalism 
in a big way. 

Content of the Journal 

The kernel of innovative journalism is the 
content or topics that find place in the journal. An 
imaginative editor must swim with the current, 
keeping abreast of the latest developments and 
movements in the field of education. He must be 
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'^well informed with regard to the area of 
specialisation of wnlcrs, He will pinpoint the relevant 
topics and assign the writers to write on the same. 
The editor must keep in view (1) the social and 
cultural environment, (2) the level of understanding 
and the area of interest of the readers, (3) the ability 
and specialisation of ihc writer, and (4) the possible 
impact or effect of the writing. As an accomplished 
psychologist, the editor knows that every adult has 
a soft sensitive corner for the .school which reminds 
him of the sylvan idyllic days of his childhood and 
invites him to that world of freedom and joy. Even 
die ordinary appcar.s like a mimclc in so far as writing 
on school education is conccmcd. Some areas that 
provoke intense exhilaration, excitement and 
curiosity in the readers arc; 

1. Biography of unknown great teachers. 

2, Some significant .social events having bearing 
on schools. 

3. Follow-up study of the pupils’ life 

4, Mind of the child. 

5. School and crime with .special reference to sex 
Climes. 

6, Politicisation and bureaucrali.saiion of schools. 

7 Some events in .school having impact on sttcicty. 

8. Elitism and school. 

9. Great community leaders and their contribution 
to schools. 

10. Rise and decline of an institution. 

11. School as the nucleus of social and cultural 
movements. 

12. Fraud, commcrciali.sation and exploitation in 
school. 

13. Teachers’ mind and behaviour traits. 

, 14, School plant-wastage and preservation. 

‘15. Economics of school education, i 

16, Missionaries, monasteries and school educ¬ 
ation. 

17, Women’s struggle for education, 

18, Struggle, tension and experiments,of great 


educators. 

19 Simple events in school life or future great 
men. 

20. Classroom practices, problems, movements and 
achievements in other countries, 

21. Comparative study of curriculum and textbooks 
of different countries, 

22. Socio-cultural background of teachers and 
pupils. 

23 Mishaps and tragedies m school. 

24. Emerging values, value crisis and curricular 
adjuslmcnt. 

25. Generation gap and confrontation among 
students and teachers. 

26. Appraisal of teachers by students, parents and 
the communily. 

27. Excitement and boredom in school, 

28. School festivals and their impact on students 
and teachers. 

29. Application of new media and its impact in 
education. 

30. Textbook writer speaking to the students and 
teachers. 

31. Reunion of old students and teachers. 

32. Review of classics in education. 

33. Interview with parents, teachers, students and 
administrators and the interview report. 

34. Diaries, letters, memoirs of old teachers and 
students. 

35. School litigation and case studies. 

36. Awards and punishment of teachers. 

37. School background of great men and criminals, 

38. Report of commissions and committees. 

39. World-wide pedagogical movement and its fall¬ 
out in local schools. 

40. Struggle of trade unions, 

41. Expencnce of teacher training programmes. 

42. Narration of school uips or school projects. 
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The above areas of discussion are relevant to 
(1) the life of teachers, (2) of students, (3) of parents, 
(4) of the institution, They have relevance to the 
community, the state and the academic world. 
V/henever school education bears a wide dimension 
related to broad social, cultural and political issues, 
the common people place significance on the same 
and keenly follow the movements. The innovative 
journalist helps through his columns in following 
the movements. 

Freedom in Respect of Information 

Innovation in journalism must stress new 
information order This entails correct and honest 
presentation of facts, events and personalities 
associated with education. New innovations and 
experimentations, thoughts and ideas, developments 
and movements in schools of advanced as well as 
unadvanced countries must be reflected in the 
columns Nothing should be suppressed Again, every 
writer must be assured of freedom of expression. 
His voice should not be checked, 

Co-ordinating and Supplementing Technical and 
Folk Media 

Innovative journalism in education must take 
note of the news and views propagated by the Radio, 
TV, film, folk theatre, etc. and, if necessary, the 
print media should guide and direct other media, 
because print media is always controlled by the 
intellecutal elite. This control and direction will 
create balance and harmony in thought waves and 
the world of ideas, The gap, chasm and conflict in 
differnet media channel have to be removed by 
innovative educational journalism, 

Innovative journalsim demands wise and 
imaginative arrangement of topics and columns to 
icmove monotony and ailract various cross-sections 


of readers For instance, the editorial should serve 
as the foreword and preamble of the is,sucs of the 
journal. Symposium on a significant issue should 
fojlow. Serious articlc.s of relevant educational issues 
should come after that. There should be sections 
like (1) research and innovation, (2) new horizon in 
pedagogical thoughts portraying new waves in 
education in other countries, (3) the school and the 
curriculum reflecting on the problems in teaching, 
(4) experimentation in the classroom reflecting on 
how the school master solves the problems facing 
him, (5) satire on school environment, personality 
and policies, (6) extracts from writings of great 
educaiorsr (7) relevant quotations, (8) rcpoits, (9) 
pupils* column, (10) parents' forum, (11) current 
events in the world of school education, (12) book 
reviews, (13) letters to the cdiior. These columns 
should be interspersed with .suitable relevant 
quotations from great cducator.s, staie.s'men and 
policy-makers, 

Innovative journalism is the comhincd creative 
efforts of the editor, the arii.si and the writer. 
Innovation emails creating wider itUcfe,sT among 
readers in an area not traversed by them ,so long. It 
enlightens, awakens and organizes for a movement. 
Innovative educational journalism involves the 
people in education and advances participatory 
democracy. It informs and scn.siLizcs the government 
and the power elite, It removes the barrier wall 
between the world of education and the world 
around. It conserves and transmits the wi.sdom of 
society for the progress of the in.stitulion. Innovative 
journalism makes an educational journal an 
enjoyable piece of litci alurc, an excellent object of 
art, a significant record ol hi.story, a scriou.s report 
of investigation, and an important document for the 
state and society and a commendable research 
finding with reliable solutions. It cntcnains, scsilizes, 
inform.s and guides. 



Experimental Laboratory Journals in Indian Universities 


(Dr) V.L. Duarurkar 


E xpijRimlntal laboraiory magazines play an 
imporiaiU role ia reshaping journalism 
edueation. They can be ircaicd as a tool of mass 
communication education, It has been well accepted 
that the future of Indian journalism lies mainly with 
the language press. It is recognised by most 
communication journalism educators that efforts 
.should be initiated to introduce these courses in 
Indian Universities.' However, in addition to tins, 
sincere efforts arc also needed to strengthen 
experimental laboratory journals publi.shcd by various 
jt)unit)li.sm training centres in India. 

On the basi.s of UGC report on the status of 
journalism and communication education in India, 
it IS clear that only four out of 23 Universliy 
departments do not publi.sh any laboratory journal. 
The others do with varying frequency. The 
periodicity varies from occasionally or twice or tliricc 
a year, as many issues as the number of students“ 
about 30,’ Some dcpanmcnls produce more than 
one laboratory journal — in English and Indian 
languages. 

Methodology 

The following methods were adopted for the 
present study on experimentnl laboratory journals: 
1 Content Analysis 

The content analysis method was applied to a 


few journals and the material presented was 
scientifically analysed According to Good and 
Hall, content analysis can be the best tool for 
measurement of print media.'’ A.s the laboratory 
journals contain sociological data of significant 
nature, they can very well reveal the nalure of 
our educational standards. 

2. Comparative Approach 

Various experimental laboratory journals 
available were compared, keeping in view the 
various factors such as printing, graphic design, 
nature of content, style of editing, photography, 
etc. These comparative approaches provide a 
scope for improving 4hc viability of Indian 
laboraiory journals, 

Evaluation studies these days do not only aim 
at ihc physical achievcmcni of a project or theme 
but have revealed altitudes, interests, thinking 
patterns, work-habits, socio-cgliural adoptability and 
psycho-dynamics of the group in which or around 
which the project has been launcl 1 Cd^ Laboratory 
journals can also be ircaicd as small communication 
projects and they have a poicntial force to bring a 
change in journali.sm edeuation, on the one hand, 
and larjguagc journalism, on the olher. 

Objectives 

The following aspects can be enli.sied as 
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objectives of this study . 

1. To study the nature of the various 
experimental laboratory journals in India so 
as to make them relevant for the 
development of journalism as a profession 
in India. 

2. To highlight the major problems in editing 
of such journals and suggest corrective 
measures to improve these journals, in order 
to meet the hopes and aspirations of young 
jotimahsts. 

3. To recommend various remedial measurc.s 
for neat printing, correct editing and right 
training by using these journals. As a tool 
of journalism training and instruction, these 
laboratory journals can become more viable 
for education and extension, if properly 
planned. 

Nature and Content of Laboratory .Journals 

The following characteristics can reveal the 
personality of these journals; 

1. Sociology ofLabaraloiy Journals 

The names of these journals can be broadly 
- divided into four types. Two of them have 
institutional names, four of them have a direct 
correlation to journalism education. Three of 
them have a regional or local touch, Three 
of these have educational tunc and the 
remaining four go into cultural anatomy. This 
clearly reveals that Indian laboratoiy journals 
have their own personality based ,on socio¬ 
cultural or education panorama. Irt near future, 
soCio-ciillUial lilies of the laboratory journals 
would be corlainly dominaLing. Based on the 
sociology of mass communicaUon and looking 
into the nature and functions of these journals, 
this is a growing trend. Modern social 
scientists have obseiv.'d iluii iiiuiti of the 
debate about media in cjiiuiiiporati kjciciy 
has a sociological dimension, they have most 
immediate applicability to media analysis.’ 
Educadotial laboratory journals are also not 
an exception to this phcnunicnon, 


2 Sue ofljiboraiory Journals 

Laboratory jouniul.s in India are generally in 
tabloid si/.c and they are of foui, .six or eight 
pages. Thc.se journals have an interesting 
fusion of house journal and educational 
journal. They record changing trends m 
jounialisin, Most of die ilie.se jouniaLs have 
an independent language base. Only high 
level in.stiiulcs have iiulcpcndcnt finglish 
- publicaiions, Language publication.s have a 
substantial ba.se for tiaiiiing. 

3. Educaiional Conieni 

Experimental laboratory journals have a 
graphic account of campus aciiviiics. The 
contents in lhc.se. journal.s are carefully edited 
and mo.st of the material is scrutini.scd by 
.student editorial boards under concerned 
teachers' .supervision, It appcar.s that 
educational control m these journals uxlay is 
mostly rppori-bascd. On the contrary, they 
must have a significant .share of critical 
abaly.si.s at all levels, If properly planned and 
neatly prc.scnicd, the conieni in these journals 
can have more depth, 

4. Student Participation and involvement 
Experimental laboratory journal.s have an 
educative goal expected at Till levels, Merc 
column wriling is not worthy, what is needed 
is student editors’ active participation and 
involvement in these journals. The more the 
students will be involved, the more they can 
share the process of editing. These journals 
should never merely .share the student editors 
but, on the contrary, they rnu.si highly 
infulcnce the upcoming editors regardinng 
the values and convictions of journalism a.s 
a socially responsible profession.* 
Experimental laboratory journals are tools of 
media education, hence they must play an 
important role to bridge the communication 
gap. It is a truism, of course, to point out 
that a college diploma or its equivalent in 
individual attainment is only the beginning 
of life time of education..,. Every aspect of 
human experience and emotion can become 
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their conecrn, the world chuni^c.s and so must 
their abiliiy lo uiidersniind and inlerpret these 
changes, 'I’lns can be aptly testified to 
experimental lalxiraloiy journal,s in die liiuire 
course of their devclopnicnt 

5, Mulli-fold Rale of Uiharulory Journals 
Experimental laboratory journals in India 
have to play a mu ti-fold role, They have to 
perform extension role and self-alucation role 
at once. A laboratory journal can never be 
an individualistic cntcqinse but it must be a 
collective cflnrt at writing, editing and 
printing. The word.s and ideas .spontaneou.sly 
sprouted from the lorum tor younger mind 
appear on the mirror of these journals. The 
names appearing in these journahs can 
become legends in the profcs.sion in the 
future, if ilicy are will-trained and wcll-cditcd. 
It ha.s been pointed by William Rivers that 
editors best .serve their wiiters when they 
rcprc.scnt the reader, .so the best editors try 
to ask qucslion.s the readers might ask.’ 
Laboratory journals can become .such forums. 

Content Analy.si.s 

A careful s^ucly of liie three major cxpenmenuil 
laboratory journals reveals that the ratio of the 
content in thc.se periodicals is constantly changing. 
On die contrary, social edcuational maicnal and 
scienlific coverage is increasing. This is a growing 


and w'cleome trend We can .suggest that more share 
mti.sl be given to the Mudents' material on various 
media piocc-s.scs I^ahuratoiy journals must provide 
exticncnccs to ihc upcoming journalst.sLs in order to 
reshape their careci to inlusc new .spirit in the 
profcs.sion A.s testified by a ease study, laboratory 
journals lire providing more .scientific coverage m 
modem times. 

This content tmalysi.s clearly .shows that .scientific 
coverage m cxpenmenuil laboratory journals is 
increasing in high tone. They arc able to play a 
social-alucauonal role to change die profile of Indian 
education. 

Notewortliy FAperimeiits 

It IS intcresung to note that Indian universities 
arc slowly progressing in the publication of 
educational journals, Time.s Enquirer published by 
TRfT Sctiool pf Social Journali.sm (TRfT Insliluic 
ol Social Sciences) is regular, neatly printed, and 
has a clear perspective in iLs publication. StudenLs 
Reporter publLshcd by the Punjab Universliy is also 
word) recording. The efforts made by Vratia Vidya 
(Pune University), Vidya Samuchar (Karnataka 
University), Calicut University Chronical (Calicut 
University), Vrailia Sadhuna (Marathwada 
University) arc also worlli recording. Vratta Vidya 
of the Pune University has brought out a special 
number on the occasion of the Indian Science 
Congress and it rs interesting to note that Times 
Enquirer ofTRFl has also given a major contribution 


CoWllNT Anai.ysis 


S.No. 

Particulars 

Times* 

Enquirer 

Uni-voice** 

Vratta Vidya*** 

1, 

Social-cduvaiional 

7.9 

17.03 

3.0 

■2. ■ 

Scientific 

12 15 

18.09 

44,6 

3, 

Media 

2.05 

7.8 

13 2 

4 

Opinion 

2,0 

10,8 

— 

5. 

Political 

72 

44 

— 

6. 

Photo journalism 

2,0 

1.7 

49 


* Times Enquirer; 21st Dec, 1987, p 4, 30x45 

** Uni-voice: 2nd Nov, 1987. p. 8. 25x35 

*** Vratta Vidya- 7-1-1988, p 8. 30x45 
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to scientific coverage Media analysis and photo 
journalism are also growing trends 

Expenmental laboratory journals have a long 
way to go but they can certainly make an important 
contribution in training and orientation of new 
journalists and, accordingly, they can improve the 
standards of journalism education and they can also 
help meet the needs and aspirations of mass media 
in 2001 A,D, Training in editing in the electronic 
era may be provided by supporting computers and 
ENG'“ computerised equipments to modernise these 
journals, 

Problems and Remedies 

The above discussions clearly reveal the 
following facts in bnef in the editing of experimental 
laboratory journals of Indian universities; 

- Lack of printing facility is a major problem 
in the editing of laboratory journals All the 
journalism and mass communication 
departments must have independent printing 
press, Most of the university departments 
depend on university press, where they cannot 
gel a chance for regular publication due to 
busy schedule of printing. 

Student reporters and editors must be 
provided regular assigment books, to examine 
their performance in editing. The gravity of 
involvement can never increase unless and 
until credit line is given to the beginners. 
According to M.V. Kamath, a' beginner will 
never get a by-line without hard work." 

At least four issues of experimental laboratory 
journals must be published regularly under a 
board of editors. Participation in these 
journals must be made compulsory for both 
degree and post-graduate students. 


- Few of the thc.se journals arc registered and 
the rest of them arc left at the mercy of time. 
Regi.stration can bring regularity in the 
publication of these journals. 

- Along with students' participation in 
laboratory journals, research-based maga/.ines 
are also published. Interface (Osmania 
University) and Varuna (BHU) have opened 
a new horizon for research journals. Each 
laboratory journal, if it has a rc.search 
publication, can add a few more dimensions 
of mass communication problems. 

Conclusion 

Experimental laboratory journals can play a vital 
role in journalism education. Students' involvement 
and participation can be incrca.sed by conducting 
workshops and by promoting orientation camps, If 
regular assignments are carefully examined and 
implemented, laboratory journals can get a new 
life of modernity and novelty. The present 
nature of these journals looks rituali.stic, dull, 
dry and monotonous, ff the seeds arc sown 
properly, these journals can become a forum for 
evolving master journalists. A specialist of tomorrow 
can make his headway on this battlefield of words. 
Career builders can have proper guidelines on the 
base of this path. 

In order to reach the new frontiers of 
communication revolution in 2001, we have to 
rearrange these jourhals making ihcm more suitable 
and relevant to the lime. Looking into the past 
experience, we have to face the elccuonic revolution 
with more solid and soynd decisions, Both software 
and hardware training must be provided by 
reshaping our laboratory journals lo achieve 
excellence in journalism education. 
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College Magazine as an Educational Journal 


Hyacinth Pink 
Nauni Nambian 


T he twentieth century is certainly “the best of 
times and the worst of times", as mass media 
IS constantly reminding us While the media proudly 
acclaims the march of man towards a technological 
age—sometimes achieved at any cost, it also makes 
us aware of a nagging fear that all is not well with 
Man, inspite of his so-called advancement, Moral 
and cultural values have ebbed to a point almost 
beyond retrieval — a state which has led to untold 
miseries at the political, social, economical, 
psychological and religious levels. Those who 
attribute this fall in values to the influence of the 
influence of mass media, are many; and it is true 
that mass media is often resportsible for destroying 
the morale of individuals and nations by its supply 
of unwholesome diet to the public. A lot of soul 
searching on the part ot mass media has revealed 
the reasons for this derailment; and consequently, 
earnest attempts are being made to set U on the 
right tracks, by focusing attention on educational 
journalism. 

The quick development of communication and 
its various forms, and the spread of information have 
opened up new vistas and increased the link between 
education and communication This has resulted in 
an obvious increase of the educational potential of 
communication. Today education is no longer the 
monopoy of the education system. Communication, 
while being a vehicle for education, is also a subject 
of education Education is an essentiial tool for 
teaching men to communicate better and to draw 
greater benefits for the exchange established between 


them Thus, there IS a growing rcciprcxial relationship 
between communication and education. 

Educational Journalism seeks to disseminate 
news and views on various educational innovations, 
expenmcntations and educational policies of the 
country.^ It also helps to create an awareness among 
the teachers, students and administrators about the 
achievements in the ccucational field, In addition, it 
helps to envlove and innovate academic 
improvement of programmes of education. 

Since educational journalism is more of u public 
service than a commercial activity, it endeavours to 
create a learning environment in keeping with the 
national policy resolution of having the freedom to 
devise suitable methods of communication for the 
needs of the society. The common man too must be 
made aware about educational issues and, therefore, 
educational journalists seek to awaken and enlighten 
him. This is the crying need of today, when education 
i.s regarded merely as an expedient or means 10 a 
material end. The con.scqucnce of such an outlook 
has given way to cheap, superficial educaiional 
methods. The culture of the mind, which is a moral 
and even a religious obligation, is sadly forgotten. 
Educational journalism seeks lo set right matters by 
generating new knowledge in various fields, evolving 
principles, methodologies and guidelines for Ihc 
applicalion of this knowledge, and enabling students 
to cultivate an understanding of the environment. 
Besides this, it also stresses on the socio-economic 
well-being, competence and creative ability of the 
individual. In short, its purpose is to enable an 
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individual to find himself, make himself and become 
a man. As'Aldoiis Huxley says: Every man who 
knows hov to read has it in his power to magnify, 
to multiply the way m which he exists, to make his 
life full, significant and interesting 

It is in the light of the above remark that the 
college annual book or maga/inc which is well suited 
for the purpose of higher education, but whose 
capacity for educational significance is hardly 
exploited by a majoniy of educaitonal institutions, 
is discussed. 

From Ornamental to Functional 

“The real purpose of books, says Christopher 
Morley, i.s to trap the mind into doing Us own 
thinking". Do die annual year books of educauon 
instiLuions fulfil this purpose? Tf not, can they be 
transformed from the show pieces that they arc now, 
into an effective tool for education. Thc.se arc 
questions that demand iinmcdiaic attention 

A college maga/.inc should have a rca.son for 
being. It should be die gradual and natural outcome 
of the college activities and not exist bccuasc the 
academic routine demands its presence. Often a 
college magazine serves as an end in itself. The fact 
that it can and must be a means to an end is often 
overlooked, However, with the recent stress on 
develpment and educational journalism, the college 
magazine is looked upon as an effective teaching - 
learning tool; and it will not suffice if such books 
continue to be produced annually as ornamental 
pieces by each educational m.'itluuion Therefore the 
purposes or objectives of a college magazine have 
to be restated 

Objective.s 

1 It must evolve from a decorative to an 
educational journal which reflects the 
ideology of ihe concerned insdiution. 

2 It should help to identify and nurture the 
creative talents of both the students and the 
staff for constructive contribution to the cause 
of education through their writing. 


3. The magazine should provide opportunities 
for unfolding hidden potentialities of pupils 
in contributing their best through this 
educational magazine. 

4. The college magazine should serve the 
community, It should be microcosm of life 
that is rcficcted outside and therefore if it 
docs not reach out to society, it has no 
purpose to exist. 

5. It should reflect the thinking of the instituion. 
There should be a co-relalion of the student 
voice, staff voice and the voice of the 
management so that it leads to the growth 
and dcvclopmnct of the three bodies. 

6. It .should serve as a community link to the 
mass society. Since ihe college magazine is 
the only symbol of the institution, parents, 
sludenLS imd educated people read It. So the 
type of readership should be remembered and 
catered to. 

7. To develop both reading and writing skills 
and habits of the teacher and the taught. 

8 To encourage teachers and students lo take 
up research studies and develop new mcthtxls 
on variou.s aspccLs of educational journali.sm, 

9 To develop inicr-pcrsonal and inira-pcnsonal 
relationships, 

10 It should be a teaching tool of quality- 
contributing lo higher education and its 
concepts. 

Due lo the narrow or selected readership of 
college magazines, they have unfortunately fallen 
into frozen formula of production, resulting in sicrco- 
lypc.s both in conloni and style. Rarely do they .serve 
an educational purpose and at times they are merely 
propaganda. Most magazines devote precious pages 
lo annual reports (extending lo size page,s in a bwik 
of eighty pages), and still lengthy tabulated results 
in anncxurcs at the back of the magazine (usually 
M of die book is .set aside for these dry facts which 
no reader ever even glances at), Detailed versions 
of extra and co-curricular activities, already 
mentioned briefly in the annual report, occupies 
another good part of the book. This is sometimes 
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“enhanced" by a collection of (sometimes hap¬ 
hazardly thrown in) posed photographs with wooden 
capUons or cutlines 

A perusal of the articles again reveals stereo¬ 
types. Rarely do these magazines exploit the 
advantage of profiles, ‘how to do it’ antcles, analysis 
or reviews. Instead the standard version is — 
descriptives, personal expenences, narratives and 
informatives. Often the contents provide information, 
rarely education. Most college magazines are 
blissfully ignorant of their social responsibilities, 
accountability to the public, and their power of 
influencing opinion, conduct and achon in political, 
social, economic and cultural fields Such an 
awareness is very necessary in a democratic nation 
like ours, so that the college magazine will help in 
national development in the long run It should no 
longer be a mere collection of routine facts regarding 
college activities, but related to development in the 
academic field. Hence the focus should be on campus 
life, soico-economic issues, student problems, 
student-society relationships, rural development, 
educational reforms and their implementation 

The editional board of a magazine would do 
well to ponder over the following questions, while 
evaluating the magazine' 

1. How much space is allotted to educational 
news items? 

2. Do special articles find a place in it'^ If so, 
do they include comments on education‘s 

3. Do articles presented inform, insunct, suggest 
opinions, evaluate, or criticise'' 

4. Are there reports or articles on innovations 
in the educational field, which are part of 
the college programme. Are these understood 
by the public or do they go unnoticed'' 

5 Does the content matter and the style of the 
magazine arouse interest and instill others to 
participate in these programmes. 

As the college magazine is the yardstick by 
which sodety measures the progress of a college, 
great attention should be placed on its content and 
style. To achieve this, the editorial board or working 
committee should compnse of a body of carefully 


selected staff and students representing all the ^ 
departments—of people who know what and how to 
present or communicate, A knowledge of 
fundamental joumalislic techniques and an indepth 
knowledge of education is a must for the smff, if 
their venture is to succeed. One way in which 
students who have a flair for journalistic writing 
can be encouraged, would be to involve them in 
gathering news, reporting, and writing on all sorts 
of events within and outside the campus. Such 
students can be assigned the work of maintaining 
student newsboards, organizing essay competitions 
and debates or even reporting or writing on college 
exhibitions, forums, educaitonal excursions and, 
interviewing significant pcrsonalUic,s associated with 
their college activities. 

To make it an effective working system, the 
editorial board should consist of vanous editors for 
academic, sports. Fine arts, co-curricular, adult 
education, advertisement and even religious and 
ethical activities. The work of the editorial board 
would further be lightened if each department 
maintains its news Idler or journal twice a year, 
keeping in mind the theme for the year. This enables 
the editorial board to go through the various 
dcpartmcnlal journals and pick up the choice articles, 
features, columns or Idlers at the end of the year, 
for the college magazine. This will ensure not only 
relevant, quality items in the magazine, but also 
censored, edited and checked content matter, Of 
course, care should be taken to see that students' 
articles find more space in the magazine, and a, 
separate journal should be published to serve the 
purpose of ihe staff. However, for the sake of variety, 
a 'Teachers page' can be set aside in the college 
magazine. In addition lo the usual items in the 
magazine, the following could be added: 

1. Articleti/featurcs, etc on human relations 

2. A section on teacher-taught relationship 

3 Ethics 

4. Woman’s cell 

5 Social welfare programmes 

6. Student evaluation column 

7. Staff evaluation column 
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8. Management evaluation column 

9, ‘Brick-bats' column 
10 Examination column 

11. College critiques (outsiders’ viewpoint) 

12 Gossip column/collcgc rags 
I'J Prize winning rccipics, etc. 

The choice of captions for articles should be 
innovative while photographs and outlines should 
be ‘alive’. The motive of die magazine is not to sell 
the sL'ucture of the college, but what happens within 
the structure of the college, 

Again, in the choice of advertisements, those 
advertisements that break down the philosophy of 
an educational institution should be avoided, (e.g 
cigarettes, alcholic drinks, etc.). Adverusements loo 
can be selected relevantly, i c. in connection with 
academic di.sciplmcs For example, advertisement 
for medical instrumcnts(Nursing department), 
agricultural advcrti.scmcnt (Botany department); 
preservation of wild life (Zoology department), 
advertisement on kitchen utensils or cosmetics 
(Home science department). A feature article just 
before die advertisement, but related to it, will further 
justify Its presence in the journal, while adding 
dignity to it. Even the front page should be 
developmental without too much of ornamentation 
and colour. The simpler the cover, the more 
dignified the journal, for its purpose is not 
commercial. On the whole, the space allotted to 
educational development should exceed other 
matters. 

Regarding the style, care should be taken while 
reporting or writing on dcvelopmcnttd projects. 
“The be,St magazine wniing integrates the digging 
of the investigating reporting with the easy flowing 
style and Hair for bright language of the feature 
writer’’.' 

Therefore an mdepth study of on-going projccus 
is very necessary. Skimming over matters, or a helter- 
skelter collection of facts as is often done in 
newspaper reporting will not suffice for a magazine. 
However, the matter that is written or reported after 
probing into a subject of specialisation, should be in 
a simple language. It should be on a level that can 
be comprehended by the particular section of 


audience the college magazine is meant for, but it 
should not be over-simplified Education material 
should be thought-provoking, with a high education 
value, and its style, though simple, is not the .style 
adopted For material for light reading, 

The print media offers many arliclc.s regarding 
education and activities in colleges. The editorial 
board of the magazine could collect these clippings 
and print them in the college magazines annually 
This will aid the society and the college to guage 
and realise the achievements of different educational 
institutions and thereby radiate ediicatioii through 
the magazine, be.sidcs winning the respect, regard 
and recognition of society. 

Each educational institution would do well to 
be aware of other institutions engaged in educational 
programmes and their latest studies. Such studies 
can be reported in the annual magazine for the 
benefit of all. 

Communication is a two-way process which 
involves dissemination of message and al.so 
feedback. The latter especially is very iniporumt, as 
It can contribute to modifications of die prc.scniution 
of messages and also modification of policies ant! 
programmes to meet the fell need ol the society. 
Therdorc, the cdiLorial board should invite opinions 
from students, staff, management and the public for 
the purpose of evaluation and improvcmcriL of die 
magazine the following year 

A very important crilcrion is that die magazine 
should comprise of articles rcflccung the changes 
and growth yearly. These articles should speak ofi 
the picviou.s year’s cliangc.s and the present year’s 
developments. Con.struciive criticism of the past 
efforts for'tlic .sake of growth and rccomrnendauon 
for improvement in die (uturc year, should find a 
place in the magazine, Thus tlic magazine should 
be infu.scd with an awareness of the future, keeping 
in mind the .scope of each discipline, and planning 
systematically to meet the future, To make this a 
reality, scientific studies of probable future should 
be introduced as one of the unavoidable features of 
the college magazine. Changes are inevitable and a 
reassessment of change is necessary for a positive 
future. The assumptions about the future will be 
saved on die potential consequence of the present 
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endeavours of the college A reassessment of this 
nature in the college magazine will help in a conscious 
control and guidance of quick changes that occurc. 
Ultimately in its final perspective, the college 
magazine is a reflection on what the instituuon had 
achieved in the span of one year and what it is heading 
towards in the future. Thus it should be a beacon that 
gives the institution its sense of direction, evolving 
from artistic reflections into moral, philosophic or 
religious dimensions. 

Conclusion 

The college magazine, therefore, stands m need 
of immediate reform ‘Reform’ implies a re¬ 
examination of fundamental principles on which 
the magazine is based. While re-thinking and re¬ 
setting the objectives of the magazine, a shift must 
be made from the dead letter of the principles to 
the living spirit they embody, If the college 
magazine is to have an educative value, it cannot 
continue as a decorative piece Instead, what it 
offers must be serviceable, when translated into 
life, Its main focus should be to unite learning 
with the art of living, 

If the college magazine metamorphosises into 
an educational journal, us potential to impart 
continuous and comprehensive learning would be 
immense; and this is just what is necessary to the 
fast advancing world of today. Further, it is 
educational journals that help to bring about a 
qualit^ve improvement in education. New trends 
m educational thought have resulted in a good deal 
of experimentation and changes in the methods of 
education. Educational journals are today seen as 
aids which assist educators, save time and obtain 
the benefits of the process of modernisation They 
reveal the potentiality to provide for continuous 
reappraisal These journals also function as outlets 
for constructive criticism, thus preventing the 
stagnation of thought and action. More than 
newspapers and other forms of media educational 
journals have the scope to reveal new national 
policies and programmes and their outcome 
^'Hierefore, they become authontativc source material 


for reference and research. Moreover, tcacheis and 
researchers get the opportunity to express 
themselves, publish their finding.s or review book.s, 
all of which are essential for their profcs.sional 
growth, An educational journal also offers avcnuc.s 
for interaction between the teaching and learning 
communities in other parts of the country or even 
the world, This, in turn, leads to worthwhile contacts 
and comradeship and of course national integration 
and mtemalional understanding The future tools of 
(educational) journalism together with an accelerated 
revolution in communication technology arc going 
to bring to fruition, within a decade or two, 
McLuhan’s concept of the global village which 
envisages access ot international communication to 
each and every individual in the world. Such an 
ideal could alone pave the way for the growth of a 
wider international culture already in the process of 
making'. 

Though the ucadcrship of a college magazine 
may be narrow, it can definitely play a helpful role 
in accelerating the developmental process of the 
nation by publishing developmental schemes and 
their long-term benefu , The consequence would be 
an improvement in the malenol standard and quality 
of the masses 

Thus a college magazine should re-lhink its goals 
and take strides to evolve itself into an education 
journal, to meet the demands of new trends in 
education It has a great role to play m highlighting 
the strengths and weaknesses of the educational 
system in a country and so also revealing to the 
public, as to where the nation stands and what can 
be done for improving the existing .siLuaiion, 

The true meaning of education IS open-minded 
inquiry, earnest search for truth, independent and 
responsible thinking, fearless tackling of life’s 
problems and increase in moral thoughtfulness. The 
college magazine, seen m the right perspective, is a 
creative act which will help realise this meaning in 
llie campus and out of the college jxirtals This would 
then become a true seedling for educational 
journalism. 
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On Being an Educational Journalist 




SUNANDA GlIOSll 

Stella Mamma College of Education, 
Madras 


A NEWSPAPER cdiLor wrotc once, "As editor, I try 
to influence their thoughts, to mould opinions, 
to start crusade I want people to follow me, I try to 
sway, to generate support I plant ideas and desires 
in ihe hope they will take root in the community’s 
thinking" 

The function of all educational journalists is not 
unlike the function of the editor mentioned above 
It IS not merely reporting the facts and supplying 
information to the readers, It goes beyond that and 
involves interpretation, opinionating and offering 
supporting reasons for that opinion. An educational 
journalist writes only when he believes he has 
something worthwhile to communicate, He also must 
have a strong desire to share it with the public 
Khosla defined the aim of education at 
journalism as the following “Its fundamental aim is 
exalting man to his highest growth and development 
and keeping itself abreast with the pace of progress 
that man is really capable of," If such is the exalted 
aim of a journalist, then he should have the courage 
and common sense to choose issues and problems 
to write about, This implies that he must also 
thoroughly research those issues to comprehend their 
complexity Writing in educaUonal journals is usually 
serious, scholarly writing. The persuasiveness and 
acceptability of such writings would depend on the 
skill of tapping authentic dependable sources. Any 


good article re.s'ts on the solid coic of facLS, whicl 
have to be astutely collected, checked and presented 
Whenever a message is communicated to ar 
audience, one has to make sure that he is trustee] 
with his basic facts. To quote Khosla again, 
“educational journalism is concerned with news thal 
can stand the fundamental test of news-worthiness, 
particularly in the context of its educational 
significance and importance, its fairness and 
timeliness and indeed its probable consequence". 

Areas of Competence 

The areas of competence to be developed by an 
educational journalist may be idcnLified as the skills 
of 

1. Identifying newsworthy items, 

. 2. Tapping auilientic sources, 

3. Reporting and writing, 

4, Editing, and 

, 5 Being acquainted with the house style 

Identifying Newsworthy Items 

An educational journalist should have the 
sensitivity to spot worthy educational topics for 
writing. Just as a research worker’s first task is to 
identify a viable topic for research, an educational 
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, writer must have the knack of locating items m 
cducaitional area which are of iiublic mlcrcst. At 
different points of time, issues surface on which 
public mind is vcriiably exercised. We may quote, 
as an in.stance, public iiUcrcst in the cuircnl topic of 
the New Education Policy. Any analytical write-up 
on that will find a ready audience. In the late 
seventic.s, the reservation policy in education became 
a burning issue. A re.sponsiblc press can become an 
important mouthpiece of people’s feelings and 
opinions on issuc.s’ that touch their lives Sometimes, 
however, the issues may not be so obvious or popular 
but still of great educational consequence once a 
sensitive journalusL has brought it out. It is thus ihe 
prerogative of an educational journalist to invc.stigatc 
the topics that would laid to po.sitivc, constructive 
educational journalism. This need sufficient 
background reading, a slircwd common scn.se and 
an alert mind to perceive the pos.sible need of the 
readers 

Tapping Authentic. Sources 

The next important skill is finding facts from 
basic reference and .source materials. In educational 
journalism it is necessary to rc.scarch an issue, 
problem or qucslioii in all directions, in all its 
Imporiani aspects, He should be well informed of 
the topic so that he is able to comment on the cvcnis 
and issues He is not a mere reporter but often is a 
trend-setter and an opinion leader, So he must 
document his news and bolster his conclusions with 
factual information and supportive evidence. 

For wcll-documcnlctl and accurate writing books 
are the most essential source of reference. A 
misstatement of fact or the lack of a factual basis 
lor the opinions expressed do little to enhance llic 
audience's perception of their credibility. 

The educational journalist, unlike a new.s 
reporter, depends heavily on reading for his source 
of information He may read educational journals, 
topical books and many other relercncc materials 

p, such as education commissions reports, year books 
of education, published by the government, etc. Then 
he relfects He deals with ideas which arc largely a 
product of thought. He depends heavily on 
observalion, though generally he may need Lo survey 


the area to know the actual state of things about 
which he writes. 

His other source.s of information may be 
conversation with people connected with the 
programme He may meet them personally to gam 
information. Another technique for gathering 
information is brainstroming, This is a fine 
association technique where a group of people arc 
inslruclcd to suspend critical judgment and to suggest 
anything that occurs to them on a given problem or 
topic. Out of this discussion may come entirely new 
ideas. These ideas should be checked for plausibility 
and critical judgment must be applied for illumining 
those possible solutions to problems. 

"An editorialist should never write on a topic 
unless he has some cxpcrii.sc or i.s sufficiently 
inicrcstcd to research the topic, before he siLS down 
to write. It would be far better for the cdilorialisl to 
fail to comment than to fall flat on his face in 
aiiempiing lo be an instant expert on every issue in 
the news.” This is true of an educational journalist 
too. 

As a joiimali.st has to spend considerable tune 
in refering to source materials, it is ideal that he 
should set up his own reference library comprising 
of yearbooks, reports of ihc commissions, indexes, 
digc.sts and abstracts. He should also collect papers 
that contain recent educational statistics (i.c, gazettes 
published by Government). Educational magazines 
and journals arc also invaluable source materials as 
they contain expert news on educational matters and 
report research findings on significant areas, 
Newspaper clippings on matters of his special 
interest may be filed for ready reference. He also 
should have access to, and knowledge about, the 
libraries where he may .search for his information, 
In short, he should be familiar with the search tools 
available to him in the area of discipline of his 
special interest. 

"The most u.seful reference books are the books 
the user knows best. They are the books he turns to 
because he knows, they contain the information he 
wants, he has lived with them”. 

He should have a personal shelf of reference 
books and his skill in slacking them and filing as 
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the facts are vital skills to he developed by an 
educational journalist. 

Of course facts are garnered from other sources 
too, 1.6 from direct observation, from one's 
memories, from reports provided by other persons, 
etc How well he will interview and extricate useful 
information will depend on his skill in manipulating 
human beings and organising bits of information. 

The more dependable these sources are, the 
better chances of the acceptability of his thesis. 
Trustworthiness of these source materials is usually 
resultant of the reader's perceived objectivity about 
the sources 

Reporting and Writing 

Once the information is gathered it has to be 
put to use to suggest and test some idea to search 
for the way out of a difficulty or to help provide a 
valid solution or conclusion to a problem. 

Of all the other skills, the most important skill 
IS the presentation of the thesis. "Research can 
become a contribution to a field of knowledge only 
when It is adequately communicated The thesis 
writer should aim at a high level of readability 
Scholarly writing is not crammed with jargon. Being 
scholarly is not being verbose, ambuouos ‘pedantic 
or pompous. Sound reasoning and intellectual 
honesty are hall marks of scholarly style." 

An effective joumahst should write with clarity 
and understandingly. A journalist cannot be casual 
about the use of language A paper must publish 
news opinions and ideas to mass audience as 
efficiently as possible. His standard in the use of 
language must be as high as that of the best educated 
sections among the readers if it is to retain the 
reader’s respect. 

To communicate, one must write lucidly. Robert 
Gunning, a celebrated editor, suggested . "Keep 
sentences short, prefer the simple to the complex, 
prefer the familiar word, avoid unnecessary words, 
wnte like you talk, use terms your readers can 
picture, write to express, not to impress". 

Any good writing is writing clearly, a writing 
that the reader can understand easily. The mass 
media communicator must have the reader m his 


mind and make sure that the language and words 
used arc so carefully chosen ihai these get across to 
the reader Abstractions .should be explained with 
concrete ideas .so that the author's idcms arc not 
obscure. 

“Gunning lablcs his readability formula as a ‘fog 
index’. It isn’t likely to convey to iLs audience with 
any precision that the cdiLoriali.st has on his mind", 

Jones suggested twcnly-six points to make 
journalistic writing lucid and readable, Wc present 
an adaptation of il below. 

1 Use short simple words. 

2, Use more onc-syllabic words. 

3 Use familiar words. 

4 Use personal words. 

5. Use concrete words. 

6. Make every word work. 

7. Avoid technical words. 

8. Gel rid of meaningless, dull, worn-out 
phrases, 

9. Put sparkle and freshness into phra.scs. Give 
old phrases a new twist. 

10. Create figures of speech. 

■ 11, Use ultimate phrases. 

12 Use short sentences as an aid to clear 
thinking, 

13. Make frequent use of very short sentences 

14. Make sentences active. 

15. Use short, simple paragraphs. 

16. Use very short paragraphs for variety and 
emphasis. 

17 Use one-idca puragtaphs. 

18 Use one-viewpoint paragraphing 

19 Use paragraphs for action, impact and result, 

20 Write to one person, one human being. 

21, Talk to that person right where he is. 

22 Talk to that person in his own field of 
knowledge. 

23. Work with one basic idea 

24. Wnte with one viewpoint. 
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All ot Lhe above-mentioned are useful skills for 
a journalist who would like to convey his message 
to an audience. However, an educational journalist 
need not or may not follow all the above-mentioned 
irick.s of journalistic trade, Basically the purpo.se of 
educational journalism i,s not that much of shocking 
or surprising or exciting the readers by .short crisp 
flashy sentences but to rouse them to deep thinking 
regarding issues which arc vital for the society. The 
mam aim rs to write understandably and interestingly 
and some use of icchnical words or jargons may not 
be avoided, The idea is that news writing should 
not be conlusing, unnecessarily ornamental and 
represent contradictory viewpoints. The educational 
journalist ,should have a definite viewpoint which 
he should communicate with directness, through a 
logical progrcs.sion of arguments which will come 
together in the .summary and conclusion. It implies 
a unity of organisation and careful attention to dcuiils, 
He should have the ability to visualise the end 
product in its completeness and lucidity. 

While talking about the qualification of a good 
journalist, Lippmann said, "I do not set much in 
store by capacity to write brilliantly, I do scl store 
on lucidity, brevity imd the instinct for the jagular.” 

Parthasaratliy opined that brevity, lucidity and 
preeiMon arc what are lacking in the stories appearing 
in Indian newspapers. They arc hyperbolic, 
cxaggciatcd, superficial, verbose and confusitig. 
They are elieke-ridden and in many ways dull and 
uninteresting”,^ 

To use many words to communicate few ihougLs 
IS everywhere the Linmi.stakablc sign of mediocrity. 
To gather mucli though in a few words siamp.s the 
man of gesius 

Acqminuince wii/i the House Style 

Papers have specific house stylc.s of their own. 
A prolcssional journalist attached to a particular 
newspaper should be careful irj see that he is 
maintaining the style consistently. This may mean 
using a spelling consistently logoslavia for 


Yugoslavia Regarding abbreviations or addresses 
two, unique house styles arc developed by different 
maga/unes. Though a non-professional educational 
journalist is not employed by those papers, he still 
must know about the rc.specLive house styles lo 
enhance the acceptability of his articles in those 
papers 

Editing 

In sharpening the impact of wniing, clever 
editing Ls essential. Bad editing can take the edge 
out of an otherwise good news report. The basic 
skill in newspaper editing is a valuable asset to the 
communication technicians 

It improves the mcamngfulne.ss of language, 
safeguards the accuracy by checking carefully the . 
facts, the sources of quotations, etc It may be | 
necessary to improve the tirliclcs by deleting portions 
and suggesting appropriate titles. An editor requires' 
a sense of balance in all the decisions he rqakcs. He 
carefully focusses on Lhe requirements and limitations' 
of the readers, An alert mind and an even disposition 
and a sense of continuity of news arc real assets to' 
him. He is a dealer not only in worths lo ideas but a 
dealer with people. The idea of editing is lo make 
the news more meaningful for Us readers, An old 
and good newsroom slogan is, “Never undcrslimale 
the intelligence of your reader, never overe-estimaic 
his vocabulary " 

Educational journalism is a profession and it 
should be accepted as such. It implies standard 
principles should be lollowed. The above-mentioned 
arc some of the needed skills for educational 
journalLsm. They arc not cxhau.siivc or even 
imperative, But iliesc arc suggested teginncr's skills. 
In a preface to H.W, Stoncciphcr's book 'Editorial, 
and Persuasive Wniing’, G.N. Gordon wrote. “Onej 
mailer of transcendental importance howcvcri 
remains the pivotal and bitter truth, nobody can and j 
will write or .speak forceful and meaningful words 
of editorial opinion in any context unless he or she', 
knows precisely how to do it". : 
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Needed Skills for Writers on Education 


T.S, TinRUMALAIVFI.UF- 


T i(u Indian cchicalional syslcm today calls for, 
from the teacher,s, greater cffort-s for realizing 
the objectives of educational goals than what our 
ancestors had done bccua.se science and icchnology 
has made many break ihroughs in all the fields of 
our thinking and doing. The teacher faces many 
challenges for building up a new era of Qducation in 
India. The Indian social life changes rapidly as its 
economy moves fast One such challenge for the 
teacher is educational journalism. The teacher may 
make use of this media for airing his grievances 
about the lack of facilities, inadequate environment 
and unstudious climate in the field of educaiLon, He 
may also try to expose the understanding of 
educational objectives and economic insecurity that 
his fcllowmcn face in their day-tO'day lives, 

If we accept education as a trade, then 
educational journal is a trade journal In such a 
journal, news pertaining to education and features 
on several aspects about the functioning of cducalion 
can be published 

People who Contribute news for publication in 
an educational journal may be called reporters on 
education and those who contribute feature articles 
and write-ups may be termed as writers on education, 
These writers and reporters, however, are called 
educational journalists, They may both write and 
report on matters relating to education. 


Only men and women who are talented in their 
fields of study can .shine as good writers and good 
reporters on cducalion bcciiasc the range of the work 
of u journalist is as wide as the world around, Mere 
knowledge of stenography (the primary need lor a 
journalist) or of English cannot work in this field 
A journalist on education docs more than what he 
writes and reports as he socializes educational 
problems, educates the masses on the needs of 
education and makes them realize the educational 
objectives and their duties and rcsponsibiliucs, He 
interprets, comments and criticizes educational goals. 
He needs skills in order to achieve his end and to 
make his job more rewarding and fruitful. 

Skills Needed for Writers on Education 
Basic hlecds 

A writer on cducalion must be a proficient 
scholar, an all-rounder having sound mind in a sound 
body. He must have pleasing looks and cordial 
manners, grasping power, alert and inquisitive brain. 
He must be a graduate and must be knowledgeable 
in history, economics, politics, sociology, sciences 
and arts to make his way up in a world that is 
increasingly demanding competency in his field of 
interest, 
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Special Needs 

Skills in the Three R’s. A writer on education 
must be competent in the three R's t.c. reading, 
writing, and arithmetics (calculation). Pie must be a 
fast reader, a rapid writer, a fluent speaker, a careful 
listener and a quick assessor of dungs. He must 
build up his vocabulary, improve his pronunciation 
in his mother tqngue, regional, national and 
international languages if he has mastered any one 
of the languages. 

Language Needs He must be conversant with 
the lexical and grammatical items of the language 
media in which he writes his articles in order to 
achieve brevity, clarity and accuracy in his writings 
He must also be very much familiar with proper 
registers, jargons, slangs, colloquial terms and 
dialects ol the region and must be able to convert 
them into fashionable and standard language, He 
must have a sound knowledge of the classical root 
and literature of the language. 

Knowledge in Standard Language 'and Multi¬ 
lingual Skill' As envisaged earlier, language skill is 
a must for a writer on education It will be useful if 
he masters an international language like English 
English is, in thore than one way, a helping language 
for learning and interpreting western thought It helps 
much to acquire the ever-expanding knowledge of 
science and technology. Besides English, the writer 
on education, if possible, may have a working 
knowledge of French, German and Russian as these 
languages are much more influential and popular in 
the Pan European circles 

A writer on education should not bo gloating 
over his scholarship in his mother longue, He must, 
if possible, be a scholim in it and master at least one 
or two regional and national languages. Such 
language atiainments help him to siudy and assess 
the local educational conditions and needs without 
(wasting time in) tran.slation and interpretation. 

A writer on education must possess technical 
skill such as type-writing and drawing pictures and 
sketches. Periodic training in the an of writing 
various articles, feature-writing and forwarding 
information to the editors of the journal of education 
must be given to him. Seminars, symposia. 


workshops, inservicc programme, etc. must be 
organised to tram the writer in the attainment of 
language skill and in using it for his writing, He 
mast acquire sufficient skill in functional grammar 
which will relieve him of a lot of burden in his 
expression in the particular language, 

A writer on education must be a skilled 
translator. He must translate very quickly facts and 
figures from one language into the other, analyse 
and interpret them very fast. Such act on the pari of 
the writer will minimise the burden of employing 
an official or semi-official U-ansluior for lianslalioti 
purposes which will not be a umc-honoured work 
always. Along with this, he mu.st have a working 
knowledge of the ihcory and piacticc of statLsiical 
compulations m order to understand matters relating 
to suuistical aniily.si.s better And if it is necessary lo 
compute his own slatistical data, he must be trained 
in computation work also. 

Library and Reading Room 

A writer on education must make arrangements 
for a library of his own ai his home with a reading 
room attached lo it. He must store books which help 
him in his field ol inlcrcst and subscribe to current 
national and micrnalional magazines on education 
for ready reference. To study the lalc.st acrid in 
journalism, he must acquire books and periodicals 
on journalism as well 

Expertise Needed 

Writers' on education mu.st be cxperLs or 
specialists in their field of study as educational 
writing, except educational news, is Icature writing. 
Sucli experts must be cla.ssiricd as writers on Science 
subjects (Physic.s, Chemistry, Biology, and so on). 
Technical subjects (Hydraulics, Water management, 
Power generation, Coalmining, and so on), 
Humanities (Economics, Commerce, History, and 
so on) and Arts subjects (Languages, Fine Arts, 
Sports and Games, and so on), Indcpth specialisation 
can all the more be welcomed to conaibutc special 
feature wnlc-ups. 
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General Needs 

The writers on education need skills which arc 
not always insisted on for common-place writers 
The spocialisLs or experts must be asked to qiialily 
for lanuuage skills through special progianimes. It 
will be uscliil if they giaduatc themselves through 
private study, in the language in which they offer 
their writings This is quite tncvitahic as a magazine 
or a journal in education is meant for all to read, 
from die layman to the elite m society so that the 
laymen and elites will underMand and appreciate 
alike the current trends in the held of education, 

A writer on education who is not an expert but 
who wants to contribute something m education, 
must, helorc submitting Ins write-up lor publication, 
consult an expert or a knowledgeable source 
Pretension of knowing the .subject .should be avoided 
completely m the extract ol one’s own writing, 

A writer on educatton must possess an up-to 
date knowledge of the .subject in which he writes. 
He must be conversant with the latest developments 
in his .stibject. A serious writer will always sulxscribe 
to journals of his choice and .seek the help of experus 
to clarify doubts m ca.se ihey arise in tlic process of 
his writing Humility is an important lacior lor a 
writer oil education because learning is vast and 
man learns only a little in his life-time 

In ease the writer is a novice and not at all 
trained, he must an.swcr tlie following questions with 
regard to his writings. 

1 What is the market value for the article'’ 

2. Who has the netcs.sary expeitise on the 
stib)0ct on which tlic article is to be written'’ 

.3. How many wools aie needed (or the wuiie- 
up'’ 

4, Is a diagrainalic espl.inalion possible' 

,3 Is .sttitisiical coinputation for the data 
ctillccicd sul lie lent and can evaluation bo 
attempted'’ 

He can get the help of an expcit, explain his 
purpo^c, get him clarity the complex area ol 
information, work on the preliminary draft and have 
It cleared finally by an expert 


Short Notes 

Writing short notes for research reports is a 
needed .skill lor a writer on education Short notes 
arc intended more to inform and educate iicopic 
than to define the full extent of research tlonc, In 
fact, a round-up report on research is comprehensive 
in Its approach and detailed in its analysis, Besidc.s, 
a short note is less pretentious alw.iys, 

BicviLy and not surfeit of (acts is anoiher virtue 
of writing on education Words nui.st be expanded 
7n Older to explain the meaning. Mere wordiness m 
a writing is different Irom detailed infoimation, 
Vcrbious conceptions must always be avoided. 

\Vniin)>for Educational Documentaries 

This means writing for Radio, TV and I'llms. 
The following points must he borne in mind by a 
writer who writes for ctlticaiional documcniancs; 

1. More formal witting i.s needed 

2, A.s far a.s pos.siblc, use ol pronouns must be 

avoided, 

.3, He must be specific with regard to ntimbeis 
For example, he should not write ‘a million’ 
but “one million’’, 

4 As Ijr as po.ssible he must avoid qiialilying 
.statements. 

5. The latest development m the licitl ol micrrcst 
must be portrayed. It create,s a touch of 
immediacy to the cult of writing. Deuiilecl 
.stones, wherever necessary, mti.st te attempted. 

6, Alliterative wniing must not be used 
Ireqticnily I’lms and longuc-twi.sicr.s can 
.oiiliise and may cause the letulers a sen,sc of 
dullness in reading, 

7 'I ransiiion.il words like “However’’ and 
“Anyhow” -.hould not he used. 

h There are no rc.siiiLLion,s lor'u.sing 
.ibhieviaiioris 

9. RepcuLion is a curse of writing. 

U). PtonuneiatioMs must be ^^der^mtKl m an ea.sily 
understandable phonetic form, fc g. Oiia mu.si 
be pronounced as Gcctaa, Vulya as Vithyaa) 
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11, Reading must be plcasani and .should not 
weigh upon Ume 

Feature Writing 

A feature is a special article or cover story 
wiiticn in a newspaper, journal or maga/.ine A 
feature does not speak of the nature of the article 
but speaks only about the quality of the article 
Timclessncas is the attraction of a feature article. 
Therefore, a writer on education must bear in mind 
the following points while writing feature write-ups 
A leaiurc to he read and appreciated must have 
immediate reference to what the reader knows 
descriptively. A feature carries new inforination. 

A feature can be written on any .subject, 

The news story and feature story can be 
distinguished in the following example; 

News Story Dr Sivaramakaranth has been 
awarded the Jnanapith Award for 1978. 

Feature Story Who is Dr Karanalh'^ Why was 
the Jnanapith award given to him'’ What is the source 
of his greatness as a writer’’ A discussion of the 
quality and content of some of his books with 
possibly an interview with the award winner can bo 
presented 

Every feature arises out of a news item. The 
free lance-wnter provides the features A feature is 
expected to give background to the news which 
includes analysis, explanation and discussion There 
are news features, sports features, adventure features, 
science features, and so on, A feature is attractive if 
itTs (1) timely, (2) written by an authority and (3) 
illu.strated suitably. 

Feature writing is an art because it is handled 
by an expert or specialist in his field. Such specialists 
, and experts can be found only in the field of 
education. Feature writing calls for originality It 
should not be done on borrowed thoughts 

Creative Writing 

A writer on education must know the art of 
creative writing lie must also know how to criticise 
creative writing if it is wanting in information 


Do's and Don'ts 

A journalist usually cimtnluuc.s holli to news 
maga/inc.s and leatiirc maga/'ines. A leatiirc 
maga-'ino on education should carry wnie-iqi.s on 
education such as icjions, niiiuiies ol educational 
conicrcnccs, policy inaiters, sunmiaiies of research 
findings, rc.scarcli mdicas, lunidouts, adiniiiistraUvc 
pioblems (relating, to anicnilies) and the problems 
pertaining to leaching and learning conditions. 

A writer on education must be more watchful 
as to die mallei of faetness, lime and precision m 
his writing, The qucsLion of wasting himian energy 
.should not arise in die wiitings on edueaiion 

Viewed in this context, the writer on education 
slioiikl be iiioie resiionsible than others as education 
IS a vital lorce in n country's socio-economic 
backgiound. Therefore, a writer on edticaitoii should 
lollow some do's and don'ts in his writings 

1. He should not write for Ills pleasure, He 
should not inipo.se lii.s o[)inion.s on others 
as opinions alway.s dilTer and nfftwo 
opinions can be alike ALso he should not 
adopt writing as an avocation to earn his 
own livelihood. But, he can bring out useful 
thoughts on cclucaiton llirougli ob.sarvalion 
He can analyse the views of other men loo 
as each man tends to think differently over 
a particular topic. 

2. A writer on education should alway.s choose 
origional topics, the topics which were not 
touched up by others. He should also avoid 
topics which arc commonplace and which 
have already been covered by mass media. 

3. He should think of the history of education, 
the lives of great philosophers like Tulsi 
Das, Vyasa, Thiriivalluvar, Socrates, 
Aristotle and Plato. He must study the aims 
and objectives of great philanthropists, 
psychologists and social workers on 
education. Then, he should build up his 
theory, keeping in mind the educational 
requirements of the present, bccuase 
education grows up when the moral and 
culture of a society grow up and develop. 
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The growth and dcvclopmeru of a socicly 
calls Cor many challenges and unless they 
arc mci, education becomes a waste in that 
society. 

On die other hand, ediitation is the root of 
national life If it deteriorates, the nation is 
bound to perish 

4, A writer on education .should foresee 
thiougli his studies the educational needs 
ol the country. No sent of suggestion, 
meditation and idcali'/alion is possible for 
him. He miLSi be keen on bringing an 
educational revolution winch was done by 
Vivckanatula, Mahatma Gandhi, Lord 
Macaulay and others. 

5. An educational writer should take 
happenings in the field of education in their 
own contexts. He should learn through 
dialogue the ctilitiral, social and political 
ills in education As an essayist, he has a 
moral obligation to propagate the ideals ol 
decency, equality, liberty and ju.slice in 
education, 

6 A writer on education must not be a slave 
to ‘ism.s’ and theories His writing must be 
free Irom caste, community, race and 
religioiLS prejudices. Besides, he must be 
active and must not be an automation of 
gathering and forwmrdmg information of hi.s 
choice. He must ob.scrvc closely facl.s and 
figures, and experience directly their 
impacts. He may then .support them or may 
stoutly oppo.se them, with evidences in his 
writings, 

7, A writer on education sliotild not always 
fight for unpopular causes in education. He 
should not portray liis character and 
personality in hi.s writings. If strange 
situations are observed in education, they 
should be portrayed very vividly by him. 

8, An educational writer should fight for his 
own conviction. His conviction must be 
ba.sed on the problems in education such as 
problems relating to educated unemployed, 
wastage and dropout in education, reform 


in education, and so on. 

9 A writer on education is a backbone and a 
nerve centre of the society because be 
writes not for his own generation but lor 
many generations to come. He builds In.s 
.society for a happy future. The fate of his 
society depends upon the tpialily ol hi.s 
writing.s as it fosters national traits. 
Therefore, he iniisL make his readers 
. infurmcd of the blemishes m cducaLiori 
through his writings. 

10. An educational writer should avoid 
pretensions. He should not hide in the 
shadow of a word, He should not be 
mediocre and dull in his writings He sliniild 
avoid sarcastic overtones He must avoid 
himself being a shy artist. 

11. He must come forward to expo.se cheap 
publicity stunts in the field ol education, In 
a politically corrupt .society, even research 
institutes will not be free from this disease. 
The wiitcr on education shotiUI not show 
fear or favour over sucli 'Us in education. 

12. An cdcuational writer should first 
concentrate on die cduealional needs ol niral 
areas. He may help the nation fight 
ignorance and illiteracy. It '-s his duty lo 
observe whether all the educational .schemes 
of ihc government have been very speedily 
and properly implemented by the 
educational Institutions in rural areas. 

Needed Style for a Writer on Kducation 

vSiylc makes distinction in onc'.s writing. It makes 
a wriiing good and full. It i.s also a skill that a writer 
on education must learn to practice in his wriiing. 

Style i.s putting together of idea.'; m the correct 
and orderly form. The composition of an essay (Title, 
Sentences, Paragraphs, and so on) must co-exist with 
the elements of style, 

Style also depends upon the personality of the 
writer. Style is inevitable for a good wriiing as it 
helps us to adopt precision and clarity ip, our writing 
and also helps us to make our meaning clear to the 
readers. 
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Style IS also inumatcly conncclcil with the lil'e 
and mode ol thinking ol a given civili/ation at a 
given time and it can have no lixcd form But the 
advancement ol science has dictated ohjeciivity in 
expression and lucidity in style 

There is a general classilication ol style into 
three elements They are intellectual, emotional and 
aesthetic clcmcnLs The intellectual element calls' 
lor precision, clarity, economy and harmony between 
thought and expression Almost all writings on 
Science and Technology must be bas'cd on this 
element The emotional element brings the thoughts 
clearly before the reader In it lies the force ol the 
'xnter, tno power ol his suggestion, Ills capacity to 
move the reader by his writing and to make tl.' 
reader share his state of mind, Here the style rises 
Irom a mere science and becomes an art This 
olcinentcan be used for writing essays on luimanitics 

The aesthetic element comprises the artistic 
grace of style which gives immediate pleasure Us 
musical quality, us piciurcsqueneas, its polish, its 
pcrfccLion of form, and whatever else gives il beauty 
and charm This technique can best be used for 
writing on arts subjects, 

A good style combines all these three olcmcnLs 
A writer on education must know the importance of 
these elements of style and try to adopt them in his 
writings. Besides, he should bear in mind the 
following special notes as well 

1 In hrs writings he should avoid obsolete 
phrases, jargons, cliches and slangs. 

2. Idiomatic expre.ssions can bo adopted only 
for essays on language and literature and 
not for science and humanities which call 
tor objective type of expression. 

3. A writer on education should not follow a 
personalised style. A common and 
acceptable style for educational writing must 
be evolved and followed by all 

4. A writer on education should have a 
working knowledge of etymology, idioms 
and phrases of the language in which he 
wishes to write, . 

5. Whether he writes for science, humanities 
or arts, he must use only periodic style and 


III no Lia'unistuiKe can he use loose style 
uliich makes rotuliiie dull ami conlused. 

b. A writer on ediiLation must lake care of 
case-entlmgs, mood anil iransrorm.ilion of 
senieiiecs. L’lileis ealleJ for, h\polhetieal, 
parcnihelieal and elliptieal staieiiieius and 
ligiiraine style tmisi not be used 

7 Punciuation maiks loim partol a gonil style, 
Must ol the writers tio not know that 
punciuation us an essential as[ie<.t of good 
writing, A wriling without proper 
punctuation marks mars the very eoiiecpl 
of the mam theme. Therelore, a writer on 
eilueation must lake eare ol the pro[ier use 
of puneiLialion marks such as comma, semi¬ 
colon, colon, full-stop, brackets, iiivoncd 
commas, allipses and parenthesis. 

Conclusion 

Thus It lias been obscived that a writer on 
education needs skills which are vaiietl and many. 
Such skills arc noL normally exiieeicd from other 
journalists 

The skill of writing includes the .skill of 
following a ccriain style as well In addition to the 
form and content of a writing, style adds decorum 
to the writing A wcll-lhouglu-out and planned style 
enriches ihc maitcr and manner of an educational 
writing. This has been very clearly outlined in the 
last phase of this essay, 

In short. It should be borne in mind that the 
basis of a good writing on education is clear thinking. 
An educational writer should avoid clunisy and 
obscure constructions. Long unwieldy ,sciucnccs, 
faulty grammtirand ovcr-wcighicd image!,-. He .should 
not copy the style of other writers nor could he 
emulate diclr mclbods of writing Out ol Ins [lersonal 
scholarship and guidance, he must evolve Ins own 
style. In course of time, his style will emerge as an 
elegant personal style, Above all, a writer on 
education needs the bc.si quality of a detective, the 
attitude of a good psychologist and the argume¬ 
ntative power of a lawyer. Rumours and hearsay 
evidences are enemies to him. He .should not rely 
on them. 
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E duc'mion'ai, journalism may appear lo many as 
an oddiiy. They may hold on lo the view [hai 
journalism is ihe label for disscminalion of 
inlormaiion and informaiion is cducaiion, ihcrcforc, 
ihc prcfi;(iu{j ol Lhe adjcciivc ‘Education' to 
'Journalism' may look to them to be an obfuscation. 
However, this criiicism loses its edge once they 
learn the subtle difference between day-to-day 
journali.sm and educational Jounialism, 

The essence of journalism is good reporting, 
done with the minimal lapse of time, Rightly has it 
been defined, 'Journalism, at best, is a quick glance 
at history on the lun.’ That explains why day-to-day 
journalism fails to inlorm fully There is an 
avalanche ol new events, fresh incidents, novel 
changes, ttnexpecictl dcvelopmcnis, Events of the 
day bcKirc, reported with such fanfare, seem to lo.se 
tlieir appeal ovciniglu. The Sub Ed struggles with 
the ‘current news’. lie tucks away, if at all he feels 
inclined lo do so, the dominant news of yesterday 
and its follow-ups in remote corners of the 
newspaper, More often than not. he simply has no 
space for what had been news, and chooses to give 
it Lhe skip. No wonder, newspaper readers find their 
information, if they follow only the news items, 
skimpy, patchy, full of holes Rarely ever is a news 
report, even a very significant one, followed through 
regularly 

There can, therefore, be no quibbling about the 


need for educational journalism (EJ), Even 
newspapers have realised its significance and devote 
enough space to savour important news at leisure 
The writer goes deep into the .subject, culls the bits 
and pieces of information which have appeared from 
time to time, comc.s up with a complete picture of 
what had happened. Often he puls m his own views, 
indicates what he thinks of the loiality of tlic event. 
There arc thus two elements, even in this journalistic 
exercise in EJ, Tlicre is die faeiiial element, which 
cannot be altered and ihcrclorc should be accepted 
without questioning. There is the inlcrprctalivc 
element, with its subjective undertone which has to 
he taken for what it is worth. The intelligent reader 
kiiow.s how to work through such articles. He knows 
where to draw the line, He takes ii\ all that is fair, 
evenly ixnscd, not seen dirough jaundiced eyes. Even 
iliougli a little amount of cireumspcction is 
necessary, even when a reader goes through articles 
in newspapers and journals which come under the 
heading EJ, if he is to gam maximum benefit. For 
the purpose of EJ is to present the facts clearly, 
without ambiguity, and to provoke independent 
thinking and lo rouse natural curiosity, And, 
curiosity, mind you, is the starting point of many 
new ideas. Original innovations, creative outputs 
The field of EJ is very vast. There is no subject 
or theme which docs not come under its purview. 
The style and content of EJ may vary according to 
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ihc age, inlcllcclual allainmcnl and social background 
6f ihc target group. The technique of narration or 
the media of projection may vary However, the 
basic element of quality of EJ remains unaffected 
bv these outer lorms It does not acknowledge any 
limitations drawn on the basis of age Of course, the 
style has to be simpler and ca.sy to follow when EJ 
is aimed at children. However, good EJ has an appeal 
which transcends age I say this after making a 
suvery of adults who spend hours reading magazines 
for children and find the exercise rewarding in every 
way They also admit that EJ, which has become 
the main objective of magazines, when mixed with 
entertainment, does much to develop the mind of 
the child, to open new vistas for him, to familiarise 
him with what he docs not find normally in the 
school curriculum, to aid him in di.scovering his 
latent talents. Catch’em young That is and ought to 
be the central thrust o( EJ. Once a child gets to feel 
the pleasures of EJ, there is nothing that can hold 
him back And his scholastic attainments are bound 
to be more balanced, more wide, more penetrating, 
more catholic. 

As mentioned earlier, good EJ knows no 
limitations. It has an appeal for everyone Once 
this IS conceded, wc can proceed to deal with EJ for 
the young, how it has developed in our country, 
what IS being done and what could enrich the ficUl, 
for this will apply equally to EJ for older people 

EJ began in India, with the first publications. 
However, it was Aunty Wendy of Illustrated Weekly 
who served the cause best in the formative years. A 
section of the weekly was exclusively reserved for 
children It provided interesting information and 
write-ups in a style, simple and direct, Children 
responded to EJ with great enthusiasm. For EJ gave 
them a peep beyond the world of textbooks They 
learnt about people and places, about interesting 
things and incidents, of games and great sporusmen, 
of history and history makers It was fun learning 
through EJ. No examination casts its ugly shadow 
That was reason enough for the column to become 
popular, When Aunty Wendy invited children to 
participate in competitions, there was great 
excitement all around. Through these competiiions, 
many children sen.scd their natural proclivity, Some 


of them took to writing like Iisli to wm-'r, There j 
were children who could wcild brush and ink, or » 
crayons or water colours to capture natural scenes I 
or to draw profiles of people. The overall impact of j 
EJ for the young wa.s a .sort of an information j 
explosion, and immense benefits' were derived by ' 
children 

The magazine section of the Sunday Standard 
(Now The Indian Express) opened up a new channel 
for children tlirough the Young Pals' Corner. | 
Regularly, there were write-ups on topics from ' 
history or science or s[x)iLs or di.scovcry or adventure ; 
I recollect, with no.slalgia, die many contributions I 
made to LIils coulmn, the warm response I received 
from children The deletion of thus column from the 
magazine section was a reversal of the good trend. 
And I still cannot find one valid reason for llii.s 
move. 

However, one reversal docs not mean the end 
of the world. Major ncw.spapcrs. including The 
Times of India, The Hindustan Times, The 
Newstime, The Deccan Herald and The Slate lan, 
have space for EJ to cater to the nccd,s of children. 
The language press (I know of Malyalam and Tamil 
language papers) have taken to EJ for children with 
alacrity. There arc also journals, specially catering 
to the needs of childicn, in English (Children’s 
World, Target), and in Indian languagc.s. 

EJ for the very young (age up to 8) offers a real 
challenge to the creative of the writer and the 
illustrator. 

Many writers take to verse,s to inlorm and 
educate children through EJ Sir Isacc Walls noted, 
“What IS Icaini in verse is longer rcuiinctl in memory 
and sooner rccollcclcd.” For instance, EJ tries to 
tell the child about idioms m die English language 
and lakes up the term, 'Fighting alike Kilkenny 
Cals.’ While explaining the idiom, it would go a 
long way to stimulate the clnld if an interesting 
verse is inculdcd. The verse reads: "There once 
were two cats of Kilkenny/Each thought there was 
one cal too many,/ So they lought and they fit/ And 
they scratched and they bit/ Till, excepting their 
nails/ And the tips of their tails,/ Instead of the two 
cats, there weren’t any,” 

The child can gtt hold of the fact that the moon 
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shows Llic same lace, all ihc lime, to the earth, by 
reading a verse which appeared', years hack, m a 
journal, It reads, "Oli-Moon! When I look upon diy 
bcautil’ul face/ careering along through the 
boundaries of space/ 1*hc question has frequently 
come to my mind/ If ever 1 will gaze on thy glorious 
behind?" 

A.A, Milne chose verse lo leach the very young 
how 10 count up lo six, “When 1 was ONE/1 had 
just begun / When I wa.s TWO/ I was nearly new./ 
When I wa.s THREE/ I wa.s hardly ME./ When I 
WtLS FOUR/ I was not much more,/ When 1 was 
FIVE/ I was just alive,/ But now I am SIX, I'm as 
clever a,s clever/ vSo I think I’ll be six for ever and 
ever,” An article on Eskimo is likely to leave a 
lasting impression on a child if it is hacked by die 
verse, “ Eskimo fare is nice, they say,/ Eskimo fare 
is good / Blubber and oil and lish, they .say/ Make 
healthy warming lood./ Eskimo eyes light up, they 
.say,/ When there's cud liver oil for tea / If that i.s 
so, then all 1 can ,say/ Is, they can have my bottle 
free." 

The above examples give a cue to EJ for the 
young backed by verses. There are many piaciilioncrs 
in English and Indian languages who have adapted 
this style of EJ to bring knowledge lo the very 
young 

' 1 woukl refer here to a poem by J. Pope, which 

IS a brdliant piece ol EJ for the young it tells them 
about noi.se." I like noise/ The wlioop of a boy, the 
iliud of a hood,/ The raide of ram on a galvanized 
rool/ The hnbtib of irallic, the roar of a tram,/ The 
iliroh of machinery luimhmg the brain,/ The 
swiichmg of Wires m an overhead tram,/ The rush 
ol the wind, a door on the slam/ The boom ol the 
thunder, the. crash of the waves/ Thc'din of a river 
that races and raves/ The crack ol a rifle, the dank 
of a pail,/ The strident taioo of a swifLsIapping sad,/ 
From any old sound tliat the.silence ilcstioy.s/ Arises 
a gamut of .soul-stirring joys / I like noi.se" How 
easily the poet teaches liildrcn the different words 
which depict different sound,s’' How easy it is to use 
EJ to tell the child HOW ANIMALS SPEAK. 1 
spun some vcnscs to teach young chiklicn how lo 
de.scribc sounds made by animals and birds. "The 
cheeky little mouse/ Rims all around the house,/ 


And when it wants to speak/ Just lets out a .squeak ” 
There i.s one on the mew of the cal. “The big black 
cal/ Catches a ral/ And tells the news/ Through its 
mews," . Yet another which tells about tlie moo of 
the cow, “I love/ The cow;/ For when I coo/ It says, 
'Moo.' “Everyone knows that the duck clucks, 
“Cluck, cluck/ Clucks the duck/ Can the batsman’s 
duck/ Say, ‘Cluck, cluck ' ” 

It IS evident that EJ is served well by verses 
when the target group consists of children. Children 
also love lo read wnic-ups which arc simple, which 
arc direct in their appeal, which stir tncir natural 
curiosity I remember die excitement which filled 
childicn when they read a vciy interesting article on 
ANTS, prepared by my friend Gccia Dharmarajan 
and published in TARGET, 1 give below an extract 
froiri the article 

Have yuu watched an unt hu.sily toniGwherc? 11’ 

sitinis to know txacily whore il’s koIiik, ami wliiit It’s 
pliinnlni; lo do And soil does . Aiii's ncit may be In the | 
(jiiiden under a sUine, Inside an anthill or under your 
kitchen noor. lUit wherever they live, all anLs share the 
job of keepliii; their eainmunlly Ted, sheltcied and vire, 
Ants’ nesLs arc full of wlmllni; tunnels and rooms, each 
Tor a spet'ial purpose ,. they even have a burial rinmi for 
their dead ” 

Gccia also givc.s several amusing faces which 
la.scinaic the child. She says, "An ant always carries 
a comb! It’s attached to its front right leg, The 
comb IS used lo clean the antennae from base lo lip. 
Laicr the comb will be denned by drawing ii through 
the mouth Ants have two stomachs. One is the 
‘crop’ that carries loot! for the community. The ant 
has to bung up ibis food whenever the community 
demands it The other stomach liold.s and digests 
the ant’s own food. A valve lets a little food from 
the ‘erop’ to go into the stomach for die ant’.s use,., 
Many small beetles live in ants’ nest.s. Ants really 
look afici them and pet them by licking the hairs of 
these bccdcs Some scicntisis think the beetles arc 
ancs’ pets. But it may be that ants keep them only 
bccuase ihc.’.c bellies give out a sweet liquid " The 
dlusiruior Suddha catches the profile of ants which 
go with the words , ACCOUNT-ANT; JUBIL-ANT; 
INTOXIC-ANT, ELEPH-ANT; MILITANT; 
LIEUTEN-ANT; SERV-ANT; BRILLI-ANT; 
RELUCT-ANT; and ANT-ELOPE. 
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Such informative articles, certainly, find favour 
with children. Why, even grown-ups find EJ 
stimulating Yuva Bharati is carrying a senes of 
articles tided VEDIC MATHEMATICS which brings 
out the ease with which calculations can be made, 

U C, Chopra, a naturalist, is doing commendable 
work in bringing to children details about different 
kinds of animals and birds, their habits, their distinct 
characteristics, and illustrates his articles. An extract 
from his article on the tailor bird reads' 

Ils nosl IS usually made by sewing Logclhcr Iwo or more leaves of 
'll tirnad-leafcd Irce so as lo make a son of a cup or a bag lire bird 
uses Its sharp beak as a needle, the thread being pieces of coiton, 
cobweb strands, silk from coccoons and jutc fibres or wool... The 
nest IS usually suspended near the ground 

This brings to my mind my own experiment to 
tell a child about light and how light gets refracted 
by dew drops Titled RAINBOW IN THE GARDEN 
(Target July 82), the text reads: 

Mamma knows nolhing, 

I ask her, "Want to sec rainbows., rainbows m the garden’" She 
slops cuLiing vcgcubles She waves the knife up and down. She 
smiles and says, "I am busy, Laial This is not the time to ask silly 
quouions. Whoever has heard of rainbows in the garden? Rainbows 
stay m the sky They don't come down to ihq garden " 

Pap knows nothing 

I ask him, “Want lo sec rainbows , rainbows m the garden’" He 
pus down the newspaper lie looks at me and says, "Lalal let me 
read the paper Don't disturb mo with your funny questions 
Whoever has heard of rinbows in the garden? Rainbows slay m 
the sky They don't come down to the garden " 

Shankar knows nothing 

1 ask him, "Want to see rainbows rainbows m the garden?" lie 
laughs and laughs, claps his hands and shouts, "Lata is mad Really 
mad Whoever has heard of shouts, "Lata is mad Really mad. 
Whoever has heard of rainbows in the garden?" Papa docs not 
kuiw Vhmtna does noi know Shankar docs not know ©nty 1 
know 

Yes There are thousands of them. A rainbow in every dew drop 
But no one knows Not Papa, Not Mamma, Not Shankar Only I 
know of the rainbows in the garden , 

Rainbows in the dew drops. 

The purpose of the above piece, when I 
conceived it, was two-fold Firstly, I wanted the 
child to get an idea about refraction, how light filters 
through dew drops and breaks into the shades of the 
rainbow. There was only a hint that the child 


manages to look at nature with wonder and 
lascination while the adult turns blind to tlic charms 
of nature 

Many are the marvels of nature. My Iricnd Dilip 
Saiwi has been playing a major role m bringing 
science to children. A .scientist working with 
SCIENCE REPORTER, he writes regularly in 
magazines for children, tells them about roboLs or 
computers or space travel or moon probe. Childrens' 
World often carry articles on stamps, sports, history, 
real adventure, persons, incredible facLs from nature, 
There arc also ai tides on places of tourist interest 
Children find die 'DO IT YOURSELF' guides which 
the magax.incs publish from time to time. Qurz mid 
crosswords arc two other tools ihrougli which EJ 
finds wider appeal, 

Good illustralions arc essential when EJ is 
meant for the young age group. Luckily, there arc 
competent illustrators, like Subir Roy and Jagdish 
Joshiand Sutldha and Manjula Pacimnabhan, to name 
a few, who have been aetivcly associated with EJ. 
The captivating illustralions which they turn out 
leave a lasting impact on the child. More often than 
not, the child first gloats over the illustrations before 
turning to the text. For, the visual impact, if effective, 
is much more lasting than the imprint of words. 

For the older children, the lccn-agcr.s, EJ has lo 
have a different approach. The target-group consists 
of children who have gaihcrcci much knowledge 
and arc ready to come to grips with more complex 
or difficult ideas They have already received the 
basics of knowledge. They arc waiting to increase 
their knowledge, lo enlarge their undcrsianding of 
the world. They arc ready lo read a lot about .science, 
history, geography, people and places. They enthuse 
with the write-up on the Otter (Jeremy Hams in 
Reader’s Digest Nov 1969). 

It is In the water lhat Ihc wUd oiler shows up at his most 
skilful. All hi.s clum.slne.s.s ashore is traiisforined Into 
tjracehil water acrobatics He can twist, somersault, or 
dart arrow-slraiuht after Ills picy, his progress marked 
by u line of surface bubbles, as he sparingly dribbles used 
air from the corners ot his mouth 

Ears and nnstrifs closed by a system of built-in valves, he 
can swim underwater for 400 metres at a lime, propelling 
himself with undulation of the body and tad or spurting 
with smooth, powerful storkes from the webbed foot. 
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J D. RadclilT wrola u scries of articles detailing 
the significance of the parts of the human body. 
Even today these articles are lapped up readily by 
teen-agers and adulLs. An extract from the article, 1 
AM JOHN'S FOOT, reveals how Radclill has been 
serving the cause of EJ. 

John has' no Idea what a complex piece oE machinery I 
really am... Through the intricate Interaction of my 26 
bones (one-quarter of all John’>i bnnea are In hii feet), 
107 llgnmeiiLs and 10 miisclea, I am Ualancln); a .six-fout, 
t3-slone pile of fleih and hone. 

'fry lialancln)! anylhinp ihul sl/c on an area mi larper 
than the .wle.s of two fi-et! Il‘h' a tricky bu‘ilne'a . ft would 
take a good-iil/cd computer to handle a halanclnp act like 
that.... Walklnit Is even mme complex. ...Lct John walk 
down a pavement at a cninlortahic lOO-sIcps-u-mlnute 
pace That mcuits I am htlllnfi cement with a 13-.sloncJolt 
SO time.s each minute. ...In his lifellmc, John will walk 
simicihine like 05,000 miles—which means tens of millions 
of JolLs for mu. The wonder Is that I don’t collapse 
coniplctcly. 

The older children find the information which 
IS packed in the articles appealing. Facts and figures 
add to their knowledge. They lake on details about 
freedom fighters (My young friend Gccta Sekharan 
has been running a .serial in Children’s World which 
i.s very popular), find the reports about Hannibal’s 
crossing the Alp.s or Alexander's quest lor world 
conquest or Napoleon's achievements stimulating. 
They are willing to read about any subject under the 
sky,, be it adventurc.s, like the sea voyage of 
Colombus to discover the East, ending up in 
America; or Scott’s journey to the Pole; or the Indian 
expedition to the Everest or the Antartic (I reported 
this in Children’s World): or journey to the moonr 
or unmanned space probe,s of Venus or Mars or to 
stars beyond the solar universe; or our preparation 
to greet Haley’s Comet; or the danger which man 
faces from nuclear,weapons. The teen-ager is old 
enough to realise die amount of labour involved in 
creating a work of'art'. He Finds the unique trail of 
■scrivee by Baba Amtc (who serves the poor affected 
by the dreaded disease leprosy) or Sunderlal 
Bahuguna (who has been fighting the battle to save 
our environment, to avert ecological imbalances, 
through his Chipko Movement) or Dr Sethi (who 
has come a great help to those who-had lost their 


limbs. There is Sudha Cliandrtui, a young eighleen- 
ycar-old who lost her legs in an accident. She wa.s 
an accomplished dancer The loss of legs was a 
serious blow to her plans. But she revealed inimen.se 
■strcngtli, found a new life wuh the help of Dr Scihi, 
and within three years have gamed enough fluidity 
of inovcment to dance on her arLificial feet. No 
mean feat, that), The teen-ager wants to read arm¬ 
chair travelogue which gives him an insight into the 
plcasurc.s of travel Articles on art and literature add 
to his fund of knowledge, EJ, for the older group of 
children, thus, has a wider range. It is almost akin 
to EJ for older people loo. And iis the teen-ager 
moves to more serious articles, more complex 
.subjects, he develops a higher sense of humour too, 
He begins to enjoy the fun tliat one can get from 
words, I ran a scries of articles in Yuva Bharati 
titled FUN WITH WORDS, which was well-received 
by the readers 

The prime of EJ i.s very clear, It has to augment 
the curriculum, act as a sort of knowledge bank to 
which the sludcnt can turn to 'satialc his innate 
curiosity or to gain new insights. There has been an 
attempt made, in recent limes, to serve EJ through 
school or college magazines which serve, in some 
ways, like hou.se journals of prorc.s.sional bodies or 
indu.slrial houses. The school or college magazine 
gives details about all the activities of the institution. 
It carries details about the achievements of the 
students in various fields, .scholastic, .sports. Fine 
arts including painting, sculpture, painting and music 
and dramatics. The students, who feel the itch to 
write, _gcL a chance to Haunt their creative outpuLs, 
to find delight in gelling published. The magazines, 
thus, act as the training ground for future-writers, 
journalists or illu.siraiors or photographers. The 
'Students who arc actively involved with its production 
al.so get the feel of how a magazine is produced, 
what inputs go to make it a succc.ss, how information 
has to be presented, 

It must be admitted that the quality of the maga¬ 
zines published by schools and colleges is yet to gain 
the standard needed to make them really effective. 
The reasons arc not far to seek. There are very few 
teachers who have clear idea of how to go about 
publishing a magazine. The involvement of some 
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is Lhc area of opcralion of ihc rcpoiLcr, where lie 
gaihers or collecLs maicrials for ‘'is ctiucauonal 
writings. Reporting is no recent art It belongs to 
the time when human society was hardly organised. 
Existence of some form of human habit!Uion.s wa.s 
leported through certain indications Languages 
developed and along with it developed the reporting 
system Today we have reporting in us most modern 
and most effective fashion with its efficient and 
effective communication. Education reporters arc 
.specialists well versed in the theory and practice of 
education. They confine the field activity to the 
various sectors of education. 

Educational Reporting and Schools 

It is suggested that in making educational 
journalism as discipline, schools .should' 

1, Stress more imaginative and varied types of 
report wnting. 

2, Develop highcr-ordcr thinking skills by 
! having students repeatedly organize their 

thoughts, Offer points of view, and defend 
their positions 

3, Teach report writing strategies, i,e., wriie- 
edit-rewnte 

4, Emphasize writing and reading outside of 
school, since findings show that studcnis who 
read more at home and do regular homework 
are better writers. 

5 Discourage negative comments, or focus on 
errors and stress positive writing methods, 
being enthusiastic about clarity and 
consistency. This will lead to an overall 
positive attitude toward the skill. 

Report wnting is a skill important' in itself. It 
Wns them to use the language effectively. If the 
students, have,clear and exact ideas, they will have 
less difficulty in finding the right words and the 
correct forms to express those ideas. The best 
subjects are those which reflect the life of the 
educational institutions and their practice in society 
The teachers also should be realistic in their 
expectations. They must not expect their students to 
write the educational report like the masters of 


English kmgiuigc. They .slioiild appreciate 'X’haicver 
good I.S found in their vctituics and encourage them 
to improve upon them bccaiw every attempt has 
some room for improvcmeiU The Iir.st .step towards 
improvement is to lind out the wcaknc.sscs. lie may 
ask qiicstion.s like: "Arc there too few ideas here, or 
is the expression too vague ami inexact? Arc the 
ideas too general luid .sweeping and not detailed 
enough? Does the thought jump from fact to fact 
without any understandable conncciioii.s or logical 
sequence? Are the ideas good, but jumbled m the 
wrong order?" 

The teacher while correcting tlicir wriitcn report 
should examine the fallowing a.specLs: Grammatical 
correctness, continuity oflangiuigeand thought,clarity 
of language and relevance to .subject, Thc.se arc essential 
elements for improving the student’s reporting .skill, 

There is a vast scope for reporting practice at 
higher lcvcl.s of learning a.s well where .siudciiLs arc 
taught various siagcs of collecting and organizing 
information, describing events and preparing reporLs 
and studies. They mu.si be encouraged in cxprc.ss 
themselves without inhibition, and to rcjwrt free 
from the fear of criticism, 

Qualities of a Good Reporter 

A successful educational reporter pos.scs.scs the 
following desirable qualities. 

1, He is dynamic and tied up with "fresh 
reported events", giving new educational 
informaiion and details of future plans* 

2, He has a thorough knowledge of hi.s job. He 
is aware of the tirea.s he lias to move in. 

3, To the news media he has to fulfil ihe 
following obligations with regard to providing 
educational news or information : 

1 , Important educational events taking place, 
ii Educational development plans, 
iii. Movements of educationalists, psycho¬ 
logists. 

iv Announcement of educational policies 
I by Government, 
y. Unusual happenings in'educational 
institutions. 
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vi. Hclucational ihouglu. 

vn. Since ihc newspaper caicrs lo ihc 
demands of die people, die reporlcr has 
in provide information meaningful lo 
iLs readers. 

viii. He selccLs and provides mformaiion that 
affects many, Mdicdicr irivial or great, 

ix. Timeliness is anodicr element that ihc 
reporter mtikc.s by winch the 
educalioniil ncw.s go quickly 

X. “fiol" biinimg news is more acceptable 
than 'cold' news. He provides the 
reixirl, which IS informalivc, m.slruciivc, 
associative, recreational and motivating. 

XI, He develops an independent and 
impartial way of reporting educational 
news. While giving an account of an 
educational insiiiuiion's progrcs.s he 
ncctl.s to be objective, impartial, correct 
and ii.ssociiilive. He may not allbrd lo 
give his own impressions of good or 
bad conduct, Similarly, progrc.ss or no 

. progrcs.s, intelligent or dull, he has lo 
give his report keeping m view the 
overall a.ssc.ssmcnL of the people's 
progress made by all the teachers and 
in all the .spheres of school activity. 

xii. The aim of the reporlcr need only be 
directed towards correction and 
improvement in the pupir.s all-rou\id 
development and towards a.s.sociaiing 
all the conccincd forces controlling 
human progress and pro.sperity. 

xiii. To be a good reporter, what one needs 
is common .sense and command over 
language. 

Types of Reporting 

Educational journalism includes interpretative, 
investigative as well as depth reporting. 

Interpretative Reporting 

Suppose a reporter wants to write on the working 


of the semester system in colleges. For this, he 
needs a strong background of the subject. He should 
be careful to check all source,s of information before 
writing the report. If there is any doubt regarding 
facts, it is bcttc! not to report than to give a.wrong 
inicrprciation based on incomplete data, A wrong 
interpretation is woi.se than no interpretation. This 
kind of reporting offers him an opportunity to give 
his opinion in educational news columns. Conscious 
effort should be made to keep personal bias away 
from the report, making it based on logical 
argument.s, sufricienl background knowledge and 
analysis of facts. 

Investigative Reporting 

The mass media men in India have become more 
a type of inve.stigalive journalisLs writing ‘newsy’ 
aspect ol reporting the various internal polidci in 
the Government and univcisiLie,s. It is a novel way 
o( reporting the events. 

Educational news items, by and large, need some 
invcsiigaiion. Invcsiigaiion improves the quality of 
the report.. “Bonded labour in cla.ssroom’’ was an 
investigative report found in “The Hindu". Here the 
investigator should have taken a lot of planning in 
the preparation of the report, which analysed the 
bad service conditions of teachers working in various 
colleges of Tamil Nadu, Such investigative reports 
need pains-taking gathering of facts over weeks or 
months, .sometimes lUs publication may lead to 
litigation. The icporter, after careful planning and 
organi'/.cd efforts, arrives at die results which uncover 
something wrong m the educational sysietn. 
Investigative reporting is a major exercise involving 
a lot of funds and many dangers, Before tliey actually 
undertake the investigation, they should consult the 
editor for its viability and worthwhileness. The “take 
off of the project depends largely on the risk-taking 
on the part of the editor or owner, Scanning the data 
or information available, he analyses the material 
and proceeds further. He Finds relationship in the 
gaps or the disjoints by way of conducting intervlewt 
and administering questionnaire. The facts art 
interpreted and conclusions arrived at. In the cast 
of newspaper, they have a separate team o 
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educational reporters headed by a senior member of 
the staff for investigative reporting, They should be 
aware of the various problems confronting the 
educational institutions, Major sources of these 
investigations are Government reports, reports of 
various educational committees and commissions, 
papers laid on the tables of State Legislatures and 
Houses of Parliament, An investigative reporter is 
more like a judge and not like a public prosecutor. 
The entire investigation is done on a scientific basis, 
where the hypotheses are tested and die acceptance 
or rejecuon of the same is made on the basis of die 
interpretadon made. 

Depth Reporting 

Here the reporter goes deep into the subject, It is 
also called "in-depth reporting. the reporter tries to 
cover all aspects of the news and investigates as 
deep a possible and interprets facts thus gathered so 
that the common reader understands them. This 
facilitates effective communication of information. 
The reporter gives background to a problem and 
plays up a human interest angle to improve 
readability for the benefit of the layreader. 


Conclusion 

It IS clear that educational journalism can be 
widened in its scope for vocationalising formal 
journalism and developing it as a core and vocational 
subject suited to different levels of education, Special 
training must be given to teachers in the preparation 
of report,s, This will enable them to produce good 
school magazines and cducadonal reports, cdiicational 
articles and write-ups based on school community 
activities. It is suggested ihat an SnLcnsivc inscrvicc 
training in educational report writing will go a long 
way in making tins new venture more meaningful 
and productive to the learners of the 21 sL century, 

While stressing the importance of educational 
journalism, ii is not intended to diffcrcntiaic or scparaic 
It from normal journalism In fact, there is no dichotomy 
between the two; they are only two aspects' or phases of 
the same entity, Since the object of boili Ls society, they 
have to work hand m hand, complementing, and not 
contradictinjl, each other. Educational journalism is still 
in its teens. When it is fully developed, it is sure to 
become a strengthening component of ordinary 
journalism, JoumalLsis have also lo contribute their share 
to the development of educational journalism, 
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Newspapers as a Source of Education 


VliROmS CltANDY 

Peel Memorial Training College, Mavehkara 


T itii Newspaper is always wiih us, al home, m ihc 
siudy, on ihc journey, in the classroom, in the 
reading room; yes, everywhere, So, naiiirally ii 
proclaims its usefulness. What we have to examine 
is how useful it is in our educational exploits. What 
can the teacher or the learner do to make use of it 
for definite educational purposes? 

The various educational purposes incorporate a 
number of areas, like teachers’ preparation, teachers' 
reference, students' .study of the learning content, 
preparing for examination, working for assignments, 
reading seminar papers, participating in academic 
dnscus-sions etc. The theses that newspapers can be 
used forcducationai purposes is pul forward because 
It is a truism in educational journalism that a news 
Item or report in a new,spapcr will have different 
perceptions by different readers. The members of 
the teaching community are always interested in 
relevant and meaningful episodes in newspapers (or 
the sake of teaching and learning process, 

The events (national, international, scientific, 
technical and what not) arc helpful to the educator. 
For example, the social studies teacher has to make 
use of the current events occurring m the newspapers. 
In his leaching, as well as helping the learners in the 
pursuit of truth, the current day-to-day events arc 
effective resource units. The science teacher also 
has sufficient materials in this news medium for his 


exposition ol scientific truths For instance, the 
teacher of Life Science can easily quote froifi the 
newspaper, stones about conservation of nature, or 
news stories about wild animals. 

As teachers, we believe in the adage, 'knowledge 
is power’, So we have to be sufficiently armed with 
certain weapons and tools. Digging up newspapers 
for knowledge is an interesting proccs.s. Good 
joumali-sts do a lot of research when they prepare 
news and reports, editing, for that matter, requires 
enough wisdom, in retaining suitable matter and in 
eliminating irrelevant matter Every journalist, one 
who is at the desk or in the field, has to be aware 
of a lot of facts and figures regarding a report. As 
he travels around, he has to pick up all the figures 
he can—even the guc.s.s estimates given to him by 
local politicians, He has also to think and argue 
rationally, diraw correct conclusion.s and be away 
from selfish interests, If these are done sincerely, 
the net effect will be a body of perfect knowledge 
and that is what is presented in his newspaper. And 
this of coarse is acceptable, palatable to us as 'cakes’ 
of knowledge to be served again, 

The newspaper provides different types of 
materials for learning and teaching. For the literary 
minded there are related features in a Sunday 
supplement. There is the Finance section, for the 
Economics students. There ts the sports and games 
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page for the Physical Education teachers There is 
coverage for, national and international news and 
this is useful for the teachers of politics, 

A good newspaper always provides material which 
IS useful fo debates, Our students lag behind in 
debating skills compared to those of other interests, 
A good debator is always a good reader; such a 
person has enough food for thought and argument, 
in a newspaper 

Newspapers, on their own, have the objective of 
educating the public; and some do have specific 
editions for the purpose, ‘The Hindu’ has an 
Educations Section every Tuesday, Other papers 
invariably have columns on educational and scientific 
aspects, A number of researcher in education do 
refer and quote a lot from the newspaper 

Book reviews in newspapers are very much 
helpful in education. School and college libraries 
can scan the reviews for suitable books One will 
also get some introductory idea about certain books 
when book reviews Are noticed, Some teachers 
review books and in that way educational and 
academic viewpoints as well can be paraded, 

Teaching articles and special treatises on 
educational problems can be studied by teachers 
and students. These can be the topics for educational 


seminars, discussions and colloquiums,, The above 
types of articles are mines of informaiion The editors 
who pen such articles are scholars with a breadth, of 
vision and outlook; and that would mean that their 
papers are not only scholastic but also experiential 
Certain articles, pictures and cartoons which 
appear in the newspapers are worth'publishing’ again 
and there can be flashed on bulletin boards in a 
school or college, The scrap book also may contain 
cuttings from newspapers Articles related to a topic 
can be published with the permission of the 
respective writers and editors 
The newspaper thus is a veritable source of 
various tools, materials and incentives in education, 
There are newspapers and newspapers So the 
discerning wisdom of ihe educator will help him to 
choose the needed material For dial mailer, the 
newspapers is a medium which wonderfully serves 
the cross-section of society. And when it is a mirror 
of the public mind, it is only fitting that the educator 
also should try to find out his weaknesses and foibles 
from a newspaper. The newspaper has a double role 
of educating and correcting the educator. The 
educational agencies have to organise the educational 
sellings in such a way that the newspapers become 
a must in their pursuits and adventures as in education. 



Newspaper Reading Habits and School Education 


A.S. Balasubhamanya 


T he functions of the mass media have been 
described primarily to inform, to educate, and 
to entertain. The first and foremost duty of them is 
to inform the society about the various developments 
in our surroundings, This job has been performed 
by various means and systems through the ages. But 
the landmark achievement was the perfeciion of 
printing art in the middle of the I5lh century which 
heralded a new era in the diffusion of knowledge. 
The general awakening assisted by new means of 
spreading knowledge marked a new era in the history 
of humanity, 

The mass media flood the society with 
information providing ample apponunities to acquire 
new knowledge. A student today is served with latest 
information in various fields iransmiiied by the 
media. The technological advances in the areas of 
computers, satellites, laser, microchip, etc., have 
brought about revolutionary charge in the field of 
mass communication. This information explosion 
has influenced the learning process. 

The education process by the mass media is 
characterised by disconnected, scattered information 
with more emphasis on entertainment, presentation, 
viewpoints, etc. whereas in education knowledge 
forms a coherent ordered system endowed with 
meanihg. 

News is no more the monopoly of newspapers. 
With several bulletins over radio and television, the 


newspapers have to look for something different 
from that is already reported, More investigations, 
interpretations and educative teams and the areas 
which did not merit much attention are now getting 
more priority in the print medium, Thus, more and 
more teams which intend to educate and enlighten 
the readers are being published, 

Newspaper reading would help the students to 
know their surroundings belter and assist them in 
undersianding belter various subjects connected to 
their studies. They would function as a catalyst lo 
kindle more and more interest and curiosity enabling 
them to acquire more knowledge. 

The present study was taken up with the following 
objectives: 

- To find out the newspaper readi^ng habits of 
high school students of Hubli, Dharwad, 

- To examine their reading patterns and subjects 
of interest 

' To understand how newspapers help them in 
their studies. 

■ To examine the utility aspects of newspapers 
by students. 

- To find out lo what extent teachers encourage 
them to read .newspapers and use examples 
from them in classes. 

To know their opinions about the newspapers 
in general 
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The data were collected through a questionnaire 
from the students who were selected on a random basis. 

Findings 

Majority of the students (73.17 per cent) read 
newspapers at home and very few at school (17 07 
per cent) and 14,63 per cent at neighbour's house. 
As far as the time spent on reading newspapers 
is concerned, 59 75 per cent of the students said 
they would spend between 10 to 20 minutes, 32.92 
per cent of students about 20-30 minutes and 7.31 
per cent students spent more than 30 minutes, 
Although the respondents were chosen from both 
English and Kanqada medium schools, Ihe study 
shows that majority of the students read Kannada 
newspapers. The two most popular newspapers are 
Samyukta Karnataka (48,78) and Prajavani (31.70). 
Only 21.09 per cent said that they read English 
newspapers like Decan Herald. The other English 
dailies are read by less than ten per cent of them. 
The readers of Prajavani spent more time than the 
readers of Samyukta Karnataka on reading their 
newspapers. 

The study reveals that though teachers did not 
specifically encourage the students to read 
newspapers, yet 68 35 per cent of t'jie students read 
newspapers, 

A good number of students i,e. 42.68 per cent 
said that their teachers gave examples from 
newspapers on current topics. When they were.asked 
to recall a few such instances, they mentioned about 
air crash at Bangalore, drug adiction, Kashmir 
problem and election analysis. About 36 per cent of 
the students said that their teachers gave examples 
from newspapers only on a very few occasions. 
The study confirms that majority of the teachers 
quote examples from newspapers. 

It is very important to note here that 93.4 per 
cent-of the students felt that newspapers should be 
read by the students This indicates the urge among 
the Students to read newspapers and the recognition 
of their immense usefulness as a source of 
information. 

When they were specifically asked as to what 
extent newspapers helped them to understand their 
subjects better, 56.09 per cent of them said that 


they helped them to understand their subjects better 
and 35,36 per cent of them were of the opinion that 
newspapers would help them only to some extent. 

It is to be remembered here that the fact that > 
newspapers contribute to enrich their knowledge is 
accepted by the students. 58,49 per cent of the boys 
said that newspapers helped them to understand their 
subjects better to a great extent whereas 62.09 per 
cent of the girls found newspapers of help only to 
some extent. It can be inferred that boys read 
newspapers more senously than girls 

4 08 per cent of the students said that newspapers 
helped them to improve their language and ennch! 
their vopabulary. i 

The study reveals that sports items are morc| 
regularly items followed by comics, cinema, news, I 
science articles and serials among boys, whereas! 
among girls, cinema items are more popular followed I 
by quiz/puzzlcs, comics, news and sports. Sports I 
Items are least read by girls. If parents and teachers I 
guide and encourage the students to read editorials, . 
articles, and other descriptive items, they may 
cultivate the habit of reading such materials to their 
advantage. 

The least read items among boys are editorials, 
features, astrology, business, advertisements, 
humorous items and letters, whereas, among girls, 
editorials, advertisements, letters, business, 
humuorous items and astrology are the least read 
items. It is very interesting to know that more or 
less boys and girls have similar likes and dislikes 
with regard to the topics of interest except sports 
items. 

As regards preserving the articles for further use,, 
boys pay more attention to this and keep the cuttings, 
compared to girls, 41.50 per cent of boys said that 
they had clippings of the articles for further use, 
Nevertheless, both boys and girls read newspapers 
with equal interest. 

Both the boys and girls said that they did not 
take down points from newspapers. 

The students have suggested that there should be 
a separate column for students. Advertisements 
should be less and newspapers should become cheap 
and language simple, They would like to have more 
science, sports and quiz items. Fifty per cent of 
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;papcrs art very useful for aboul 
and they are the mirrors of the 


public opinion. A world without newspapers is like 
a classroom without teachers. 



The Art and Craft of Book Reviewing 


G.S. Jolly 

College of Vocational Studies, University of Delhi, New Delhi. 


T he lover of books has special reverence for a 
volume newly purchased at the bookstore or 
freshly stripped of gift wraps. If he has acquired 
this devotion to the printed word under the aegis of 
a good mother or a conscientious school teacher, he 
goes through the ritual of first inspecting all the 
physical aspects of the object, which includes at 
least one thorough reading of the description 
material, inside and out. He places the spine of the 
book on the table, flattens the covers, and proceeds 
to break in the binding, separating a few pages at 
a lime from either end and running his finger along 
the seam to know in his bones that he has the feel 
of the book and the book has the feel of him. 

Most people who read arc not lovers of books. 
Perhaps not even a majority of those who write 
reviews of books. The book reviewer, to do his job 
honestly and competently, must get a genuine Teel' 
for the book whether he runs his fingers down its 
scam or not Before his eyes settle on the initial 
letter of the text, he must attempt to know what the 
book purports to be and what it promises to deliver. 
The process of reading the book and measuring it 
against that promise and observing which 
characteristics of the work arc most talking and 
deciding what few observations on his part will 
impart to his readers a comprehension of the book's 
work is called book reviewing. Dictionary of Literary 
Terms defines (book) rcciew as—^a brief account in 
which the writer gives his reactions to a book, movie, 
play or musical performance. 


Book reviewers have been chastised and 
condemned through the years for supposeldy deriving 
sadistic glee from their swift, systematic 
dismemberment and interments of works that may 
reflect on artist’s life work. 

A long-standing literary myth has it that Keats 
was killed by an unfavourable book review; that he 
gave up the struggle against tuberculosis, because 
of despair and hopelessness over a reviewer’s scorn, 
Goethe, himself by no mean a stranger to writing 
book reviews, nevcnhless wrote, ‘Schlagt thn’tot, 
den hund! Er Istein Rezensent Beat him to death, 
the dog, he is a book reviewer,’ 

In somewhat milder tone Carlos Baker, the critic 
and literary historian, wrote, among those who 
distrust the critic as an intrusive middleman, edging 
his vast.,, bulk between author and audience, it is 
not uncommon to wish him away of direct line of 
vision. 

Who is a Critic? 

S.T Coleridge once remarked that 'Reviewers 
are usually people who would have been poets, 
historians, biographers, if they could, they have 
tried their talents at one' or the other, and have 
failed, therefore, they turn critics. ' 

Many writers in the field of arts and entertainment 
are, indeed, people who have been poets, historians, 
biographers. But they have not necessarily failed. 
Coming over to critical calling, docs not indicate 
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lack of liilenl and creativity. Indeed, a reviewer who 
had enriched his background by first participating 
in the cultural world as a writer or an artist may in 
fnany ways be better prepared to understand a work 
and to judge it than the reviewer who springs full 
brown as a critic, 

There are, in fact, many examples which one can 
cite where people who have crossed the line so 
many rimes that they are remembered equally for 
their criticism and for their artistic output. 

Type of Book Reviewers 

The reviewers are basically appraiser of fruits of 
intellectual labour or diviners of trends in popular 
culture or mere drugges dutifully reporting plot and 
setting and are also, above all, a select group who 
provides the first public response to a book, Because 
even though blessed with the plenty of arts, 
entertainment, leisure-time activity, the reading 
public seeks guidance and advice from the media. 
Critical review of books is, therefore, the hallmark 
of journalism. 

The reviewers can be broadly classified into two 
categories:- (1) Hacks, who provide plot summaries 
or short description.s served up in stiucc of flowery 
adjectives, and (2) Literary craftsmen, who render 
serious critical judgements. Literary craftsmen write 
for a limited audience while hacks arc forever 
conscious of mass taste and publisher’s eye. Hack 
reviewers often rely on publicity handouts supplied 
by the publisher rather than read the book 
themselves. The so-called reviewers arc only blurb 
writers. Another hallmark of hack reviewers i.s that 
they rarely write an onfavourablc review Not that 
they lack critical standards against which to measure 
a book, but they arc also afraid of rculiaiion by 
authors and publishers. 

,, The later category of reviewers arc cultural writers 

I who lake their cultural responsibility seriously, that 
IS, they consider a book in terms of conlcmportuy 
taste and literature as well as, particularly in ca.se of 
scholarly books, in the light Of past, 


The Craft of Book Reviewing 

Before it is probed as to what a book reviewer 
should do, let us have an idea of what a book 
reviewer should not do, In the words of Carlos Baker, 
a reviewer should keep away from seven deadly 
sins of criticism. He is worth quoting at length; 
f “The seven deadly sins of criticism if we arc to 
avoid, and not one of us completely does, require 
of us a constant reassessment of our motives 
There is, for example, the critical sin of 
covetousness, which may cause the critic to seek 
fame at the expense of the author whose work he 
exploits. The closely associated sin of envy leads 
to denigration of the works of others for the 
hidden purpose of self-aggrandizement. To 
indulge in the sin of glullony is to bite of more 
than one is prepared to digest, denying others the 
right to partake. To be lustful is to indulge in 
inordinate desire for the gratification of one’s 
sense of power, The deadly sin of anger leads to 
the sloth of one’s composure and sense of 
balancing during the inevitable exchanges of 
differing opinions. The deadly sin of sloth is to 
repeal accepted lies about an author or a body of 
work beacuse one is too lazy to dig out the truth. 
The crucial sin of pride is to hand down 
judgements with a god-like assumption of in 
fallability and assume, along with the robes of 
Judge, the axe of executioner,” 

What makes a good reviewer is not only the 
personal ability to avoid the sms just enumerated, 
but also the ability to adapt the review to the style 
and the level of die medium, A book reviewer should 
write in the language of the journal m which the 
review is being published and also at the level of 
understanding of the readers who arc the audience. 
Not only this, a reviewer must a.sk himself what 
authority he has lo judge a work and how he should 
exercise that auihorily because critical review, is, 
generally speaking, an cs.say and the essay form 
leads easily to aulhorilalivc, high sounding 
siaicmcnis and conclusions. Therein lies the usual 
cause of scorn for critics, the cries of 'says who’, 
unless the writer rpaliscsThat one man’s reality is 
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not other man’s reality and makes an attempt to 
compensate. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words 
about the two schools of literary criticism. The 
academic people gave us two polarities to 
contemplate—authoritative criticism and impre¬ 
ssionistic criticism, Authoritative approach is highly 
comparative in which a particular work is evaluated 
in reference to historic models which have previously 
been judged worthy For this auLhontative critic must 
have considerable background preparation and 
exposure to the art form. 

Impressionistic approach, conversely, generates 
an expression of reviewers’ own reaction to work, 
exclusive of standards or procedures The work is 
judged on its own merits in a singular context. 

Both these approaches have arguments running 
against them. Authoritative approach tends to remove 
the audience from the centre and asks the readers to 
standby and watch while the reviewer submits his 
work to laboraiary analysis. 

Impressionistic philosophy, on the other hand, 
subsitudes other personal cirterion in place of 
historical precedent and can lead to excesses of 
ego-building that' are of no benefit to the artist or 
the audience, 

It is wise to fall closer to the middle of 
authoritarian—impressionistic continuum than to 
either of the extremes The best way is to offer brief 
discussion of precedents, putting the work at hand 
into some sort of contexts, then reflecting perhap.s 
ihc general casualness of letters and social 
behaviours today. More feel free to switch into the 
more comfortable personal essay style, after leading 
to an T-like-it-bccause’ conclusion 

Style 

As far as style is concerned, attention is drawn 
towards two facets of writing which arc crucial lo 
cll'eciive criticism — avoiding the cliche and 
condensing description 

1 Avoiding chiche is a simple matter or so it 
would seem to the beginner But the chiche is an 
insidious beast, lurking m shadow; waiting lo lake 
advantage of any sign or fatigue or laziness on the 


writer's part, Avoid plot summaries unless jusiified 1 
and situation calling for full exposition of the story 
line. Because, unless warranted, the review may 
look nothing but plot retold in a mocking and 
disapproving way, particularly when suspense is the 
key element. 

Developing a style of writing is important in 
building readership but relying on a private 
vocabulary is not the way to go about it. Style is an 
extension of personality, not a by-product of word 
coinage or hesaurus ' 

A thoughtful reviewer is one who learns to 
distinguish adjectives which merely measure or 
identify and adjectives which describe and illuminate, 
Nice, beautiful and heart-warming are excellent 
words but they can leave a reader wondering. Nice 
in what way? Beautiful of what qualities? Heart¬ 
warming to whom? 

How to Do 

A few words on reviewers’ preparation for writing 
a book review. Thfc process of thinking starts the 
moment the reviewer receives a copy from the 
publisher or magazinc/newspaper editor. The 
accompanying letter may include information about 
the nature of the book Whether it is a biography, 
a political commcnlary, a fiction or a doctoral thesis, 
etc, Needless lo say, the book must be read in 
entirety. Dust jacket and blurbs on the inside flap 
may provide useful information which may make 
the work of knowing the author easy. 

In case of non-fiction books it is always better lo 
relate earlier works o( the author, if any, U is also 
advised to have knowledge of similar titles so that 
the reviewer is in position lo place the book in hand 
in a larger context. It is also not uncommon these 
days to review four or five books on the similar 
subject in one go 

A rc-rcading of the review after a rest or diversion, 
would give opportunity to the reviewer to improve 
upon ihe piece through lightening and elimlnalmf 
redundancies by using alternate words and phra.ses. 
The credibility of the reviewer evaporates quickly 
when simple, easily checked, errors appear in his 
work, whatever the excu.se. 
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What then is expected of a book reviewer? What 
treatment or behaviour a reviewer is called upon to 
provide to the book he reviews, The review, to be 
readable and sincere, should reflect sense, feeling, 
tone and purpose. 

SertJfi 

We use words to direct our hearer’s attention but 
are we using the right words for the right audience’ 
Because as Confucious said, "When what is said is 
not what is meant then what needs to be done 
remains undone," 

Feeling 

What is the aim of the reviewer, Is he promoting 
the author or satisfying his own ego by seeing his 
name in print’ Has he shown any respect for the 
subject? The reviewer is not expected to churm 
praises like a mechanical piano but essay should 
depict the reviewer’s concern with the art form, 

lone 

Being a middleman, a reviewer has a 


responsibility towards the author and his audience. 
He IS interpreting the author’s work to his audience. 
He should arrange and use words which are milder 
yet truthful, 

Fiirpo,^e 

Apart from what the reviewer has written (i.e. 
sense,) his respect for the author and the subject 
(i.e., feeling), and h's treatment of the essay (i.e 
tone) should attempt to serve a purpose, 

It is not without reason that publishers and editors 
believe in the importance of book reviews, A good 
review IS expected to serve the public in many ways 
The primary obligation of the review is to inform, 
to report and to take notice of what is new. A 
reviewer helps the public spend limited time and 
money wisely, It is because of this function of the 
review ihat reviews are sometimes called ‘shapping 
guides’. When there are money and books to choose 
from, the reviewer would be abandoning his 
responsibility, if he fails to steer the audience to 
uncommon, innovative and excellent. 



Book Reviewing for Newspapers and Eductioiial Journals 


Hahinder Mohan Singh 
Lecturer, Department of Education,' 
Kurukshelra University, Kurukshetra 


T he art of book reviewing is as old as the birth 
of the book. With the coming of a book out of 
the printing press people would read, think and react 
to its theme. Book reviews perform an important 
function not only for the libraries but also prove 
useful for teachers, students and scholars who enrich 
their knowledge. The art of book reviewing in its, 
modem sense is of recent ongm compared to the 
literary criticism. While thinking on the birth of 
book reviewing one reminds of the history of 
reviewing periodicals. The early book reviewing 
publications are book notices or pamphlets published 
by the publishers of books having short critical 
accounts of new books. It was only in the midst of 
the seventeenth century when some systematization 
took place. 

Going back past, the first important abstracting 
journal that came out in the form of a digest was 
“Journal des seavanse” in the year 1665. This journal 
used to'carry brief information on all important new 
books in Europe. Another journal in English 
language which followed suit was "Philosophical 
Transactions" (Acta philosophia) brought out by the 
Royal Society of London In the later parts of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century, the number 
of book reviewing periodicals increased and they 
were all mostly of primitive types, 

In the start of the nineteenth century real 
development m book reviewing took place. 
“Edinburgh Review" (1802) was a journal of repute 


which earned many good critical book reviews. Later 
on many good journals which joined the line were 
‘‘North American Review" (1815), Blackwoods 
Magazine" (1817), "Westminister Review" (1824), 
etc. 

In India the first magazine in the field of' 
periodicals was "Oriental Magazine” (Calcutta 
Amusement) which started in 1785. But this 
magazine was discontinued after some issues. The 
twentieth century brought real development in this 
field. Many book reviewing periodicals stared in 
India, The names of Calcutta Review (1844), 
Hindustan Review (1900), Indian Review (1900), 
Modem Review (1907) are worth mentioning. 

Not An Ea.sy Task 

Successful reviewing of books for newspapers 
and educational journals requires an expertise in 
journalistic writing which is different from all other 
forms. It is not essential that the regular staff 
members of a newspapers or educational journals 
wnte reviews for their publication. This job can be 
entrusted to seasond critics and specialists in various 
•fields. However, there is no harm if sometime or 
the other a regular staff member of a newspaper 
practises this art. 

It has been generally observed that none of the 
newpapers or journals appoint people on full time 
basis for the purpose of reviewing. Employing some 
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cnlic sohUirily for ihc sake of reviewing is considered 
an expensive affair.Various newpapers and journals 
keep on reviewing books on dilfcrent subjccis luid 
it IS not feasible to keep special is l.s from all the 
fields-on regular basis just for the task of book 
reviewing 

Outside Reviewers 

Now-a-days the praelice of writing reviews by 
outsiders is on the increase Such people often come 
from various universities, insUtuics ot higher learning 
and some famous people in their respective fields. 
The outside reviewers keep possession of knowledge 
and ability lo a.ssc.s,s accountability on their .subject. 
But mere posse.ssion of knowledge would not make 
them fit for the job unless they are able to write in 
a readable and.acceptable manner. A reviewer is 
given imporUincc provided he has kept in touch 
with the latest developments and trends along with 
exprc.?.s'ing hinusclf fruitlully. 

Book reviews arc included in newspapers or 
journals as an integral part. These boost their 
popularity, leading to increase in their circulation. 
In some eases book reviews arc inserted in the 
columns of a publication just to follow the fashion, 
Very few publication.s oficr variety in their book 
review,?. Undoubtedly, book reviews add to the 
importance and authority of the newspapers. 

One of the important puposes of book reviewing 
includes providing guidance lo its readers. But there 
are some critics who perceive things as pcrfcctionisLs 
and act a.s great fault-finders Whatever they write 
can hardly be of any use for common readers 
Perhaps they write for the sake of other fellow critics 
or rcvicwcns, Such writing.? to not serve any 
objective. Often it is a.sked whether the book review 
has to help the reader or not The answer .should be 
m the affirmaiive. 

Book reviews also enlighten readers on frc.sh 
publications besides giving dcuid.s on them It is 
essential lo ensure that a book review is of good 
slandard so that iL helps the publication. This implies 
1 responsibility and objectivity in views and maturity 
iof expres.sion 

The staff members of various publications msually 


remain busy and whatever they write cannot be 
considered as experLs' views Similarly, other half- 
baked critics and reporters, and over-ambitious 
aulhor.s wishing lo get into print produce what can 
be termed a “reporting review” which is basically a 
report of the subject matter of the book under icvicw, 
with a few commcnls from the reviewer. However, 
it does not (ill the bill as far as the art of book 
reviewing is concerned. 

In fact a good review cannot be de.scribcd as a 
Hung in Itself, It IS essential to bring in analogies 
bccau.se the subject mattci has to be studied in the 
context of existing standards. This means lliat the 
review .should incorporate references to oilier books 
etc. by olheis or the same author. Offering examples 
also helps to bring out contrasts which .shaipen the 
commcnl.s and result in clear understanding of the 
matter reviewed, 

Value of Book Reviews 

The purpo.se of sending reviewing copies to 
periodicals us to publicise the book. The authors and 
publishers naturally wish to have a favourable review 
for their books. Sometimes, they inHuence the 
reviewers for that purpose 

It docs not mean all reviews are favourable ones. 
Reviews in standard pcriodicahs £irc of a critical 
type. But there is a general feeling that most of the 
reviews puhlishcd m different journals arc laudatory 
and lc.ss critical. This atiiiudc is aptly dc.scribcd by 
Merrill in the following words: ‘‘There is a chorus 
of praise, a reluctance lo condemn, and a strong 
tendency to say nothing one way or the other". On 
the whole reviews eliminate the poorest and point 
out the best, thereby rendering a valuable service lo 
the average person, 

Types of Book Reviews 

Broadly there are two types of reviews, 
(I)cnucal, and (2) journalistic. Critical reviews 
belong to the category of literary criticism They 
are based on subjective approach. This may differ 
from person to person. On the contrary, journalistic 
reviews are objective and less critical. They 
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summanse the contents of the book, noting the style 
and treatment It may even point out the physical 
qualities of the book such as paper, binding, printing, 
illustrations, standard of exposition, index and other 
bibliographical details The tone and tener of the 
review is not liable to much change, if the book is 
seriously reviewed by good reviewers The 
distinction of book reviews into critical and 
journalistic is not a concrete one, but only an 
arbiuary division 

In this connection Martha Boaz has stated that 
reviews, in general, may be divided into two classes, 
the descriptive and the critical. The descriptive 
review does not criticise, it merely seeks to tell the 
reader what the book purports to be and describes 
briefly' us content Critical reviews have been 
subdivided by Wayne Card into such types as 
judicial, moral and impressionistic “The judicial 
type compares a book with other title which has 
been accepted as good The moral weighs the book 
according to ethical standards The impressionistic 
type, the most common, judges a book by the critics 
personal reactions to it rather than by objective 
standards”. Again, reviews can be grouped according 
to the methodology in writing reviews. Some 
reviews are descriptive and critical in nature 'They 
vary in length Each book is described by a specialist 
in the field and represents a critical framework 
Another type is a sort of analytical review. They arc 
usually short. Most of the reviews found in reviewing 
peridicals are of this type. Only concise information 
us given, noung the proes and cons. But an element 
of criticism will be there. The third type of review 
IS the one in narrative form. It is very sketchy and 
only general information is given Many books in 
the same broad subject field are taken up together 
for reviewing purpose and narrated one after another 
Tlie fourth type is abstracting reviews. Hero abstracts 
are given and they are not critical in nalure, Abstracts 
can be long or short, but short abstracts are more in 
number, 

Time Factor 

(a) Poit-naial Reviews 

Reviews must be published immediately after the 


publication of books The value of reviews depends 
upon the promptness with which they are publushcd 
The book selection value of reviews is inversely 
proportional to the span of time between the date 
of publication of Ihc book and the dpic of 
appearance of the review in the reviewing 
periodicals In many cases, reviews appear very late, 
say one or twd years after the release of Lhe book. 
Time lag is comparatively less in general periodicals 
than professional or subject periodicals. Thus may 
be due to the pcnodiciiy of lhe.se publications. First 
of die professional journals are published cither as 
monthlies or quarterlies. It is a very serious problem 
m book selection. 

(b) Pre-nalal Reviews 

There arc certain publications available now in 
which reviews comb out even before the publication 
of books. Thus is possible only if there is real 
cooperation between the publisher and the reviewing 
agencies. Books must be sent out at the proof stage ^ 
for reviewing so that the reviews can be published 
before the publication of books. Publishers make 
advance announcemcnl.s regarding the forthcoming 
books. This information is helpful in book selection. 
In the United Stales, the United Kingdom and other 
advanced countries, reviews appear sometimes one 
or two months ahead of the actual publication of the 
books. 

E.ssentials of Book Reviewing 

U is not everybody’s cup of tea to write a good 
review, TTiis art can be cultivated through continuous 
practice. Some points which arc to be considered 
while reviewing a book arc given as under; 

1. It is essential to avoid vagueness for a 
reviewer who is supposed to be clear about 
the subject. 

2 A review should not consist of unnecessary 
details about books which will give away 
the main theme of the book. 

3. The whole story of ihe book should not be 
disclosed in the review A review is 
different from a summaijy, By telling the 
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end of tlie whole story the suspense may be 
lost. The review has to offer guidance and 
not to spoil a possible good book for the 
reader. 

4, The critic should never assume that the 
reader already knows up to his (cntics) 
level Rather he should introduce the topic 
for the common reader in a readable and 
understandable manner, 

5, Whereas one is not expected to write too 
much in a book review, he should also not 
leave the review incomplete One can say 
that practice makes it possible for the 
reviewer to make it appropriate for the 
reader, 

6, Some reviewers just peep into the 
book-read its details on the jacket cover, 
glance at the siarl, middle and end of the 
book and write the review, How far he is 
successful is for we all to decide, 

1 , Not all the books received by the pul^lication 


people arc reviewed Some of them can be 
introduced through the columns by giving 
their title, author’s name, publisher, price 
and the pages covered. 

8. Regarding the size of a review, a small 
review can consist of three to five 
paragraphs and a detailed review can be of 
10 to 18 paragraphs of medium size, 

9. A review reflects the personality of an 
author who with his ability conveys a 
philosophy through his versatile style, 

10. The reviewer should not hurt the feelings 
of the author by unnecessarily criticising him, 

11. A reviewer, if he wishes, can give a few 
quotations from the work reviewed 

12. It is for the reviewer to decide on the 
prefatory remarks of the review, It can be 
on the basis of his total impression after 
reading the book, The reviewer is required 
to arrange all the above points in a 
systematic manner and then write a review. 
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private schools can buy advantages to their children 
for entry into the university education through 
securing better academic standards. 

In terms, of university entry, it is the chance of 
gaining three or more ‘A’ Levels which is important 
In 1961 only two-fifths leavers from private schools 
had any ‘A’ levels at all, but by 1981, 63 per cent 
were leaving with at least one 'A' level, and 45 per 
cent had three or more By 1986, 21 per cent of 17- 
year-olds of school were back in the private sector 
and 63 per cent of all pnvate school leavers obtained 
at least one ‘A’ level and 46.4 per cent had three or 
more, (ii) Development of character through 
discipline is considered another advantage (iii) Other 
children will be encouraged to work hard for their 
examinations and later on ensure well-paid careers, 
and thus securing a position of ‘getting on’ in 
society,The author illustrates the third advantage 
accruing to the students of fee-paying private schools 
by quoting a few research studies like that of Boyd 
(1973) and of Reid (1986). The conclusion drawn 
from these studies indicated that high-ranking 
members of the civil service, the judiciary, the armed 
forces, the clergy, the cjeanng banks, elite positions 
in commerce, industry, and politics are 
disproportionately likely to have been educated 
privately (p.52). But it does not follow that a similar 
relationship will hold good in the future for pupils 
currently in private schools. Similarly, boarding as 
such regarded as a privilege depends on the 
individual child and the family circumstances. 

Privatization process within the eduction sector 
has also been in operation since the Conservative 
Party won election in 1979. The author illustrates 
this process through multi-dimensional in-built 
' mechanism of privatization in the education system. 
Through the assisted places scheme, 12000 new 
places have been created for those students who 
merit under this scheme for transfer to selected 
pnvate schools from maintained schools (high-ability 


students). This scheme was/the one major aspect of 
the multi-faceted 1980 Education Act and under 
this .scheme, the state financial help is provided ‘to 
give able children a wider range of educational 
opportunity’, by giving help with tuition fees, as 
independent schools. 

The other processes of privatization are: 

1. Government funding through charitable status. 

2. Other government funding and support. 

3. Privatization within the maintained sector. 

4 Education as a consumer products. 

The 1988 Education Reform Act incorporated a 
further scheme and strategy of privatization of the 
education system. City technology colleges represent 
the most obvious of the moves to support the 
privatization process in education. The grant- 
maintained schools have also been allowed initiatives 
ana schemes which encourage privatization, The 
changes with regard to open admissions, local 
financial management, and other wider powers of 
government bodies are very similar in that direction, 
“Parents” choice within a market of diverse schools 
will ensure that inequality and selection will 
soon become the major characteristic of Bntish 
Education (p.ll5). 

The author is in favour of decentralised control 
in financing of school education. State-grant should 
be distributed through Local Educational 
Administration to the grant-maintained schools. The 
National Curriculum should be extended to all 
schools, Access to all schools must be on a random 
basis. Industrial, business and private donations 
should be encouraged as long as they lead to a net 
increase in the resources devoted to education, 

These luggestions may check the growing 
tendency of privatization in the British school 
system 

V.P.Garg 
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Privatization and Privilege in Education 


Geoffrey Walford 
Roudedge, N.Y. ]990, IX +134 


T he book under review picks up a long-debated 
controversial issue of die so-called ‘privileged 
private schools in England under a historical 
background “Politicians, policy-makers, and the 
general public tend to have strong opinions about 
private schools,” But the author questions this stand 
as “the debate is usually conducted moic in terms 
of polemic than of a rational argument” In 1987 
there were aboul2,400 independent or private schools 
in Great Britain, They educated more than 5,60,000 
children, just over seven pei cent of school-age 
pupils, and about 18 per cent of those in school 
sixth forms The private sector is characterised by 
Its diversity as much as its elitism. 

The book attempts to present a clear picture of 
the nature and extent of the whole private sector of 
British Schooling. In England, the elite schools, fcc- 
paying or ‘commercial’ (Halsey, 1981), arc no longer 
called the public schools. The nomenclature of the 
public school was given first by the Clarendon 
Commission This commission put nine schools as 
“Great or Public Schools’ These were Charter 
House, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylor’s, Rugby. 
St, Paul’s, Shrewsbury, Westminister, and 
Winchester. Merchant Taylor’s and St Paul’s were 
day schools Regular sports fixtures, especially in 
cricket, were a key part in that acceptance of status 
By 1960, membership of the Head master's 


Conference was usually taken as a credit mark for 
calling a school itself a public school. 

In India, too, the nomenclature of ‘public schools' 
has been adopted since the so-called public .schools 
in India have followed the British legacy The 
argument given for calling them a.s public .schools 
was that entry in these schools was from all over 
the country rather from the neighbourhood. 

But in recent years, this nomenclature has' further 
undergone change. In the fourth chapter, the author 
has made a case that these schools should be called 
as ‘independent’, as it provides a satisfactory 
description of the relation.sliip between the .state and 
lhc.se schools. 

In chapter 'Politics and Private Schools', the 
auihor discusses differential provisions Lhiough a 
tripartite system of maintained secondary education, 
in addition to a continuing private secondary sector 
though the 1944 Education Act brought free 
secondary education for all. Recent social surveys 
indicate that the conservative party’s .support for 
private education is much more in line with positive 
public altitudes to private schools than is the 
oppositional stance of the Labour Party 

Do private schools give what parents want ? The 
answer to this question is investigated by the author," 
“The parenLs seem to have three basic motives m 
private schooling of their wards. These arc (i) These 
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private schools can buy advantages to their children 
for entry into the university education through 
securing better academic standards. 

In terms of university entry, it is the chance of 
gaining three or more 'A' Levels which is important 
In 1961 only two-fifths leavers from private schools 
had any ‘A’ levels at all. but by 1981, 63 per cent 
were leaving with at least one ‘A’ level, and 45 per 
cent had three or more. By 1986, 21 per cent of 17- 
year-olds of school were back in the pnvate sector 
and 63 per cent of all private school leavers obtained 
at least one ‘A’ level and 46.4 per cent had three or 
more, (ii) Development of character through 
discipline is considered another advantage (iii) Other 
children will be encouraged to work hard for their 
examinations and later on ensure well-paid careers, 
and thus securing a -position of ‘getting on’ in 
SQciety.The author illustrates the third advantagfe 
accruing to the students of fee-paying private schools 
by quoting a few research studies like that of Boyd 
(1973) and of Reid (1986). The conclusion drawn 
from these studies indicated that high-ranking 
members of the civil service, thejudiciary, the armed 
forces, the clergy, the clearing banks, elite positions 
in commerce, industry, and politics arc 
disproportionately likely to have been educated 
privately (p.52). But it does not follow that a similar 
relationship will hold good in the future for pupils 
currently m private schools. Similarly, boarding as 
such regarded as a privilege depends on the 
individual child and the family circumstances, 

Privatization process within the eduction sector 
has also been in operation since the Conservative 
Party won election in 1979. The author illustrates 
this process through multi-dimensional in-built 
' mechanism of privatization in the education system. 
Through the assisted places scheme, 12000 new 
places^ have been created for those students who 
merit under this scheme for transfer to selected 
pnvate schools from maintained schools (high-ability 


students). This schtfrtle was,the ode major aspect of 
the multi-faceted 1980 Education Act and under 
this scheme, the state financial help is provided ‘to 
give able children a wider range of educational 
opportunity’, by giving help with tuition fees, as 
independent schools. 

The other processes of privatization are; 

1. Government funding through charitable status, 

2. Other government funding and support, 

3. Privatization within the maintained sector. 

4. Education as a consumer products, 

The 1988 Education Reform Act incorporated a 
further scheme and sU-ategy of privatization of the 
education system. City technology colleges represent 
the most obvious of the moves to support the 
privatization process in education. The grant- 
mainiained schools have also been allowed initiatives 
ano schemes which encourage privatization, The 
changes with regard to open admissions, local 
financial management, and other wider powers of 
government bodies are very similar in that direction. 
“Parents" choice within a market of diverse schools 
will ensure that inequality and selection will 
soon become the major characteristic of Bntish 
Education (p.llS). 

The author is in favour of decentralised control 
in financing of school education. State-grant should 
be distributed through Local Educational 
Administration to the grant-maintained schools. The 
National Curriculum should be extended to all 
schools. Access to all schools must be on a random 
basis, Industrial, business and private donations 
should be encouraged as long as they lead to a net 
increase in the resources devoted to education 

These ’suggestions may check the growing 
tendency of privatization in the British school 
system. 


V.P.Garo 
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Trends in Modern Indian Education 


S.P. Ruhcla and RP. Singh (Eds.) 

Uppal Publishing House, New Delhi, 1990, pp. 468, Rs 425.00 


T im book open.s with an inlercsling, lucid, brief 
but rich account of Prof S N, Mukherjee’s 
contributions to the field of education with whom 
the editors had the privilege to work in the later part 
of 1960's The book, a collection of 33 essays on a 
number of diverse but significant topics of modern 
Indian education contributed by some of the leading 
educationists of the country, is a timely publication 
which brings out very clearly and forcefully trends, 
problems and future perspective pf Indian education. 
The very first chapter of the book which profiles 
the great Guru(Professor Mukherjec) by an 
educationist of the stature of Dr Ishwar Bhai Patel 
is a symbol personified of the respect and honour 
given to the doyan of Indian education whose variety 
of contributions have benefitted the teacher education 
world a lot. The remaining 32 chapters deal with 
different aspects of education. These chapters can 
be divided into six main categories, viz, school 
education, higher education, teacher education, 
education of the special groups and SC/ST and 
women, planning, and others 

Three chapters are devoted to school education. 
These describe primary education in its historical 
perspective, new learning environment through non¬ 
scholastic strategies of secondary stage of education 
and financial management in secondary schools of 
the country highlighting its various developments, 
role of the school principal in the context of resource 
management and approaches to a new kind of 
budgeting. 

Higher education and its various aspects with 
reference to past developments, present status and 
future needs are discussed in eight chapters A reader 
is initiated to the system of higher education in Us 
historical perspective, what ails the system, its 
problems and measures by which the system can be 


strengthened; higher education iii the colonial model,j 
present anchromsms and new directions in teaching, 
in the classrooms of colleges, and higher education, 
in the perspective of eighth five-year plan. Factorsj 
facilitating the functioning of a multipurpose orga-,' 
nisaiion like university, complexities in university! 
administration and fundamental requirements of ail; 
efficient university are also described Need to' 
integrate different resources for sound management 
practices loo has been oullined Integration of higher 
education, research and development process is 
suggested to break away the vicious circle of poverty 
and slow growth, A few rules concerning higher 
education and court's verdict are also mentioned. 

Teacher education and its various aspects ranging 
from qualities of teachers to growth of secondary 
teacher education institutions, their present statu? 
and role of the faculty in relation to future 
organisation of these institutions, a case study of 
the developments of teacher education in state, 
reform in teacher education curriculum transaction 
and how to bring it, emerging fields of research in 
teacher education; teacher education in the year 2000 
AD and three scenarios of futurological perspective 
in teacher education are discussed. Trends in the 
teaching process, leaching behaviour and principles 
of learning are also dealt with. The chapter on NCTE 
is an informative one. In all, eleven chapters are 
devoted to teacher education. 

Five areas of concern in educational policy and 
planning and exisdng facilities for the training of 
educational planners and administrators m India,, 
training materials as also future training needs are 
covered under planning in two chapters. 

Four chapters are devoted to the education of 
special groups highlighting a research study relating 
to higher education of SC/ST and its policy 
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implications, status of women from vcdic period to 
modern linics, and bllrrlcis of and straicgies for 
women advancement into senior positions and 
working of llic four national institutes lor the 
handicapped. 

A few topics which though significant but could 
not be covered under the above-mentioned five broad 
categories are covered under the head ‘osiers’. The 
causes of the failure ol Indian cducaiion in the la.si 
three decade’s, and the directions in which il should 
work. weighUigc to resources other than money such 
as teacher community, students and time and giving 
more emphasis to achicvcmciii-onciiicd plans rather 
than cxpcndilurc-orientcd; and human value,s in the 
system of cducaiion arc given, Information sy.stems 
and .services in India is an informative chapter and 
‘orms an interesting reading 

The book is a rich volume which givc.s an 
interesting analysis and neat prc.scnLiiion of various 
aspects of education; yet some issues of equal 
.significance have either been omitted or their 
coverage is inadequate. School education and 
planning appear to have been given insulficicni 
coverage while themes like admi.ssit)n and selection 


procedure, prolcssional development of teachers and 
teacher educators, inscivice education, innovations 
and innovative schemes, comprehensive colleges of 
education, four-year integrated course of teacher 
cducaiion, role of SCERTs/SIEs in strengthening 
teacher cducaiion, State Boards of Teacher 
Education, newely csiablished DIETS, school 
experience programme, etc could have enhanced 
the richness of the book. Moreover, the different 
chapters appear to have .separate entities and arc not 
inicr-rclalcd, However, one should not carp for the 
omissions bccau.se one cannot sweep the entire 
backyard ol die complex phenomenon of different 
themes of education in a volume like ihis, On the 
whole, il is a very inicrcsling, useful and well- 
produced book, Educational planners and 
administrators, social .scicnii.sis, teacher educators, 
research .scholars and .students ol higher education 
will find the book a welcome addition It will serve 
the purpose of con lent enrichment programme for 
students of teacher education, It also contains useful 
informalion for ihe layman as well as die informed 
audiences as it satiates one's hunger for more 
knowledge of modem educational issues. 

N. Sabiiarwai 
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Indian Educational Review, being published by NCERT, is one of the lop journals in the field 
of educational research in India, The journal has a balanced coverage, including articles on all 
aspects of education and different fields of educational research, with a definite bias for problems 
relating to Indian scientists 

Indian Educational Review contains articles, research notes, book review, Ph.D, theses, materials 
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TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


JIE invites articles/papers on the impact of educational re¬ 
search on classroom practices and policy decisions. Specific 
examples where this impact is apparent may be given. 


General Editor 




Social Relevance of Research 


(Dr) R.P Singh 


T iir whole qiieslion of social relevance of 
research is of recent origin As more and 
more money is being made available to 
research, whether in the areas of industry, 
business management or science and 
technology, the decision-makers are asking 
about the utility of the research findings Its 
pertinence ts being examined more in under¬ 
developed countries than in developed ones 
Perhaps there are reasons for such an anxiety 
In the developed countries the researcher is 
already conscious of his social dependence. 
His survival is dependent upon resources being 
made available to him through foundations or 
ti'usts set up for specific purposes. II one docs 
not find oneself capable ol conducting .such a 
research, one docs not come forward for ii. 
The willingness of the scholar to work and get 
supported is reciprocrated by a conscious 
.society with a goal in mind Numerous trusts 
or foundations create special chairs in ihc 
university system or outside. Even the 
universities themselves have witnessed a shift 
in their specific areas of activities From 
preparing broad-minded individual scholars 
with a vision of ‘gentlemen’ they have 
gradually come to accept the idea that unless 
universities provided leadership to their society, 


the ‘competitiveness' of their social systems 
would be in jeopardy Research, advanced 
nations have come to recognise, can sustain 
lliem in Lhc cut-throat competition in 
innovations m almost all areas Their 
govermnems have come Lo recognise the fact 
that through floating of research funds for 
specific purposes, say, space research, 
alternative sources of energy, building 
materials, aviation or arms, etc they can get 
scholars who would address themsclve.s lo 
resolving their problems No wonder then that 
more and more able-minded, ambitious, 
industrious and competent young and old 
scholars are responding to this social need 
Pcrhap.s it also explains why .so many of them 
arc earning Nolicl Pri/jcs Irom tunongst researchers 
from llic developed coiinlrics. Except perhaps in 
iJic area ol literature Ihc undcrdcvcloiied counirie.s 
arc .seldom making any conlobutions, 

The pity of the situation i.s that the 
underdeveloped countries have also come to 
accept their place in the scheme ol things, They 
do not have the ambition to stand up to state 
that they would also like to make contribution 
in all shades of academic activities. The 
scholars who have the ability or the ambition 
tend to reflect then- nation’s despondancy, The 
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ones who can manage to leave their respective 
countiies for academic reasons do not come 
back It be made clear here that it is not 
proposed here to deal with their ‘braindrain’ 
problems We are concerned with those who 
wish to grow here and have no prospect of 
ever being absorbed elsewere . How come that 
they do not feel that they have any stakes in 
developing their own country'^ Are they or are 
they not aware that along with their nauon 
they would also grow in stature and recognition 
if they worked with a social goal m mind. 

Let us elaborate on the concept of ‘social’ 
relevance itself a bit more. The days of research 
per se have lost much of their luster. Now-a 
days even in the underdeveloped countries 
organisations are being set up with their areas 
of pnontisation, For example, in India there is 
a chain of CSIR laboratories Then there are 
institutions like ICS SR, ICtIR, ICPR, IIAR, 
IIAMR, etc to suport research, Besides there 
are numerous industnal houses where research 
findings are being put to immediate use. A 
regular stock-taking is done to assess how much 
of research findings is contributing to national 
requirements Research is being even now 
conducted largely in the universities, IITs, 
NCERT and elsewhere Except in the universities 
wheie most ol the research is directed towards 
training scholars in research methods, the others 
face a close scrutiny of their efforts. 

In fact we have in India two sectors of 
higher education. Whereas initial education of 
future research workers is still with the 
government-sponsored research system, Of 
course, a scholar in the government system has 
the freedom to take up individual research 
projects also but cooperative, prioritised 
research is encouraged for obvious reasons 

Two Basic Questions 

(1)' What is university’s contribution in 


resolving social problems in areas like India’s 
poverty, better means of learning or teaching, etc. 
(2) Is government’s sponsorship encouraging 
creation of new knowledge, better competitiveness 
in creating national identity, etc. These questions 
arise because in agriculture research and 
extension have done wonders in this country 
but m industry, busines.s or societal problems 
we seem to be borrowing on lum-key bases 
from the developed countries, Consequently 
parallel societies have come to co-exist in this 
country—one very affluent and well-informed 
and the other neither informed nor affluent , 
Even within these two broad categories 
numerous shades of sub-systems are thriving 
A kind of egg or chicken question is being 
bandied about as to whether or not universities 
should have been playing their given roles of 
training re: carchers, creating a social awareness 
in them and also helping to build a solf- 
sustaimng academic climate with the ultimate 
goal that a belter or brighter future for India 
would have been ensured. Of course, when 
one puts this question the universities respond 
by saying that the society does not trust them 
enough or else .where was the need to have 
parallel research organisations. In their own 
self-centred manner the researchers of the 
government-sponsored institutions feel that they 
have scored a point or two over the university 
system but they too lack the vision of 
generating meaninful research whose uses could 
be well-defined. They have a sort of grouse 
against the top bureaucrats who do not lake 
into cognisance their research findings, so a 
situation has emerged in which the university- 
trained researcher has severed his links with 
the universities and finds no comfort in the 
parallel system where he is working either for 
lack of direction or lack of recognition. 

It would not be too much to say that a 
rat-race is on among researchers too who are 
seeking positions of power and compromising 
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academic ethics. They employ devious means 
to realise their individual goal but eventually 
lose academic credibility among their fellow 
workers The tragedy, therefore, is that if the 
universities are terrified at the prospect of 
growing burcaucratisation and are gradually 
losing interest in research itself the system 
created lor resolving social problems has lost 
the clan both because ol the excessive perks 
being given to them and also because the 
wheeler-dealers in the system have no vision 
greater than the maintenance of tlicir own chairs 
In Lins dilemma the society has lost iLs batde. 

Within the universities a sort of 
feudalism has grown and its taking menacing 
postures The dccision-makers here have all 
the necessary powers and time to indulge m 
non-academic, anti-socictal activities. Ranging 
Irom research approval to degree granting is 
now-a-days open to manipulation, Indeed, the 
re.search degree-itself has lost all credibility m 
the job market It is no more than an additional 
requnement so imposed by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) One wonders how 
can a person be trained if he has no motivation, 
We seem to be content with talking about a 
hypothetical society which is facing 
innumerable problems The additional salaries 
have created an anomolous situation. More 
pciks have not yielded more social commitment 
or more work. It looks as though the teachers 


have become another organised militant union 
of academics who,se principal business is to 
demand more perks and undertake lesser 
responsibilities. The majority is taking it easy 
when the majority of their colleagues are 
straining their vocal chords for unrelated 
academic freedom 

Research, therefore, has to be organised, 
scrutinised and purposively directed to some 
goal and what better goal one could have than 
to direct it to a social purpose We borrowed 
research methods, jargon, research designs from 
the most advanced countries, then why not a 
bit of research purposes and climate too In 
indu,stry, business, technology and agriculture 
if the Indian researcher has .started taking 
interest in both R&D, then why not in other 
dLSciplincs How come that their rc-sctirch is 
still couched in a jargon which is so difficult 
to decipher ? There is apparently no shortage 
of talent or want of effort, then why is it not 
being put to any use ? Aren't our universities 
acknowledging the shift in the goals of higher 
education 1 Perhaps, they are but the system is 
not showing results either because the direction 
IS lacking in focus or the researcher is being 
smothered in his efforts by the unacademic 
climate that has grown in the holy precincts of 
the temples of higher learning. Perhaps there is 
need to shake 'them up a bit or else they will 
gc^ fro7,cn stifl by their inaction. 



Selecting a Research Methodology in Education 


Mohammad Miyan 

Professor of Education, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 


T he general trend in educational research is 
to pick up a few variables and find out the 
relationship between/among them or to 
compare two or more groups on some variables 
Experiments are conducted to see the effect of 
certain vanables; control is hardly exercised in 
such studies Besides, effect which is attributed 
to some manipulated variables’ can hardly be 
justified in the absence of proper control 
Most studies use inferential statistics in 
analysing the data though the assumptions 
underlying such statistical treatments are rarely 
examined, For example, in employing analysis 
of variance, the researcher does not bother to 
check the normalcy of the distribution, etc. 
The majority of young researchers feel that 
formulations of null hypotheses for their studies 
and testing them through statistical procedures 
is a must for the study to be an acceptable one. 
It IS not purely their fault, they are initiated 
into this kind of thinking by their teachers. 
Examiners also look for some statistical 
treatment whether or not they are conversant 
with their usage Research reports tend to lack, 
penetrabon and understanding of the concepts 

Determining Appropriateness 

A good piece of research is one which 
honesdy tries to answer certain questions. It is 


for answering these research questions one 
should adopt a suitable methodology, research 
design and techniques. By analyses of data, 
quantitative or non-quantitative (qualitative) 
approaches may be adopted. Research designs 
are generally thought of to be associated with 
studies requiring quantitative analysis A good 
research design is as important to qualitative 
research as it is for quantitative one. Historical, 
descriptive and analytical studies need not have 
any statistical treatment and need not adopt 
rigorous sampling procedures; material at hand 
should be judged as regards us adequacy of 
the phenomenon under study, 

A research report may be purely 
qualitative or quantitative or even a 
combination of both. It is difficult to agree 
with thos^ who consider the interpretation of 
quantitative analysis as qualitative judgement. 
It js adherence to a school of thought that 
determines whether a phenomenon be studied 
qualitatively or quantitatively. 

As in other social behavioural sciences, 
a number of methodologies involving the use 
of quantitative and qualitative techniques are 
needed to carry out research in education also. 
Data for qualitative research can be collected 
through techniques such as remains of the past, 
folklore, peoples’ wntten and spoken words, 
their observable behaviour and historrcal 
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records, It is important to be familiar with the 
theoretical framework within which these 
qualitative methodologies have developed. 
Quantitative research involves data collection 
through questionnaires, inventories and 
demographic analysis, etc. It may give an 
impression that it is the nature of the problem 
that warrants the use of quantitative or 
qualitative methodology. As mentioned earlier, 
it is a school of thought one has faith in and 
not the nature of problem only that determines 
the approach. For example, from an analysis 
of the relationships between suicide rales and 
a lange of social facts, Durkheim argued that 
the greater the integration of individuals with 
social groups, the less likely they were to 
commit suicide Social integration is measured 
by the number and strength of a person’s 
social relationships with others. He established 
various statistical correlations between suicide 
rates and social situations of individuals, He 
found that Protestants had a higher rate of 
suicide than Catholics, city dwellers than rural 
dwellers, unmarried than mamed, older adults 
than younger adults. In each instance, Durkheim 
claimed that the former had a lower level of 
social integration than the latter 

This analysis is based on the assumption 
that social facts should be considered as things. 
The belief systems, customs and institutions of 
society, the facts of social world should be 
considered as things in the same way as the 
objects and events of the natural world. 

On the other hand, British Sociologist 
J,Maxwell Atkinson rejects the logic and 
procedure adopted by Durkheim. Atkinson 
asserts that social world is construction of 
actors’ perceptions and subjective 
interpretations. As such it has no reality beyond 
the meanings given to it by social actors. Thus 
an apt of suicide is simply that which is defined 
as suicide by social actors Definitions of 
suicide depend on people’s interpretation of 


the events, Atkinson argues that suicide is not 
an objecuve fact that can somehow be separated 
from the perceptions of social actors It 
therefore makes no sense for sociologists to 
treat suicides as facts and seek to explain their 
cause. Instead the appropriate question for 
sociologists to ask is: How do deaths 
categonsed as suicide take place? An answer 
to this question involves an investigation of 
the meanings employed by those concerned 
with interpreting the cause of what is seen as 
unnatural death. 

In the analysis of suicides, the approach 
adopted by Durkheim is referred to as 
posiiivisuc and that adopted by Atkinson is 
known as phenomenological. The above 
examples are purely in sociological contexts. 
In teaching such situations can also be cited. 
For example : Who is an effective teacher ? 
Teacher behaviour is identified as a 
combination of various skills and 
characteristics One way of observing teacher 
behaviour is solely subjective; based on the 
assessment of the observer as is seen in the 
traditional method of teacher training. Here no 
quantification is made even of the skills of the 
teacher. Another way which gamed momentum 
in recent years is to quantify skills and the 
observer records as to how many times each 
component of a skill is demonstrated by the 
teacher in a given period of time. This is only 
an illustration of the methodologies adopted* 
and the mention of criterion for effectiveness 
is avoided. 

The foregoing examples may be helpful 
in understanding the situations which could be 
studied qualitatively and quantitatively. This 
classification of research studies in social 
sciences has its genesis in phenomenology and 
positivism. Educational research can be 
classified in several ways; one way may be 
qualitative vs quantitative, another may be with 
reference to time-frame, i.e. historical, survey 
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and experimenlal and yel another sociological, 
psychological, philosophical, historical, 
administrative, and so on. A study may adopt 
one of these approaches or a combination of 
two or more 

Before proceeding further, we may 
distinguish between a conceptual frame of a 
given phenomenon being an objective reality 
which is liable for quantifications and counting 
which is again quatitative in nature. 

Certain other methods which do not 
follow phenomenological approach as such can 
also be termed as qualitative methods, historical 
method or historiography is one of them The 
historical method involves collection of data 
from various sources, verification of data 
collected through the process of historical 
criucism and analysis and interpretation of such 
processed data 

There is scope for the use of qualitative 
method m other research techniques such as 
case studies and analytical studies (analysis of 
documents and texual material) These are the 
methods in which qualitative analysis can be 
used partially or wholly That History of 
Education is unamenable to quantification is 
not correct Knowing the number of students 
who went to school, leacher-pupil ratio, the 
kind of occupational opportunities, the kind of 
power situation and the way they were related 
all are related to quantitative methods, It may 


be said that depending upon the requirements 
of llie phenomenon studied, a historical study may 
involve qualitative analysis or a combination of 
qualitative and quantitative analysis. 

Case for Reorientation 

It is amply demonstrated that the 
knowledge of applications of qualitative and 
quantitative approaches to educational studies 
may produce quality research, The educational 
researcher must, Lherefore, be equipped properly 
with the tet'hniqucs of qualiiative analysis also. 

There is over-emphasis on quantitative 
methods for analysing research data in the Held 
of educational research The recourse is due to 
the ease with which data arc analysed; the 
researcher hardly attempts to interpret the 
findings in tlieir cntiiety, This, in a way, implies 
lack of knowledge of basic concepts and 
constructs relevant to the study Also the major 
portion of ‘Research Methodology’ papers is 
devoted to quantitative methods and techniques, 
To be able to choose a right kind of 
mclbodology, teachers of research methodology 
do need an orientation in qualitative methods. 
Interaction between teachers of education and 
those of other social sciences (particularly 
sociology) seems to be an immediate necessity 
in order to pursuade the former to apply 
qualitahve methods as well, 



Research Designs and Techniques of Quantitative 
Research in Education : Their Adequacy, 
Relevance and Appropriateness 


(Dr) R.P Biiatnagar 


R esearch is basic to every field of 
knowledge. It is a tool of tremendous 
importance for verifying, testing and validating 
current and old knowledge and also a means of 
creating new knowledge. It has, during the past 
few decades, moved to the center of behavioural 
sciences This is true about research in education 
also In die field of education there has been a 
lot of quantitative growth of research during the 
preceding two decades as is described in the 
Third Survey of Research in Education It is 
also a fact that, as compared to research done 
earlier, qualitative improvement has also taken 
place to a certain degree. But, this side of the 
picture is not quite bright, An analysis ol 
educational rc.scarch done m the past in tliis 
country reveals facts which arc very 
disappointing On several counls this voluminous 
rcsciirch seems to be week and inadequate. 

A review of past researches in education 
icveals that most researchers are confused about 
variou.s approaches to educational research. It 
has been found that in many studies the 
appioach adopted is causal-comparative which 
comes under descriptive research while the 
researcher has described it to be of experimental 
type, Similarly, correlational studies which. 


again, fall under descriptive research arc 
described to be of experimental type in several 
studies. Contant analysis, documentary surveys, 
information analysis, activity analysis are quite 
often confused with either historical research 
or field studies while they all come under 
survey type of research which is a kind of 
descriptive research, Field studies and field 
experiments are very much confused with true 
experiments. Similarly, ex-post-facto approach 
is considered to be different from field studies 
and field experimants. In fact, there has hardly 
been any true experimental research in 
education, while there are many researchers 
who claim that they have used experimental 
approach in their studies. It is very essential to 
know the distinction between these various 
approaches as the spacific methodology and 
techniques, particularly the rc.scarch designs are 
very much determined by the approach adopted, 
For example, the case study method when used 
as a kind ot descriptive approach will have 
entirely a different re,search design as compared 
to that which is warranted by the case study 
when It is used as a quasi-experimental design. 
The evaluation of the results obtained is also 
linked with the approach adopted in research, 
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The inferences drawn should always be 
evaluated in view of the degree of reliability 
and validity guaranteed by the kind of research 
approach adopted by the researcher. It is a fact 
that certain approaches yield more valid and 
reliable results while others come out only with 
crude results In some reliability or precision is 
high, but generalizability is poor. In the same 
way some have high generalizability but poor 
reliability. While interpreting and discussing 
the results the reseachers are very much 
required to take these points into consideration, 
which is possible only when they very clearly 
understand the characteristics and implications 
of these various approaches to educational 
research. For example, field studies maximize 
realism and concreteness of behaviour system 
The field expenment goes a little away from 
this in the direction of intrusiveness, i.e, control 
and manipulation of variables The laboratory 
experiment entirely discards the concrete 
naturally occuning behaviour system and, thus, 
moves away from realism. The descriptive 
approach, on the other hand, yields results 
which are more realistic and generalizable but 
are less accurate. When judged in this 
perspective the research in education completed 
so far in our country displays a very grim 
picture. It has been found in rnany researches 
that the topic as stated calls for a cause-effect 
relationship to be established but the researchers 
have used correlational methods or descriptive 
research methods insteadv, of experimental 
designs. The point that is being emphasized 
here is that the research designs as used in 
many researches are not appropnate, the reason 
perhaps being lack of clear understanding of 
various approaches to research in education. 
One thing that every researcher has to remember 
is that “realism", “precision” and "generality” 
are all very much desirable in every research 
but there cannot be a research design which 
maximizes all of them at the same time. Hence, 


he has to face a three-horned dilemma. All of 
these three qualities are most wanted, rather 
essential. Yet, all of diem can not be maximally 
achieved in any single study. For that reason, 
therefore, a great insight is required for selecting 
the most appropriate approach of research 
I which, in turn,,may help in identifying the 
most appropriate research design. 

From the researches reviewed by this 
author an impression is gathered that there is 
a lot of confusion about hypothesis-writing 
Some of the researchers write them in the nill 
form; others prefer to write them in the form 
of declarative sentences. Still a few others 
prefer to write only research questions to be 
answered by the research and discard the need 
to write any hypothesis, This confusion prevails 
in the minds of the researchers due to lack of 
understanding of the rationale underlying the 
process of hypothesis testing which assumes 
“toUendo lollens" form of logical reasoning 
The researchers should bear in mind that it is 
only the null hypothesis which can be tested 
stadsiically. There is no statistical method which 
can test directly any hypothesis other than the 
null hypothesis. Another frequent violation of 
this principle relates to directional and non- 
directional hypothesis. In many studies it has 
been found that the hypothesis stated is 
directional but the statistical test used is one which 
is relevant to non-direcuonal hypothesis testing. 

Hardly any truely experimental study has 
ever been conducted in the field of education. 
Almost all of them are of field study or field 
experiment type. But most of them arc quite 
inadequate from the design point of view. In 
the designs used in most of these researches 
the three great principles stated by Kerlinger 
as Maxmeon” meaning, thereby, maximization 
of expenmental variance, minimization of error 
variance and control of extraneous variables 
are, generally, not paid enough attention 
Maximization of experimental variance means 
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making the variances in the independent 
vaiiablcs of the groups which are caused by 
different levels or conditions of the independent 
vaiiables sufficiendy different from one another 
The conditions or levels should be made visibly 
different from one another For example, if wc 
itfc companng the effectiveness of two methods 
ol teaching A-I and A-II, then it is necessary 
that they should be really different from one 
another Otherwise, their effect on teaching 
cannot be expected to be different Thus, the 
principle means “pulling” the levels of the 
independent variables apart as much as possible, 
to make them as unlike as possible. Again, this 
has also to be remembered that too extreme 
and too close to mean groups may distort the 
results. The lavels or the condidons should be 
rationally and reasonably different from one 
another. Attempts are, generally, not made to 
seek such a balance in the experimental studies 
made in the field of education in our country. 
Minimization of error variance means 
minimizing the effect of any variable other 
than the experimental variable by (1) reducing 
the differences among subjects on exhaneous 
variables through randomization and control, 
(2) reducing the errors of measurement through 
controlled conditions and increasing the 
reliability of measuring tools, and (3) 
controlling other environmental conditions 
Control of extraneous variables which is the 
third principle of “Mixincon” is also ignored 
in most studies. 

Randomization is an important principle 
of experimental design. In a number of studies 
of experimental nature it is found that it is not 
present at any stage, Randomization ensures 
uniformity, similanty and equalization of the 
groups to be compared. Absence of it in the 
design of the expenmental research creates a 
serious difficulty, The results, thus obtained, 
cannot be evaluated as the theory of probability 
on the basis of which we come to know the 


extent of chance error will not be applicable 
and the significance of the results cannot be 
tested When .samples arc drawn randomly, the 
systematic criors get reduced and the accuracy 
of the results increases, 

The weakest part of all the experimental 
researches m education, according to this 
author, is the large component of error caused 
by conditions pertaining to measurement of 
variables. The p.sychological tools used in tliese 
researches are, by and large, not reliable. In 
many cases the reliability of these tools is not 
worked out, In case of standardized tools the 
original reliabilities are quoted and it is 
assumed that these will hold for the new 
population also which is wrong. Same is the 
case with the validity ol the tools that are used 
in these researches In most cases the tesus 
used are not valid For example, adjusunent 
inventories, organizational climate 
quesuonnaircs and many personality inventoric.s 
used in these researches cannot be considered 
valid -Random and systematic errors of 
measurement caused by the use of unreliable 
or less reliable tools used increase the error 
component and reduce the precision of the 
results obtained. This is the case with most 
researches in education. Systematic errors of 
both kinds (measurement as well as sampling) 
are the bad errors as neither they can be 
estimated, being outside the scope of any 
statistical theory, nor can their extent and 
direction be predicted, 

According to Campbell, the optimum 
design for the experimental research m a social 
setting is one that maximizes both internal and 
external validities. As described by Campbell 
and Stanley, there are a number of factors that 
affect internal and external validities of 
expenmental research But the voluminous research 
of this kind conducted in the field of education 
rarely shows any awareness of these factors and, 
hence, any sign of attempt on controlling them. 
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The researcher himself is an importanL 
extraneous variable of the experimental 
research which needs to be controlled. He 
introduces an unintentional component of error 
in the resuUes. This is termed as the problem 
of experimenter bias by Wilson, and Rosenthal 
and his associates, According to them, this is 
a serious problem and should be taken into 
account by every one planning an experimental 
research. Similarly, subjects’ perception of 
the demand characteristics of the research 
situation in which they desire lo make a good 
impression on the experimenter, when they try 
to present themselves in the best possible light, 
when they try to respond in a socially desirable 
manner also introduces an error component in 
the research outcome Errors due to these biases 
need to be ngorously controlled. But, in very 
few researches such attampts have been made. 
There are various methods available which can 
be used for this purpose. But, little attention is 
paid to this aspect of experimental research 
Misuse, rather abuse of statistical designs 
is another glaring fault of the designs used in 
experimental research in education conducted 
in this country. Parametric tests like the t-test, 
F-test, lactonal designs, correlational methods, 
etc, are frequently used m spite of their 
assumptions not being satisfied. The concept 
of power of the statistical Lest in a given 
situation IS not, ai all, taken mio consideration 
In many of these researches, if non-parametne 
tests of statistics were used instead of 


parametric ones, the results would have been 
more accurate and valid. Which statistical test 
will be more powerful is a relative phenomenon 
contingent upon the specific situation of 
research. It is not a thumb rule ihatparameteric 
tests are always most powerful. But, this kind 
of insight is not reflected in the majority of 
researches done in this country 

The consequence of these lapse.s on the 
part of researchers has been that the research 
conducted so far in the field of education m 
this country has remained, largely, “trivial" 
which means that it hardly reflects “reality” 
and is mostly artificial or inapplicable Most 
of It has poor internal and external validities, 
The results obtained in most of these researches 
seem to be of common knowledge, sometimes 
entirely irrelevant. It will not be an exaggeration 
to say that in most cases it is not possible 
to make a sufficiently valid estimaic of 
Its precision due to various rea.sons already 
pointed out, as a valid estimale of error cannot 
be made, 

To sum up, It seems pertinent to .say that 
looking from the point of view of research 
designs or research techniques the educational 
research done in this country remains away 
from being adequate or relevant The design 
part of this research has been, by and large, 
inappropriate and poor. There i.s’, therefore, need 
to make cfforLs on upgrading the level of 
awareness of the researchers in this area at ihc 
national a.s well a.s instiiutional ]cvcl.s. 
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Experimental Designs: Their Internal and 
External Validity 


(Dr) S.T V G. Acharyulu 


T he systematic scheduling of when, what 
and how treatments are administered to 
the subjects and of the observations on the 
performance of the subjects takes the name of 
a research design, The experimental design is 
essentially a plan or strategy for conducting 
research It refers to the process of establishing 
cause and effect relationships. 

Educational research designs are broadly 
classified as experimental and non- 
expenmental, In an experimental design the 
experimenter controls the subjects (pupil, class 
room, etc,) and conditions (events, situations, 
etc.) to be studied In an experimental design 
the researcher assigns subjects to conditions 
rather than merely observing them in naturally 
occurring situations 

Experimental Design 

A random sample of students of a certain 
class is selected lEilf of these students are 
randomly assigned to one group and the other 
half to another They are called Groups A and 
B Group A is given regular instruction in 
Mathematics m the class and personal tutoring 
for an hour at home while Group B is given 
regular instruction in Mathematics m the class. 
After a lapse of six months the progress of 


Groups A and B is assessed by an appropriate 
lest in Mathematics, The performance of the 
two groups is compared by using an appropriate 
statistic. The performance of Group A is found 
to be better than that of Group B and this is 
attributed to personal tutoring. 

Non-experimental Design 

The problem mentioned above can also 
be studied by making use of a non-experimental 
design Here the researcher identifies students 
who are already receiving personal tutoring in 
Mathematics at home and those who do not. 
The group receiving personal tutoring at home 
is called Group A while the other group is 
designed as Group B. The number of students 
in both the groups is equal. Both the groups 
are given instruction m Mathematics by the 
same teacher m the class. After a lapse of six 
months the performance of the two groups is 
tested by an appropriate test in Mathematics. 
A comparison of the performance of the two 
groups is made by means of an appropriate 
statistic. The inference is- that Group A 
performed belter than Group B and this is 
attributed to personal tutoring. 

In both the experimental and non- 
experimental designs, the research question 
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asked, the independent and dependent variables, 
the size of the sample, etc are the same but 
they differ in the degree of manipulation of 
subjects and conditions. Spector (1981) 
observes’ “It is sometimes said that 
experimental studies only establish that two 
things are related. .. Not all experimental 
studies establish causation, and not all non- 
expcnmental studies fail to establish it, An 
experimental study can fail to hold constant or 
control all extraneous factors and would 
therefore have difficulty in establishing 
causality On the other hand, systematic 
observation, especially over-time, can allow 
powerful causal conclusions, and one should 
respect the efficacy of these designs. Practically 
all modem knowledge of astronomy comes 
from non-experimental observation” (Paul and 
Spcctor, 1981, p 9) 

Characteristics of a Good Research Design 

A good research design ptodticas valid answers 
to research questions. Tlie following are some of 
the charactcrisucs of a good research design. 

1 The experimental design must be ap¬ 
propriate to the problem to be studied. 
Independent variables and dependent 
variables must lie defined clearly, keep¬ 
ing in view the purpose of the experi¬ 
ment. It is also necessary to examine 
whether it is possible to conduct the 
experiment and if .so the kind of re¬ 
sources needed to conduct the same 
In other words, the experimental study 
should be feasible. 

2 Adequate Control of Variablc.s: At the 
outset one should be clear about the 
meaning of a variable. A variable is a 
qualitative or quanliiativc entity that 
can take on different values. Variables 
arc olLen classified as independent or 


dependent. In experimental studies 
dealing with causal relationship 
the causes arc referred to as 
independent variables, and the cflects 
as dependent variables. 

The purpose of experimentation i.s 
to study the effect of the independent 
variable on Lhc dependent variable 
Often the dependent variable is 
influenced by variables other than the 
independent variables used in the study 
These unwanted or interfering or 
confounding variables have to be 
removed, sepaiaicd or conlrollcd .so that 
the cause and cffecL relationship is 
cstqblis'hcd beyond doubt, Someol these 
variables are conlrollcd through 
randomisation procedures through 
building ihem into tlie design, and llirough 
sialisiical techniques Failure lo control 
die unwanted variables often leads to 
mismierprciation of cxpcrimcnliil clllxiLs, 

3. Sample . A good design takes care ol 
the sample so that its results' can be 
generalized lo other groups or 
situations In a research design, 
randomness and representativeness of 
the sample arc ensured. 

' 4 A research design should yield relevant 
and adequate data A good 
experimental design yields enough 
iiilormaiion to test the hypoiliuses. The 
tlaia of the experiment should be 
uncontaminaicd and amenable to 
sttuisiica) analysis and micriirciaiion, 

5 Piovidcs a ba.sis for determining the 
experimental effects: Compari.sons are 
usually made bciween the group which 
receives the experimental treatment and 
the group which docs not receive any 
experimental treatment 

6 Applicability of the results The results 
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of a good experimental study are 
generalisable to non-experimental 
settings such as natural classroom 
settings, etc. 

7. Criterion of Parsimony . The criterion 
of parsimony refers to the preference for 
a simple experimental design over a 
more complex one If a simple design 
can provide^swers to a question, there 
IS no need to use a complex expenmental 
design. The complexity of the design, 
however, depends on the nature and 
purpose of the study 

Internal and External Validity of 
Experimental Research 

Ideally, a good experimental research has 
three tasks. 

To determine the invariant 
relationships among vanables. 
To study the relationships among 
vanables in a cause-and-effcct 
framework 

To generalise sample findings 
across settings, treatments, 
stimuli and tasks, subjects, and 
time. 

In order to realise the above, the 
researcher desires: 

To maximize the effect of 
systematic or primary variance. 
The effect of an independent 
variable (IV) on a dependent 
variable (DV) is called systematic 
or primary variance. The effect 
of IV is maximized by increasing 
the magnitude of IV. 

To control secondary sources of 
variance. The effect of any or all 
other irrelevant vanables in the 
experiment on DV is called 
secondary or error variation This 


secondary or error variance is to 
be decreased, 

To minimize error variance. This 
is done by increasing the accuracy 
of measurement of DV In 
principle, experiments are 
internally valid. But, internal 
validity is not automatic, it 
emerges through a careful 
selection of variables and 
appropriate expermintal designs. 

Internal Validity 

Internal validity deals with the question 
of whether or not IV actually caused the 
observed outcomes in an experiment In internal 
validity we ask the question; Did IV really 
produce a change in DV’ On the other hand, 
external validity is concerned with the extent 
of gencralizability of the resulLs, "To what 
populations, seitmgs, treatment variables, and 
measurement variables can this effect be 
generalized ?’’ (Campbell and Stanley, 1966). 
An expenment whose results are unmtcrpietable 
is useless Similarly, if the results of an 
experiment cannot be generalized, such an 
experiment will not be of much use Therefore, 
a good experimental design is one wherein all 
the factors that threaten the internal and external 
validity of the experiment arc minimised, 
controlled, or eliminated. However, it i.s to be 
understood that experimental designs in 
educational research arc rarely perfect in the 
sense of internal and external validity, Research 
designs which aim to maximize internal validity 
fall short on external validity. One should not 
increase internal validity to the detenment of 
external validity and vice-versa. The trend is 
to ensure a balance between both types of 
validity to the extent possible. 

In educational research numerous 
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categories of 'conlounding’ threaten the 
internal validity of the experimental design 
The term ‘confounding’ refers to the situations 
in which DV is contaminated by one or more 
irrelevant variables which make the 
interpretation of empirical relationships difficult 
and spurious In fact it is difficult to list all the 
possible confounding factors Such a list would 
never be exhaustive. However, an educadonal 
researcher would do well to note the following 
sources of invalidity of experimental designs. 

- Pro-active history 

- Retroactive 

- Maturation 

- Testing effects 

- Statistical regression 

- Mortality 

- Instrumentation 

- Experimenter bias 

In educational research the term ‘history’ 
refers to any “extraneous events’occurring in 
the environment at the same time the 
experimental variable is being tested”, we are 
conceined with current history and not past 
history. It is not possible to stop history from 
occurring, but we can certainly arrange events so 
that history does not uiterfere with the inferences. 

Pro-active History 

This refers to the inherent differences 
the subjects bring with them into the study. 
These include such differences as sex, mental 
ability, personality, attitude, etc, Let us 
illustrate how this source of confounding is a 
threat to internal validity. Suppose, there are 
four bicycles and two best ones are to be 
chosen. The investigator suggests that ninth 
class students of a school, who are of the same 
age, be selected for trying out the bicycles. 
Two boys and two girls of the same age and 
class came forward to try out The investigator 
gave each one a cycle and instructed them 


that they should all start when the signal is 
given and cover the distance of 100 meters, 
The judges were assigned the job of keeping 
the time taken by each to reach the destination. 
The result showed that the boys reached earlier 
than the girls and it was concluded that the 
two bicycles pedalled by the boys are better 
than those pedalled by the girls. This is not 
tenable because the subjects differed in terms 
of some pro-active history variables such as sex, 
height, moto-ability besides length of practice. 
Therefore, this is not a good expedment as it lends 
itself to various criticisms. 

How to control the effects of pro-active 
history? The variables of pro-active history 
are usually controlled by the tcchinque of 
‘mathcing’ or ‘blocking’. In ‘matching’, the 
most important subject characteristics in the 
different treatment conditions are matched. 
However, it is important to remember that it is 
not possible for an expenmcnicr to match the 
subjects on each and every characteristic. In 
fact the experimenter may not know what 
characteristics are to be matched. Further, it is 
quite possible that matching on one variable 
may re.sulL in mis-maich on some other variable. 
Therefore, matching is usually done on the 
most likely confounding pro-active history 
variables ‘Blocking’ is the procedure of 
equaling groups in an experiment on a 
secondary variable. The dimensions on which 
subjects could be ‘blocked’ include sex, IQ, 
SES, ethnic origin, age, etc, 

Retro-active History 

This refers to the events which occur 
during an experiment Let us illustrate this 
confounding variable. A teacher of a certain 
primary class was upset as his Class II students 
did not learn long division (arithmetic) as well 
as he expected. So he chose a series of film 
strips in which a stuffed toy monkey explained 
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the merits of long division to a toy cat He 
showed four such film strips to the students. 
A-bout this time another teacher of the school 
announced a contest. He announced eight 
prizes. Eight children whose average timing in 
50 meters running race would be better than 
others in the class would be given prizes Each 
child was allowed to run the distance five times 
in a day for ten days Each child-was asked to 
compute the average lime taken by him/her to 
cover the distance of 50 meters. The contest 
was over The Mathematics teacher also 
completed the use of film strips on long division 
and gave a test on long division The teacher 
felt happy and most children performed well 
on the Lest. He concluded that this improvement 
was because of the use of film strips. 

In this example, it is quite clear that 
calculation of average time (a historical event) 
IS likely to have caused improved performance 
in long division So the conclusion that film 
strips cause improved performance is untenable. 
This example shows how events which occur 
while the treatment is being administered 
threaten the internal validity of the experiment. 

How to control Ihe confounding of retro¬ 
active history variables'^ One possibility is to 
hold them constant For example, if we want 
to study the effectiveness of a new method of 


teaching science to Class III children, we may 
select two groups of Clas.s III children in such 
a way that ihcir average IQs arc equal Wc do 
this because TQ is an important variable which 
influences the ability to learn. Such an IQ 
matching of groups enables us to know that 
the difference in DV (performance in science) 
between the two groups was not due to IQ. 
Here IQ is a secondary variable and it is held 
constant by equating it in the groups. Thus, IQ 
effects are not removed, rather, they arc 
distributed equally between the two groups. 

Maturation 

This refers to the systematic biological 
and/or psychological change that lake.s place 
in the child over a length of time If we fail to 
take into account the changes due to maturation 
and experience, they will adversely affccl the 
validity of the experiment, This category of 
confounding is more common in single group 
experimental designs. For example, over the 
course of a special education programme 
children always change physically, 
psychologically, socially and emotionally as a 
result of general maturational processes, 
Consequently, considerable difference will be 
noticed m the pre- and post-test results. It is 
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alinosL impo.s.siblc lo scparalc Lhc cKocLs ol the 
[jcaLnicntlVom lilt; cIlccLs ol nialurabon. Thcrclorc, 
oui conclusion LhaL Lhc special education 
pi'ogrammc is cUecLivc because die post-iesL 
pcilomiancc of the students is belter is misleading. 

How lo control ihe erfect,s of maturation'^ 
MaiLiialion eflccts are usually controlled by 
using an cxpcnmenial design which includes a 
coniiol gioup, If we use the procedure o( 
landoin assignment ol subjects to the control 
and experimental gioups, the maturation cfIccLs 
would be Statistically ctiiial across groups. 

V'csiu/i; Effect!, 

Some researchers call these clfccls a,s 
".sequencing effects" This refers to the effect 
ol taking a lest upon the scores of another test. 
Let u.s illustrate the testing elfeets with an 
example In a study ol the effects of an 
innovative educational programme, the .students 
are given the same tc.si on several occtisions. 
The students become ‘test-wise; The practice 
in taking the test results in their getting better 
scores. But the investigator concluds that the 
progres.sivcly better score.s of the students arc 
due to the innovative educational piogrammc. 
In tact this type of testing effects confounding 
IS indeed a problem m longitudinal ,sludic.s, 
especially studies in which a single group is 
measured with the same or similar tests on 
successive occasions (Kulka, iy82) 

How to control the tc.siing effects ? These 
arc usually controlled by using an cxpcrimcnttil 
design which includes a pre-tested as well as 
a non-prc-tcsled control group. The Solomon 
Four Gioup experimental design provides a 
good example of how to control the 
confounding of testing effects 

Statistical Regression 

This type of confouni^ing is also known 


hy the name "Regression towards il'e Mean" 
lhc tendency of scores to graviiatc towards 
the mean i.s called sLalisLical regression, This 
occurs whenever sub-groups are selected from 
a target population based on extreme .scores, 
One group, lor example, could be a group of 
high achievers and the other a group of low 
achievers These sub-groups when relcstcd on 
the same variable tend to have a mean score 
closci to die mean ol the population from which 
the sub-groups were selected Rcgiession 
towards the mean occurs because of the 
statistical unreliability in Lhc test If the testis 
pcifeclly reliable, there will be no regression, 
The more unreliable the test is, the more will 
be the amount of regression. 

Let u.s illustrate the statistical regression 
with an example. In a school, a rcsctirchcr gave an 
iiitclligoncc test to Class VI children and idcnliricd 
a giouf) of high IQ and a group of low IQ children. 
The lollowing IS die frctiucncy distribution of die 
IQ scorns ol children in the class* 
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[•ic.l I-requuncy Dislnbution of IQ Test S^;ore^ 

In Fig 1 above, each (star) represents 
a low IQ score, a ‘-i-’ (plus) represents a high 
IQ score and a ‘ ’ (dot) represents IQ scores of 
children not included in the low or high IQ 
group After a very short interval, he again 
gave the same intelligence test to the entire 
class, The frequency distribution of the IQ 
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scores of children on the re-test is as 
follorvs. 
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Fig 2 Frequency Disiribuiion of Re-iest IQ StQiw 


A look at figures 1 and 2 reveals that the 
IQ scores of the low IQ children have improved, 
while the IQ scores of the high IQ children 
came down slightly. Thus, the scores of both 
the groups gravitate towards the mean This 
tendency of migration of scores of extreme 
groups (low and high IQ groups) towards the 
mean is called “Statistical Regression” 

How to control Statistical Regression ? 
In research designs where the sample consists 
of extreme groups the investigator may divide 
the extreme groups into their own comparison 
groups (control and experimental) and observe 
the resulting differences between them. In other 
words, half of the group may be randomly 
assigned to a control group which does not 
receive IV and the other half may be assigned 
to the experimental group which receives the 
treatmenL This procedure, of course, does not 
prevent the experimental group fiom regressing 
towards the mean but il will certainly expose 
the sutistical regression art-fact Since both 
the experimental and control groups exhibit 
more or less similar amounts of regression, 
any statistically significant difference betwen 
the two groups on the post-test could be attributed 
to the inlluence o( IV, 


Mortality 

Subject moriality is also referred to as 
‘attrition’. This relers to tlie loss of subjects in 
an experiment for various reasons such as death, 
accident, etc , during the course of 
expenmentaiion. Such a loss may have an 
adverse effect on the comparison of 
performance between groups Sometimes, if the 
aitritioii IS more the whole experiment may be 
rendered useless. This problem is important 
for two reasons Firstly, attrition may not be 
random and this creates problems in 
generalising the results Secondly, attriuon may 
differ from one treatment group to another and 
if this happens, one cannot be sure if attrition 
alone is responsible for the results, subject 
mortality is often a big problem in longitudinal 
studies making use of 'repealed measures’ 
experimental designs. For example, Kimmel 
(1974) found that in the longitudinal study of 
the relationship between age and intelligence, 
the mortality rate is relatively higher in the 
case of low IQ subjects than in the high IQ 
subjects. Such a differential drop-out would 
raise the IQ scores of the group over the years, 
leading to the inference that subjects get smarter 
with age! 

How to control the effects of subject 
mortality'? Researchers usually use statistical 
corrections to deal with it (Schaie,1982). If 
the attrition is reasonably small, in a group 
(experimental) some suggest discarding of cases 
in the control group, taking care to see that 
the performance of these is more or less the 
same as those who are lost. 

Instrumentation Effects 

In experimental research involving 
repeated measures on one or more variables, it 
IS necessary to ensure that the measuring 
instrument as well as the measurement 
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procedure do noL change trom occasion to 
occasion, If wc fail in this, there will be 
OucLiiations m measurement and the results 
would he misleading and undependable. In 
some situations where the observers record the 
responses of subjects, the observers themselves 
arc inconsistent. This may create the impression 
that the subjects are behaving differently, 
although, in reality, it is the observer who has 
changed. 

Instrument unreliability, instrument 
reactivity, instrument invalidity and instrument 
change over a period of time adversely affect 
the experiment Instrument reactivity is easier 
to observe m scientific research rather than in 
educational and social science research. 
Instrument reactivity occurs in two ways. 
Firstly, m some cases instruments directly affect 
the -subjects and true measurements are 
disLortod. Secoildly, instruments may react with 
treatments and consetiuently the subjects’ 
responses to various treatments diflcr, 

How to control instrumentation effects? 
Instrumentation is more a function of the 
experimenter than of the experimental design. 
However, instrument reactivity can be dealt 
with by testing its effects within a design. The 
Soloman Four Group design is a good example for 
testing instrument reactivity, 

InteracAion Ejfecis 

Inieraction lefers to the phenomenon 
where the effect of an independent variable 
vanes across levels of another independent 
variable. In other words, an interaction exists 
whenever an independent variable influences 
behaviour differently as the tasks, sellings or 
subjects are changed, If this happens, the 
generalisation of the relationship between 
IVs and DVs is very much limited. Usually, 
interaction effects arise in research where a 
lactonal design is used 


How to control interaction effects? 
Statistical techniques and certain expenmental 
designs are used for controlling interacbon effects. 

Experimenter Bias 

This is also referred to as ‘Experimenter- 
Expectancy Effect’. Rosenthal (1966) was the 
first to take up research on this Data Collectors 
unmieniionally communicate in the form of 
cues their expectations of the kind of behaviour 
expected from the subjects The subjects pick 
up the cues and act according to these 
expectations and the expenment ends up by 
pointing that IV produced the expected effect 
on DV when, in fact, something else is 
responsible lor it Whether the experimenter 
expectancy etfcci confounds and substantially 
affecLs IV is still being researched. 

How to control the experimenter- 
expectancy effect? Like instrumentation the 
cxperminler expectancy effect is a function of 
the experimenter and not of any specific 
experimental design The effect of the 
researcher-bias on IV can be removed by using 
a sizeable number of data collectors. And the 
researcher variable can be treated as an extra 
independent variable and statistically removed. 
Another way to control this effect is to follow 
what Rosenthal calls the “double-blind*' 
approach. In this thcicsearchcr does not have 
any direct contact with the subjects and he 
collects the daia through data-collcctors who 
are not aware of the research hypothesis. The 
subjects in the experimental and control groups 
are also not aware of the purpose of the 
researcher. Ideally the daia-colleciors are 
randomly assigned Lo conditions so that their 
expectancies, if any, are randomised across 
levels of the independent variable 

External Validity 

External validity deals with the question 
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of how valid the results are when placed outside 
the experimental setting. Are the results 
generalisable to real life situations ? For 
example, Mendel’s genetic studies on the sweet- 
pea readily found a wide range of application 
to other plants, animals and humans. There are 
several factors which influence the external 
validity of an expenment The following are 
some of them. 

Hawthorne Effect 

It is simply the effect that experimentation 
has on the subjects who are aware of the special 
treatment they receive in the experiment This 
effect was discovered at the Hawthorne Plant 
of Western Elective Company, USA. The 
experimenters at the plant selected a group of 
workers and introduced certain specific changes 
in their working conditions such as working 
hours, lighting conditions, etc. The experimental 
group of workers were aware that these changes 
were made only for them and the production 
increased The experimenters concluded that 
this increased production is due to the changes 
implemented, When similar IVs were used at 
other plants where the workers did not know 
that they were being treated specially, the work 
production did not change. 

How to control the Hawthorne effect'^ 
One way is to limit the knowledge of the 
subjects about Ihcir special treatment. In some 
studies, the subjects in the controlled group arc 
also told that they are in the experiment even 
though no special treatment is given to them 
Another way to control this effect is to allow 
'an adaptation period during which no 
observations are made 

Subject Selection Bias 

This sort of confounding most frequently 


occurs in educational research. It operates 
whenever the expenmenter does not follow the 
randomisation procedures for equalising 
subjects at different levels of IV. If there is 
bias in subject selection, then what is true of 
the sample may not be true of the population. 
The purpose of an experiment is to generalise 
on the basis of sample data to the population 
as a whole. If there is bias in the selection of 
the subjects, the sample may not represent the 
target population and the external validity of 
the experiment is threatened. 

How to control the subject selection bias? 
The subject selection bias is controlled by 
assigning subjects randomly to the levels of 
IV. Random assignment usually ensures that 
the treatment groups are statistically equal, 
Randomization does not, however, guarantee 
statistical equivalence but certainly makes for 
a highly probable statistical equivalence, Some 
researcher's also use randomized matching 
procedures to control this effect, 

Multiple Treatment Carry-over Effect 

This occurs in designs which use more 
than one independent variable When more than 
one IV is given to the subjects, the first IV 
effect will operate on the second IV, and so 
on, It IS also true that the effect of a certain 
variable changes when subjects receive several 
treaicmcnts (i c levels of independent variable). 
The effect of testing described under internal 
validity is in fact a spdeial case of multiple 
treatment carry-over effect The experience 
gamed in one testing may be carried over to 
the experimental condition. 

How to control this effect^ This is controlled 
by making use of counter-balanced designs 
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Q uality control refers to the process of 
maintaining the quality of end products 
through certain rational methods of selection 
and elimination The main purpose of quality 
control IS to separate allowable variations 
from preventable variations in the end product 
so that quality goods are readily selected 
for consumption and those resulting from 
carelessness, violations of specified rules and 
other types of controllable mistakes are 
outright rejected. 

With the proliferation of Indian printed 
materials in the area of educational research, 
a time has come where clear guidelines are 
necessary for attaining the minimum standard 
of research as well as publication and 
improving the quality of end products of 
empirical studies in the field of education in 
India, As Buch and Yadav (1974) observed, 
“In the name of academic freedom one cannot 
be allowed to undertake educational research 
on an unplanned basis any more A developing 
country cannot afford to have the luxury of 
‘research for the sake of research’. With the 
resources which are meagre and the expertise 
which IS limited, development of education 
on the basis of research findings is possible 


only with a dedicated leadership willing to 
lake risks and having a strong will to 
implement” (p,24) 

Main Facets of Quality Control 

\ 

With few exceptions, educational 
researches in India are mostly repetitive, 
iion-cumulative and imitative in character. 
On the whole, Indian educational researchers 
have paid scant attention to the need foi 
preparing a well-planned study design and 
to the use of relevant theoretical framework 
in designing and implementing their studies, 
Partly as a result of this, our operationalization 
as well as measurement of various concepts 
have been defective and call for a thorough 
scrutiny. As a consequence of this, our 
attainments in technique research connected 
with development of test, evaluation, 
curriculum development and examination 
reforms have suffered a great setback, Compared 
to other techniques of data collection, adapted 
versions of foreign tests and questionnaires have 
dominated the scene but most of these' tools 
have been used without fully knowing their 
psychometric and other properties, 
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In addiLion to the need for preventing 
defective sampling procedure and misuse of 
statistical techniques, most educational 
researchers, with few exceptions, have not 
eared for conducting pilot,Studies or cross 
validation of research findings. The rationale 
for adoption of a specific research strategy 
has rarely been specified. The quality of data, 
their soundness, relevance and consistency 
have not always been examined About 90 to 
95 per cent reports are based on ‘one -shot’ 
studies. There are only a few serious attempts 
to conduct ‘process-oriented’ research in the 
area of teaching process, creativity, 
organizational climate and counselling for 
the purpose of identifying the conditions and 
events necessary for development. 

The inferential procedures employed 
by most educational researchers in their 
empirical studies arc also not very satisfactory 
Very frequently these inferences are arrived 
at just on the basis of zero-order correlation 
without employing any statistical or other 
controls. The inferences regarding the causal 
chains between the observed and latent 
variables are also arrived at in a questionable 
manner. In addition to these, most such 
published studies have a very low degree of 
generalizaibility, In actual generalization, 
most published studie.s have made what Bakan 
(1966) calls “tire confusion of induction to the 
aggregate with induction to the general” (p.427) 

The various research methods which 
consist of innumerable specific techniques 
were developed in the field of scientific 
research to facilitate the scientists to 
understand the reality more comprehensively 
so as to describe and explain adequately as 
many important facts as possible If in this 
endeavour the scientists fail at any of the 
four basic steps, namely, (a) conceptualization 
(including operationalization) on the basis 


of previous knowledge and available 
theoretical framework, (b) measurement, (c) 
causal inference as well as sound 
generalization and (d) dissemination of 
research findings, it will not only weaken 
the conclusion of his studies but may even 
defeat the very purpose of his research. Many 
such failures in the area of Indian educational 
re.search are illustrated in the discussion to follow. 

Failures in the Area of Indian Educational 
Research 

Disregard for Appropriate Theoretical 
Framework 

In spite of the increasing library 
facilities, the application of major theoretical 
frameworks which are readily available from 
Pedagogy, philosophy of science, system 
analysis, psychology, sociology, economics, 
and anthropology has virtually been ignored 
by most educational researchers in India. That 
research is greatly aided by a basis in theory 
is appreciated by most educational researchers 
in India, but when it comes to the question 
of formulating a research problem or 
hypotheses, in most cases, the entire exercise 
IS almost ad hoc and unplanned. The use of 
an adequate theoretical framework or 
paradign in planning and conducting any 
research, whether basic or applied, is not 
always reflected m most eases. Conceptual 
frameworks generally serve the purpose of 
summarizing what is already known about 
the phenomenon selected for the study and 
in deducing plausible hypotheses for empirical 
verification and in interpreting the results of 
the study in a coherent and meaningful way. 

With a few exceptions, most published 
studies in Indian educational research have 
failed to describe the relationship of a suitable 
theoretical framework to the problem 
undertaken for the study, For example, there 
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are now many Indian studies of teacher 
effectiveness, teacher behaviour and course 
evaluation. But the leadership theory as 
proposed by Stogdill and his associates at 
the Ohio State University (Stogdill and Conn, 
1957) has seldom been applied as a frame 
for the analysis of teacher behaviour as has 
been done by Norr and Crittendon (1975). In 
the Indian context, the teacher can be easily 
conceived as a leader who must gain his 
audience’s cooperation in the classroom in 
order to achieve the objective of promoting 
the student’s knowledge, skills, values and 
attitudes. Since the classroom represents a 
group process and the distinction between 
the teacher and the taught reflects the division 
of roles within it, treating teaching especially 
at the higher levels of edupation as an act of 
leadership and using the role-theory in 
conjunction with the leadership theory may 
enrich teacher evaluation research and'provide 
It with an effective source of variable selection 
and hypothesis testing. 

Because of the neglect in using 
appropnate theoretical frameworks, empirical 
■Studies of teacher and teacher behaviour in 
India have been quite unimpressive In the 
First Survey of Research in Education, Jangira 
and Sharma (1974) aptly commented that in 
understanding teacher behaviour, “the 
attempts have been sporadic. There has been 
no theoretical framework within which the 
studies were planned. There is a need to 
develop a conceptual framework for the 
same (p.433). Most of their observations 
hold true even after 15 years of research in 
this area 

The improvement of teaching practice 
presupposes meaningful understanding of the 
teaching process in the Indian context. The 
search for the main determinants of teaching 
effectiveness with a view to relating those 
with elements of the actual classroom situation 


calls for a sound theoretical framework. A 
conceptualization integrating the personality 
of teachers, their cognitive and affective 
orientation toward classroom process and their 
academic activity in the context of different 
organizational climates can also serve as a 
starting point not only for formulating 
plausible hypotheses about the relationship 
between ‘presage-process’ and ‘product- 
process’ but also for designing individual 
methods of teacher training. 

In' spite of these advantages, Indian 
researchers in the aforesaid field have not 
been able to make any significant break¬ 
through mainly because of their neglect m 
theoretical underpinning. Another example 
where scant regard has been paid by Indian 
researchers to theory is the area of affective 
learning. If education is a way of self- 
realisation and a preparation for life, as it is 
often claimed in Indian philosophy of 
education, it is the educator’s responsibility 
to focus on both the student’s cognitive and 
affective components (Levine, 1973). Rogers 
(1969,1974) presented a theoretical position 
on the effectiveness of human learning and 
on the qualities of the teacher as a ‘facilitator’ 
and helper in blending the cognitive and 
affective elements in the teaching process. 
He views the qualities of congruence, role- 
playing, reflection and positive self-regard 
on the part of the teacher as a necessary 
condition for meaningful learning in a 
permissive atmosphere, Very few Indian 
scholars have employed this Rogenan 
affective learning approach in their empirical 
studies as well as in teaching even ^ough 
they might have found evidence in the 
classroom that when students are able to 
accept and understand their feelings through 
the educative process, they turn out to be 
better learners (Buchhoizy, 1974). 

The conceptual framework for the study 
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of schooling and teaching as developed by 
Lundgren (1972,1973) and Kallos (1973) has 
seldom been applied in India as a basis for 
the analysis and rational decision-making with 
regard to curriculum and instructional reforms. 
The frameworks developed by either 
Bernstein (1971) or Alkin (1973) also have 
not been employed for classification and 
framing of educational knowledge. 

Theoretical frameworks have been 
employed by Indian psychologists and 
education researchers mainly in the area pf 
cognitive process, motivation and creativity 
research, A comprehensive review of this 
literature appears in Mukherjee (1980). Using 
Hull’s learning theory, Chatterjee (1974) 
provided a model for culture learning where 
the matenal or things to be learnt are provided 
to the learner from a culture different from 
his own. Some of these studies are reviewed 
by- Gupta (1980). 

The use of various mental test theories 
fgr test construction is also not made of 
frequently in the Indian scene except in the 
recent work at the Association of Indian 
Universities by Nataraj (1987) who used the 
Rasch model. 

In the area of concept formation, the 
Piagetian theory has been used'to guide the 
empirical work of Syamala (1961), Vaidya 
(1969), Aaron and Deshpande (1969), Aaron 
(1969) Ready (1971), VartakXl972) and in 
more recent studies of Narayance Rao (1976), 
Malani (1977), Bevli (177), Senapati (1985), 
Passi, Goel and Swarup (1987)'as well as 
Swamp and Thackur (1987). 

However, little use has teen made to 
utilize the research findings for curriculum 
revision in the schools. In the Second Survey 
of Research in Education, Roy (1979) 
suggested that every school subject awaits 
a break-up in terms of its peculiar concepts 
and methods, and then their grading according 


to the age and attainments of pupils" (p.284). 
This would call for a break-up of the 
conceptual structure of subject-matter of 
teaching in terms of prerequisite capability 
hierarchy of concepts and their ordering as 
IS suggested by the Piagetian theory. But such 
a theoretical approach has not been used in 
curriculum development or revision. 

Among the few Indian researchers 
notably Das (1973), Pareek (1959,1968,1974), 
Dave (1963), Sinha 1976,''among others in 
the field of education and psychology who 
have shown respect for utilization of 
theoretical systems in their work, one notes 
some sign of eclecticism in the sense that 
they have used different theories for different 
purposes. However, pedagogical and 
psychological theories have seldom been used 
in India as a tool in providing a freamework 
for designing any action programme for social 
intervention such as in the area of non-formal 
education, continuing education, health 
education, population and environmental 
education in the schools. 

In this connection, it must be 
emphasized that an ad hoc application of 
any readily available conceptual framework 
drawn from non-alien cultures may not prove 
useful. The conceptual framework must be 
jn line with our cultural pattern, ethos and 
values. We do not wish to advocate any 
dependence on conceptual frameworks which 
are not intrinsic to the experience of the 
society and which tend to straight-jacket all 
data-gathering and interpretations within 
models generated mainly on the basis of the 
western expreience (Nandy and Kakar, 1980, 
p.l59). The theoretical fiamework" to be 
chosen for the study myst be relevant, 
pragmatic and meaningful not only in linking 
the research problem with previous studies 
in the area but also must help in deriving 
plausible hypotheses and in delimiting the 
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scope of the study. A great many published 
studies in Indian educational journals reflect 
total ad-hoctsm as far as the choice of 
variables and the types of hypotheses tested 
are concerned, As Sinha (1979) observed, 
“the selection of variables often appears 
arbitrary, and they lack a clear rationale A 
stray variable is taken up for investigation 
frequently because similar studies have been 
conducted by Euro-American psychologists. 
Therefore, many investigations appear casual, 
ad hoc, Sporadic and lacking in proper 
theoretical formulation or without a definite 
practical objective” .(p.347), The rationale 
for the hypotheses is seldom stated even 
implicitly and there is often no attempt to 
state the significance of stated hypotheses to 
the advancement of research and theory. In 
the absence of a suitable theoretical 
framework, the concepts chosen are often 
defined lob^ely and their relevance for the 
study is not indicated. This leads to the second 
major defect of many Indian studies in 
educational research, 

Defective Operationalization and Measurement 

From the studies published in various 
journals of educational research in India one 
can readily find many instances of defective 
conceptualization as well as operationalization 
and consequently the utilisation of wrong 
measurement procedures. About 90 per cent 
of the Indian test construction literature is 
replete with instances of “psychometric 
borrowings” andTt^ therefore no surprise 
that many of the tools adopted and borrowed 
from the west are meaningless and irrelevant 
in our cultural context. 

Since the concepts and operations 
involved in defining educational problems 
are" seldom made explicit, most reports of 
educational research in India have so far been 


lacking conceptual clarity. M a result, many 
hypotheses tested so far have been written in 
nebulous form and it is no surprise that they 
remained untcstable. 

It is well known now that explicit 
statement ol a concept in terms of its 
operational definition not only suggests the 
measurement problem involved in it but also 
gives a description of the index or indices to 
be u.sed by the investigator. Thus to 
hypothesize that there will be changes in 
teaching efficiency as a result of changes in 
teacher’s attitude and adjustment 
(Samantaroy’ 1971) requires not only an 
explicit definition of teaching effectiveness 
but also indices of teacher attitude and 
adjustment meaningful in the Indian context. 
The study also calls for a specification of 
the various facets of teacher attitudes and 
the relevant cognitive (belief), conative 
(intention to act) and affective (feeling) 
aspects associated with it. It is not enough to 
define the teacher’s attitude in terms of the 
total score obtained in a battery of five 20- 
item scales or the adjustment operationally defined 
by the scores received in the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. A comprehensive definition of each 
of these multidimensional concepts should be 
so given that they serve the purpose of connecting 
a system of constructs having exact logicid 
referants with the world of facts. 

It IS therefore necessary that the 
operational definition should reflect the 
intended concept vertically and be as 
comprehensive as possible. One may 
operationally define, for example, the concept 
of 'social deprivation’ in terms of prolonged 
periods of social isolation This operational 
definition is quite objective and amenable to 
measurement. Yet, it is not comprehensive 
enough to include the various facets of social 
deprivation including material and^ familial 
deprivation and general stimulus deprivation. 
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Consider another example of 
inappropriate operationalization leading to 
defective measurement. Suppose we define 
the concept of ‘prejudice’ in terms of 
‘antagonistic feelings' as reflected on an 
attitude scale (Sinha and Singh, 1960; Sharma, 
1965; Sinha, 1966). Such an operational 
definition not only fails to distinguish 
prejudice from hostile attitudes, parochial 
attitudes and ethnocentric beliefs, but raises 
important questions regarding the validity of 
the measurement of prejudice based merely 
on a verbal statement It is quite possible 
that such an operationalization might yield a 
measure of '.social acquiescence’, i.e. tendency 
to agree with any kind of stated generalization 
rather than prejudice described as a perceptual 
process in which objects or people are 
prejudged on the basis of rather meagre and 
limited information. 

Similarly, the concept of ‘modernity’ 
has often been defined at the individual level 
in terms of use of Western utility items such 
as wrist watches and transistors. The 
assumptions that the possession of a wrist 
watch makes the individual punctuality- 
minded and similarly, the use of a radio 
exposes the individual to broaden his horizon 
of knowledge, are not justified in the Indian 
context (Mukherjeo, 1978) Operationalization 
such as the above ones may have some 
justification in Western countries, especially 
in the United States but in a developing 
country like India it is not valid, 

There are numerous other instances 
where the operationalization of many 
constructs as used by Indian educational 
researchers followed the typical American 
approach. For instance, most studies on 
achievement motivation in India have defined 
n-Ach in terms of composite achievement 
imagery score derived from stories based on 
the TAT or similar thematic procedure. The 


composite .score is obtained by adding plus 
and minus scores, e.g Ga + and Ga Such 
scores very frequently arise when'thematic 
materials are scored following the McClelland 
scoring system which in India has been 
employed by Mehta et. al. (1967), Mehta 
(1969), Gokulnathan (1972) and many others. 
In this definition, as in the case of other 
operational definitions, the meaning of n- 
Ach lies in the procedure used to measure it. 
However, this definition of n-Ach not only 
goes against the spirit of the approach 
avoidance model of Atkinson (1957) but also 
raises many problems with regard to the 
validity of n-Ach measures. There is a 
growing realization now that instead of 
obtaining a ubiquitous measure of 
motivational tendency in terms of a composite 
n-Ach score, the focus should be more on 
tendencies to either approach or avoid certain 
achievement-related situations including risks 
of different degrees. 

From the foregoing discussion and 
example, it should be clear by now that many 
concepts, theories and tests as used by Indian 
researchers in the field of psychology and 
education which were nurtured and nourished 
in a different cultural soil have readily been 
transplanted in India without much 
modification. There is a real need for 
indigenous thinking on the part of Indian 
researchers in these fields. Few resekrehers 
have ever attempted to challenge the 
applicability of foreign tests in India on 
conceptual and empirical grounds, 

In the aforesaid context, Dave (1974) 
rightly observed that “the craze for adopting 
foreign tests instead of making use of 
available Indian ones is quite disturbing. The 
researchers in various Indian universities 
pretend not to know what is happening and 
what IS available m sister institutions m the 
country and at the same time seem to be 
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quite conversant with what is happening and 
available in America, thousands of miles 
away. As a result, ten different (horizontal) 
versions of a particular foreign test are 
available, but absolutely no further (vertical) 
information is available after its adaptation, 
even in that particular language*’ (p.322). 

In order to make Indian educatipnal 
research more indigenous, it is quite necessary 
that we take up a programme of 
reconceptualisation and redefinition of many 
constructs which are currently in vogue. We 
also require greater sophistication in our 
concentualisation, operationalization and 
measurement. Many constructs in education 
may not be directly measured because these 
‘latent* variables do not provide sensory data. 
But we can always measure these indirectly 
by finding or devising observable dimensions 
that are related to the latent ones. The task 
becomes easier and methodologically sound 
if we explicitly state the inference procedure 
in terms of the connection between the ‘latent’ 
or inferred dimension with the ‘proxy’ 
measure. These exercises must be done at 
the time of planning the study. Numerous 
mistakes can be avoided if educational 
researchers m India give more time in preparing 
a comprehensive blue-print of their projects. 

Neglect in the Preparation of a Well-planned 
Study Design 

As stated earlier, most studies in 
educational research conducted in India 
‘ during the post-independence period were not 
properly planned in advance of time. Even 
now not many educational researchers have 
fully accepted the simple fact that without a 
comprehensive project proposal and a concrete 
blue-print of the study, any research would 
^;^e a matter of trial and error. Without an 


explicit well-conceived plan, the selection 
of variables, their operationalization and 
measurement and the entire process of data 
collection and data analysis becomes ad 
hoc. In the absence of planning, the researcher 
will have to delimit his study in an arbitrary 
fashion . Furthermore, the sources of invalidity 
of the conclusions drawn from such an 
unplanned study may not at all be controlled. 

The study design outlines the complete 
sequence of steps planned ahead of time to 
ensure that appropriate data will be gathered 
in a specific way, taking fully, into 
consideration the objectives of the study and 
the different factors which are likely to 
threaten the validity of the study. The design 
stipulates the appropriate time period for the 
study so as to permit not only the collection 
of relevant data, their scrutiny, their internal 
consistency and biasedness but also an 
objective analysis of the data according to 
_the stated plan. In the process of drawing 
any study design, some tentative decisions 
are made about the possible alternatives in 
circumvanting certain problems that may crop 
up in the course of th^ investigation, as also 
in implementing the sampling design and the 
data analysis plan. The proposal is ideally 
written in such details as if the completed 
work (without results and discussion) is being 
submitted for publication. Most of the project 
proposals submitted for financial grants to 
the ERIC of the NCERT, the ICSSR, the 
UGC are far from being such well-conceived 
comprehensive blue-prints. But it is high time 
that educational researchers in India should 
make it a matter of routine to draw out wellr 
planned study designs before excudng their 
projects. Such an effort will pay rich dividends 
not only at the time of actui implementation 
of the study design but also during the time 
of writing the research report. 
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Failure in Drawing Proper Samples for the 
Study 

In addition to an utter neglect in using 
a relevant conceptial scheme and in preparing 
a well-planned study design, most educational 
researches in India suffer from the failure to 
draw a probability sample which would have 
ensured the gencralizability of the findings 
with an estimated amout of uncertaintity or 
margin of error involved in inferring about 
certain unknown parameters of the population 
under study. Often the researcher even fails 
to state explicitly the population studied and 
the manner in which the respondents were 
sampled. In most cases, the sampling is 
purposive and drawn from high school and/ 
or college student populations. As such, it 
does not provide the possibility of estimating 
the magnitude of sampling error, The data 
collected on the non-probability sample may 
help the researcher in refining his/her tools 
or in sharpening his conceptualisation and 
operational definition but not in arriving at 
a valid conclusion based on the logic of 
statistical inference. Strictly speaking, the 
assumption of independent random sampling 
is inherent in all classical statistical techniques 
that educational researchers in India usually 
follow. Very little use can be made of the 
mechanics of statistical inference unless wc 
know the probability of occurrence of any 
unit being drawn in the sample. This 
fundamental fact is not known to many 
educational researchers. As such, it is no 
wonder that many statistical techniques, 
especially factor analysis and multiple 
regression are frequently misused in Indian 
educational research. 

Inappropriate Statistical Treatment of Data 
In the area of data analysis also, one 


can find out numerous instances of extreme 
violation of statistical assumptions. As a 
specific illustration, mention may be made 
of seveial Indian studies on the relationship 
between different types of performance 
(including achievement) and manifest anxiety 
as measured by some adapted version of the 
Tayler Manifest Anxiety Scale. Even though 
an inverse U-shaped function between anxiety 
and performance emerges from Hull-Spence 
conceptualization of anxiety as a drive which 
has received some empirical support in India 
(Singh, 1968, Sharma,1970), no attempt is 
made in most cases to compute a measure of 
curvilinear relationship Instead, product 
moment correlations arc extensively used. 
Some investigators have used factor analysis 
which assumes that individual halts combine 
additively, to .data collected for testing 
psychodynamic theories which assume that 
different aspects of behaviour combine in a 
non-additive manner. Similarly, there are 
many applications of Analysis of Variance 
(ANOVA) where the independence, 
homoscedasticity and additivity assumptions 
have been grossly violated. This reviewer 
has seen a number of published articles in 
tht Journal of Education and Psychology and 
other Indian journals of educational research 
where the calculated F ratio for the main 
treatment effects has been quite close to zero, 
“Although such values can occur by chance, 
the occurrence of a very small F ratio can 
also serve as a signal that the experimenter 
needs to think more carefully about the 
experimental situation itself,,, Before the 
experimenter appeals to chance or to some 
obvious failure of assumptions, he might 
entertain the possibility that the experiment 
itself is open to suspicion’’ (Hays, 1963, 
p,380). These remarks should be fully 
appreciated by Indian educational researchers 
who in their analysis of non-experimental 
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and survey data have been finding a very 
small F ratio, By and large, Indian educational 
researchers are also not making appropriate 
use of multivariate techniques. Measures 
which are intrinsically multidimensional in 
nature, such as scholastic achievement, 
intelligence, creativity, learning, job 
satisfaction, educational mnovatioin, 
deprivation, organizational climate, teacher 
effectiveness, academic freedom, 
competitiveness, cooperation, etc, have rarely 
been subjected in the past to appropriate 
multivariate analysis even after the computer 
iacilities were available. In addition to 
analyzing simultaneously a host of variables 
each of which may be multidimensional in 
nature, most techniques in multivariate 
analysis help the researcher to determine 
either the ‘external’ structure of the data or 
to understand the ‘iniernar configuration of 
the variables. In addition, it enables the 
researcher to infer the relationship, if any, 
between a host of manifest and ‘latent’ 
variables, apart from achieving the goal of 
data reduction. The techniques are also useful 
in establishing various psychometric properties 
of the tools used for the investigation 

Educational researchers in India are 
currently making use of multiple regression 
analysis, factor analysis and multiple 
discriminant techniques but in many cases 
these techniques have been misused. This is 
partly because of the fact that canned 
programmes ,such as the BMDP or the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS) allow these procedures to be used 
with virtually no knowledge about the 
limitations, assumptions and computational 
steps involved in each. Many published 
studies in the field of educational research 
reflect such naive, incautious and sometimes 
inappropriate applications of these techniques. 
Srnastava (1987) has extensively discussed 


this aspect of quality control in Indian 
educational research, 

Other Shortcomings 

A large number of empirical studies 
published so far in Indian educational journals 
suffer from certain general weaknesses, 
mainly connected with reporting and 
inference. Since some of these pitfalls are 
apparently not recognised as such, they will 
be briefly mentioned here. 

Firstly, there are many cases of wrong 
interpretation of the results of the tests of 
significance Very frequently, the actual 
probabitily value obtained is taken as a 
measure of significance or as the probability 
that the results are due to chance. Even more 
serious are the cases where the obtained chi- 
square value less than or equal to the degrees 
of freedom associated with it is treated as 
a statistically ‘significant’ result 

Secondly, there appears to be a wide¬ 
spread belief that by demonstrating the 
statistical significance of reported data, the 
theoretical or the practical significance 
(Edwards, 1960) can be established. The most 
clear-cut examples of these misgivings are 
reflected in studies reporting small bui just 
statistically significant correlations or 
differences based on a large sample size where 
a claim is made that a hypothesis has been 
‘proved’. One tends to forget that by having 
a large sample size, for example, of an order 
of 200,000, any null hypothesis c^in be rejected 
beyond the .01 level of significance. The 
practical significance of a research depends 
not so much on its use of sophisticated 
statistical techniques or the positive results 
of statistical significance but on the clarity 
of the concepts and the reticle formulation 
of the problem and the explanation of the 
results on the basis of available theories 
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Statistical analysis of the data is not an end 
in Itself. It IS only one of the means to make 
some valid generalizations from sample data 
If in this endeavour the researcher fails to 
arrive at a reasonably valid inference then 
the very purpose of using statistics is defeated. 

Thirdly, Indian educational researchers 
are often prone to arriving at wrong 
interpretations of the findings Often cause 
and effect relationships are stated just on 
the basis of zero order correlations. It is not 
trequently appreciated that cause and effect 
can never be assigned by statistics alone 
and there are often alternative explanations 
for most statistical relationships. 

Fourthly, it is not always realized that 
data can be collected quite satisfactorily and 
analyzed quite correctly and yet the findings 
may be virtually useless because of the bias 
in the data resulting from faulty sampling. 
Detection of a selection bias is generally very 
difficult and one can only review the sampling 
procedure to determine if the sample selection 
favours any particular or special group 

Fifthly, all results of significance tests 
must be reported along with the degrees of 
freedom attached to each statistic, Educational 
research literature in India is replete with 
studies which lead the reader to believe that 
the results are notworthy, when these untested 
mean differences or the obtained value of 
correlation (without mention of the sample 
size on which it is based) could have easily 
occurred by chance. 

Sixthly, the reporting of SijSingie’ 
reliability and/or a single validity coefficient 
is not very meaningful (Mukherjee, 1985); 
different types of reporting of reliability, and 
validity coefficients give a complete picture 
of the psychometric properties of the tests’ 
or tools used for the study. 

Seventhly, a research report that does 
not discuss the limitations of the study and 


the possible sources of bias that might have 
flawed the study design is an incomplete 
report The investigator must take the. 
responsibility of issuing a note of caution 
especially when the situation studies are of 
the unnatural laboratory type or when too 
few aspects of the situation or characteristics 
of the individual are investigated. 

Eighthly, the author must avoid a loose 
discussion of theoretical positions that does 
not succeed in evolving a systematic analytical 
framework. There is a tendency common, 
among many educational researchers in India 
to simply compile a list of quotations from 
numerous authors without attempting to 
synthesise these theoretical insigths in the 
form of a well-integrated framework which 
can help in planning, and implementing the 
study. This type of citation may sometime 
give a false impression of erudition but it 
does not help in making a systematic analysis 
of the phenomenon under study. 

Finally, all reports of empirical studies 
in educational research must strive to show 
some balance between theory and data 
gathering. Whereas the empirical findings are 
frequently presented in great detail in most 
reports, the retical analysis is often reduced 
to near zero. There is not enough recognition 
of the fact that a hypothesis is judged to be 
important if it is firmly linked both with a 
theory and empirical data, 

Some 'Guidelines 

The various methodological and other 
pitfalls discussed in the foregoing section 
have a profound implication for quality control 
pf educational research in India. The 
increasing proliferation of published materials 
in this discipline with many such preventable 
enors must be checked by all means. In order 
to minimize the probability of such materials 
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appearing in printed form, research funding 
agencies such as the ICSSR and the NCERT 
will have to raise their publication standards, 
All Indian journals publishing articles in 
various areas of educational research must 
also change their editorial policies Apart 
from methodological soundness, all 
manuscripts submitted for publication must 
have high degree of clarity, organization of 
presentation, succitness and be from technical 
and typographical errors. 

Clear writing, fine style, lucid 
presentation, scholarly approach and a high 
level of competence reflected in the 
methodological rigour, theoretical interest, 
logical appeal, scientific objectivity, and 
practical orientation of the author all 
contribute to pleasurable as well as 
informative reading. The author must have 
some respect for the audience The author 
should strive to communicate as clearly as 
possible with (a) a small group of researchers 
working in the same area and (b) a wider 
group of people who are interested in the 
possible utilization of the results or who work 
in more peripherally related areas of research. 
If these basic rules are flouted, the manuscript 
should be rejected or recommended 
for revision 

All manuscripts for publication in 
research journals should possess certain basic 
characteristics, namely, (1) a purpose in 
systematically disseminating the research 
through logical organization which is clearly 
indicated by the use of sub-headings; (2) 
conciseness and an apparent respect for the 
reading time; (3) unambiguous and simple 
vocabulary with technical and erudite words 
used only when simpler ones would obviously 
be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted 
technical style in tables, terminology, and 
reference cilation;(5) conclusions that are 
clearly related to the evidence presented The 


reader should be led, step by step, from a 
statement of the problem and its retical 
underpinning, the objectives of the study 
through a presentation of the methodology, 
collection of data, analysis of evidence to 
conclusions and implications, 

For sanctioning publication grants for 
research monographs, funding organizations 
such as the NCERT, the ICSSR and the UGC 
must examine the technical soundness of the 
manuscript and its contribution to any or some 
aspects of each theory, methodology and 
design of action programmes, The probable 
coninbutton is judged in terms of the 
development, discovery or refinement of 
conceptual frameworks, practicable tools, 
techniques and/or integration of a single study 
in a planned programme of research or social 
development to the end that the results 
become meaninghful in a broad sense. 

Besides using rigorous procedures of 
quality control to check ‘information 
explosion’ of trivial and trash materials in 
the field of educational research, our training 
programme in research methodology must be 
improved and strengthened Some training 
in philosophy of science, logic, mathematics, 
and applied social science would be also 
necessary in almost all areas of educational 
research. It is hoped that improvement in 
our training programme and procedure in the 
selection of motivated research workers in 
educational research would equip the future 
generation of scholars in this field to complete 
successfully problem-oriented researches 
which will have great potentialities for 
theoretical, methodological and practical 
import as well as national relevance. 

Concluding Remarks 

Though disturbing, the impressionistic 
assessment of the current situation in 
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educational research in India as given in the 
preceding section is not meant to be 
discouraging. Educational research in India 
has been of some use but still there is an 
urgent need for quality control to check the 
accumulation of trivial and irrelevant 
published materials in this field. Editorial 
and publication grant policies must be revised 


to check their proliferation. Since the quality 
of published materials in India is a direct 
reflection of our standard of educational 
research and current status, there is a need 
for evolving some mechanism by which we can 
direct and guide the nature or quality of thinking 
in this field. The NCERT and other such agencies 
can play an important role in this connection. 
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E ducational research in India, with its 
beginning in the early 40’s, is not 
considerably old. Nevertheless, with more than 
3051 Ph.D, research studies and non-degree 
studies completed, its quantitative growth has 
been impressive (Buch and Govinda, 1986, 
P.7). It IS difficult to judge the contribution 
of research only in terms of the number of 
studies completed. The ultimate utility of 
research has to be seen in terms of the 
contribution it makes in developing 
generalizations, theories and laws that would 
help explanation, prediction and control of 
phenomena. It is not difficult for a person 
working in the field for quite some time to 
state that educational research in general 
has to improve qualitatively in our country. 
However, this statement does not pertain to 
those qualitatively good studies that have been 
completed. The quality of research would be 
good if the operations performed in it are m 
perfect conformity with the operations 
specified normatively..ThiS ideal situation is 
difficult to obtain However, if the conclusions 
are to he dependable, there should be a high 
amount of conformity in this regard. 


A tentative assessment of the quality 
of research and the measures to improve the 
quality are outlined here starting from the 
problem selection stage. However, it is right 
to remember that the assessment made here 
IS based on a few examples from M.Phil. and 
Ph.D. theses and also in the light of the general 
understanding of the author of this paper. 

Ambiguity in Problem Selection 

To give an air of sophistication to their 
problems, some researchers cast their problem 
statements in so an ambiguous way that unless 
the statement in the body of the thesis is 
gone through fully it would be difficult to 
understand it. Generally problem selection 
is not based on problem analysis and the 
process of narrowing it down. “The 
educational researchers seem to suffer from 
a sort of problem blindness. Because of their 
insensivity and inability to perceive relevant 
problems in the environment, educational 
researchers seem to indulge in fabrication of 
research topics purely based on an arbitrary 
combination of a few aspects or variables. 
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This way of fabricating research topics 
without any relevance either to theory or to 
practice has resulted in a large number of 
studies which are neither socially relevant 
nor scientifically exact" (Buch and Govinda, 
1986, p.24). 

Generally when a problem is stated the 
researcher should “stipulate specifically what 
persons, materials, situations, factors and 
causes will and will not be considered"(Van 
Dalen, 1972, p.ll6), But the researcher no 
doubt states what would be considered and 
forgets about giving what would not be 
considered 

Some studies are merely repetitions with 
change of a few variables and the locales of 
the studies. There is no effort to develop a 
“research tradition” where preceding studies 
would determine the selection and conduct 
of subsequent studies so that no "gaps of 
research" prevail in an area, 

Baldness of Review of Related Literature 

In the review of related research a 
common drawback in almost every thesis is 
that the review is bald and it is a 
demonstration of a chronological list of 
studies This exercise does not meet the 
intended purposes of review (as explained 
by Can Dalen, 1972, p,374), namely, that a 
researcher brings together the results of the 
existing research, shows how the studies are 
related, and indicates where gaps or 
weaknesses exist that have given rise to the 
present study. "The purposes of the literature 
review is to expand upon the context and 
background of the study, to help further define 
the problem, and to provide an empirical 
basis for the subsequent development of the 
hypothesis (Tuckman, 1972, pp. 288-89), 
These purposes of review appear to have not 
caught the attention of researchers. If review 


IS a parading of a long list of annotated 
Studies, it only becomes extraneous, 
mechanical and stereotyped. Further, strategies 
of literature searching around key concepts 
extracted from the problem appear to have 
become a rare quality of research studies in 
education Unless researchers do review as 
per the specifications and the purposes they 
arc meant for, their job is not rewarding. 

Methodological Shortcomings 

One of the methodological shortcomings 
of research in education is that the population 
of a study is seldom defined, the sample is 
less frequently drawn on precise lines and 
the studies have almost never selected the 
correct size of the sample that gives the least 
standard error of measurement. Olcjnik 
authenucates the above statement thus: "Many 
researchers in psychology and education are 
frequently uncertain how many subjects are 
needed for their research study. A common 
solution to this problem is to rely on the 
following rule of thumb: ‘Use as many 
subjects as you can get and you can afford’. 
This is poor advice because all of the available 
subjects may still be insufficient for an 
adequate test of a hypothesis and the inclusion 
of all available subjects can produce 
statistically significant differences or 
relationships even though the differences arc 
trivial. It has been observed that many 
researchers do not have a sound rationale for 
the sample size included in their studies. 

“The definition of population may 
present no problems, as when sampling a 
batch of electric light bulbs in order to 
estimate the average length of life of a bulb. 
In sampling a population of farms, on the 
other hand, rules must be set up to define a 
farm and borderline cases arise. These rules 
must be usable in practice The enumerator 
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must be able to decide in the field, without 
much hesitation whether or not a doubtful 
case belongs to the population" (Cochran, 
1977, p,5), In education, suppose a researcher 
has to select schools in a district he will be 
confronted with the problem of borderline 
cases. Hence, he must be clear about his 
population. The researcher is to select a 
sample on efficient lines meaning that he 
has to resort to a sampling design that gives 
him maximum precision for a given cost It 
IS better to consult suitisticians for precision 
in this regard. 

The fact that a hypothesis is to be stated 
in population parametre term.s is not clear to 
most of the researchers. That statement of a 
hypothesis should have to be related to theory 
is known to only a few researchers. Buch 
and Govinda (1976, p.25) in their introduction 
to the Third Survey of Research in Education 
brought out another shortcoming thus: “A 
major weakness of the educational research 
in India is its over-dependence on the use of 
questionnaires and tests following the typical 
Anglo-American tradition. This is largely true 
of all the areas of research except the areas 
of history and philosophy of education. The 
reasons are easy to identify, The main reason 
is the facility they would provide for 
quantification and further processing, possibly 
through computers. It is hard to come across 
studies in many of the areas which adopt 
the other methods such as observation, case 
study, content /inalysis, and participant 
observation". 

Sometimes the tools of research used 
in some cases are the tools that have not 
been properly standardized. No research study 
can be better than the tools it uses, Though 
such considerations as simplicity of 
administration, ease of scoring, and 
appropriateness of norms by no means are 
important, an overriding consideration has 


to be given to the problems of validity and 
reliability while selecting a tool. Such a 
consideration appears to be missing in the 
case of some studies. 

Educational research can adopt a 
quantitative technique or a qualitative 
technique in its aproach and in processing 
its da,la But it appears that quantitative 
methods have been used by the researchers 
overwhelmingly as it allows the use of 
statistics, computers, and data analysis 
procedures that are easy There are instances 
where the data, that have been collected using 
qualitiative methods, are attempted to be 
quantified in terms of statistics. This 
imbalance and this dislortalion will only 
jeopardise the interests of research in education. 

In quaptitative approaches statistics are 
no doubt helpful to promote the rigour of 
research. But statistics should not become 
an end of a research study. "... the increasing 
use of statistics is not the distinguishing 
feature of modern social research. Rather it 
is the increasing precision and reliability of 
research techniques, and higher standards of 
proof which have made the use of statistics 
more fruitful” (Goode and Hatt, 1952, p,3l4). 
Some researchers have used statistics rather 
wrongly also, Where the. ‘metliod of least 
squares’ is appropriate, the 'unweihted mean 
method’ has been used. Even when the 
conditions underlying the use of ANOVA 
and Product Moment Correlations have not 
been fulfilled, researchers have freely used 
them. Unless these shortcomings arc overcome 
educational research cannot claim quality, 
In some cases where some data that 
ought to have been collected have not been 
collected and in some other cases unnecessary 
data have been collected, Both these 
experiences of researchers have been 
frustrating to them. Therefore before he 
collects his data, every researcher has to ask 
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himself such questions as these: Are the data 
going to be collected precisely Will the 
data be reliable? Can the data be verified ? 
Will the data be relevant, appropriate, valid, 
representative and objective ? 

Yet another point to be discussed under 
the methodological shortcomings relates to 
educational implications and suggestions for 
further research. Educational implications 
given have to be feasible and they cannot be 
utopian. For example, if women teachers are 
found to be more job-satisfied, an educational 
implication that only, women teachers should 
be appointed is something that is meaningless. 
Instead a suggestion to promote job 
satisfaction of men teachers would be 
worthwhile and also feasible While giving 
suggestions for further research sufficient 
caution is not being exercised by researchers. 
Any suggestion shoud be the result of the 
study and it should be an outgrowth of the 
study. Some theses contain extraneous 
statements such as 'the study should be 
repeated with a larger sample and the study 
can be done in a different locale involving 
more number of variables’. It is not necessary 
that a researcher who had done research on 
a particular problem alone has to give these 
suggestions. Any body could give suggestions 
of this type. 

Training of Researchers 

Thus our researchers need more 
methodological clarity. Stress on achieving 
this clarity must be laid from the beginning 
stages where the students of education are 
introduced to research techniques. It is 
generally at the M. Ed. and M.Phil;, levels 
that they get introduced to research, both 
theory and practice. The study of Research 
Methodology paper and submission of a 
dissertation should become the requirements 


for these courses as it is today in most of the 
universities. The training at this staige is 
hampered because the facilities for effective 
training are lacking in the universities and 
also because university teachers lend to think 
that It IS in seclusion that research progressed. 
Research activity is essentially a cooperative 
endeavour and knowledge of research gets 
widened only through sharing of experience. 
Hence, discussion of proposals of M.Ed., 
MPhil. and Ph.D, research in departmental 
seminars, conduct of summer institutes on 
research methodology and facilities to 
exchange research studies between different 
reseach institutions should be encouraged. 

In our training programmes for research 
we must impress upon our students that 
research is highly objective and that no 
researcher would start his research with a 
pre-determined notion, This point is being 
mentioned because some of our scholars tend 
to think that they should get significant results. 
This is an erroneous impression that they 
have cultivated. Even if it is a non-significant 
result, it is al^o a result and it is a finding. 
How strong personal biases Of researchers 
would influence the outcomes of research 
are given in a classic example by Bertrand 

Russell (1977, p, 32-33): “.all the animals 

have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy 
in which the observer believed before his 
observations began. Nay, more they have all 
displayed the national characteristics of the 
observer, Animals studied by Americans rush 
aboiit frantically, with incredible display of 
hustle and Pep, and at last achieve the desired 
result by change. Animals observed by 
Germans sit still and think, and at last evovle 
the solution out of their inner consciousness” 
(Quoted in Van Dalen, 1973, p, 41). 

Still on another occasion Betrand 
Russell (1927) had brought out vividly how 
personal bias of researchers influences their 
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observations ; “You say, ‘What can you see 
on the horizon One man says, 'I sec a 
ship’ Another says, ‘I see a steamer with 
two funnels’, A third says, ‘I see a Cunardcr 
going from Southampton to New York’. How 
much of what these three people say is to 
count as perception ? They may all three be 
perfectly right in what they say, and yet we 
should not concede that a man can ‘preceive’ 
that the ship is going from Southampton to 
New York. This, we should say, is inference’. 
(Quoted by Madqe, 1953, p.l22). 

Need for a Theoretical Base of Educational 
Research 

A bone of contention among researchers 
IS whether research should be intellectual- 
based or it should be directed towards solution 
of problems faced m practice, Practical 
administrators are critical of ‘ivory-tower’ 
Professors for their lack of understanding of 
practical administrative problems. Conversely, 
educational, theoreticians underestimate 
administrators for their anti-intellectual bias. 
Practice and theory are not exclusive 
dimensions but they are two ends of a 
continuum where there is and there should 
be effective interaction between them (Sax, 
1979, p,28). 

The above point could be illustrated 
with the help ol two examples. When Von 
Guericke invented air pump, he found Diet 
of Ratisbonne a most interested audience. 
The air pump astounded the Diet by showing 
that two hemispheres from which the air had 
been exhausted could not be pulled apart by 
14 horses. In this sense the pump served as 
an intellectual toy. Beyond this amusement, 
however, observations of the air pump led to 
the discovery of important facts about the 
weight of air and air pressure. These 
discoveries in turn have produced such 


important practical inventions as the 
barometer and the thermometer (Goode and 
Hatt. 1952, p 32) 

Quoting Cronbach (1966) Egelhart 
(1972, p. 31) makes it clear as to how 
descriptive research helps in decision making, 
an activity essentially concerned with practice. 
“Although too much descriptive research in 
education deals with trivial and ephemeral 
problems, this does not minimize the value 
of properly conducted descriptive studies. 
Such research provides a foundation for the 
development of theory, suggests problems, 
and provides facts useful in identifying 
assumptions, postulates, and hypotheses. 
While the facts obtained in descriptive studies 
are helpful in making decisions, the 
dependable generalizations inferred from 
adequate testing of hypotheses become even 
more useful in decision making. They reduce 
the need for proliferation of descriptive 
studies on essentially the problem”. 

Sax (1979, p. 28) is right in opining 
that “unwillingness to recognise the 
practicality of theory or the contribution of 
theory that applied research can make has 
led to an unfortunate split among educators 

.Practical and theoretical matters should 

be considered as parts of a continuum with 
which all should be concerned, rather than 
as separate mutually exclusive entities”. Thus 
educational research and its quality has to 
be looked in a total perspective as the one 
that is explained, and it is this integrated 
perspective that should guide in upholding 
research in education. It is not a question of 
either this or that here, but it is a question of 
forging the two components for mutual benefit 

Buch and Govinda (1986) in their 
introduction to the Third Survey of Research 
in Education are emphatic on this point; "It 
is high time educational researchers gave up 
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this taboo for theorization and worked 
towards providing educational variables with 
sound conceptual bases, leading to the 
formation of appropriate theoretical 
framework". 

Conclusion 

Though in quantitative terms educational 


research has made good strides in the last 
five decades in India, in qualitative terms 
there is much to be promoted in u. The 
researchers need more rigorous training in 
research methodology as they lack, by and 
large, clarity on some critical matters of 
research. There is a need to develop a theory 
base for research in education in India. 
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Quality Control in Educational Research; 
Input-Output Relationship 


(Dr) K.C. Panda 


A comprbhunsive account of the growth 
of educational research in India has been 
given by Buch (1974) and the Second Survey 
of Research in Education (Buch,1979) has 
the distinction of presenting the trend reports 
ot research conducted in different fields of 
education. Yadav and Menon (1979) have 
analysed the teaching-learning process, the 
inputs that make the learning outcomes more 
effective while providing a perspective to 
the problem of educational research. 
Educational research, until very recently, 
concentrated on using a jump-correlational 
approach and eventually suffered from 
predictive contaminants, Emphasis has rarely 
been given to the intervening variables or 
processes which bring changes in the 
characteristics of children and the learning 
outcomes. The trend is changing but a consistent 
organised research focus has not emerged, 
Research in the area of history and 
philosophy of education has been repetitive 
and IS without the sophisticated methodologies 
in terms of linguistic analysis and criticism, 
As a result, substantive findings are lacking 
Recent interest in Sociology of Education 


will bring significant improvement in our 
understanding of the processes involved in 
the educational sub-system in relation to other 
sub-systems of society, institutions and 
problems so that educational research will 
have greater impact on,the society and 
individual upbringing. In fact, for any planned 
change we need an empirical base. Research 
on economics of education becomes 
imperative and should deal with input-output 
relations in education so that salient points 
are taken note of m planning for a change, 
Educational costs and productivity of 
education must be,understood squarely. 

The purpose here is not to express 
despair over previous research but because 
institutions, individuals and faculties are 
interested now in research which provides a 
basis for development, we should now explore 
and develop models and stress research on 
practical problems where we can design 
intervention programmes which can be 
effectively applied to classroom situations. 
The CASE, the NCERT, the University 
Departments of Education must give 
leadership in these directions. 
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Input-Output Dilemma 

Research on the production of 
educational outcomes has produced mixed 
results although patterns of consistent findings 
are beginning to emerge. Past confusion has 
been partly due to the tvay input-output 
researches have framed their questions and 
the methods they have used to answer these 
questions. In asking whether or not ‘schooling 
has an effect’ we might be asking the wrong 
questions. Of course, schooling has an effect 
regardless of the results of simplistic data 
analyses and their simplistic interpretations. 
School children are exposed to many common 
experiences. But we can statistically measure 
the differences if we set into research question 
in a more restricted manner i.e. do the 
differences that exist between schools and 
within schools make a difference What 
effects do specific school policies have on 
various educational outcomes 

The point to be impressed upon is that 
when we want to develop an organised body 
of research, at the outset a systems thinking 
must go into it. The inputs are to be specified 
whether they relate to structural 
characieristics, demographic variables, and 
the expected outputs are to be expressed in 
clear form on the basis of their possible 
relation with the inputs. Most of our research 
can be characterised in this way, i.e. input- 
output characteristics. For example, children 
coming from lower class homes evidently 
possess low mental ability, etc. True, we 
are committing a major conceptual error, such 
a finding neither increases our understanding 
of how membership in low SES affects the 
outcomes nor it tells us what should we do 
to obviate the ill-effects of the input. We 
design rarely programmes to affect the output 
only by being guided by the conclusion based 
on our research findings which is not more 


than a mere description of status 
characteristics. In other words, we have been 
using the output as the base line data for 
thinking of designing further steps to change 
the output and in rare cases we succeed if 
the outputs are unitary and pure. 

To put this in a clear form it looks like 

the following' Input___Output 

__ (interventions)_ 

change input. 

We need to pay more deeper attention 
to the first phase of the relationship, i.e. 

Input_Output and a lot of serious 

thinking should go into it in specifying the 
processes which determine the output or what 
we call the intervening or mediating processes. 
It tells us how outcomes are affected or 
how certain inputs affect the output. Once 
we know the processes, designing, the 
programmes to improve the outcomes will 
be realistic and comprehensive. For example, 
instead of saying membership in low SES 
affects mental ability, we can say children 
in lower class homes do not listen elaboratlve 
language from their parents and as such have 
a poor language ability or verbal ability. 
Hence, it suggests that if we introduce 
language enrichment programmes, there will 
be an improvement in verbal ability. Without 
knowing the processes that determine 
relationship, further research becomes a 
useless exercise from tjic cost-benefit point 
of view Hence, we need to develop theoretical 
models emphasising all possible ways in 
which certain inputs can or might affccf the 
outputs and seriously pursue investigating these 
rather than using thejump-correlationi^proach. 

Each researcher can develop his own 
conceptual model about a problem using 
systems approach and then proceed for 
investigating the hypothesized relationships 
or effects which will be contributing 
substantially to theory building as the process 
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Rolb op Family in iNPLiiENaNa the Cha/wctbristtcs or Cibldhen : A Process Approach 


Family Life Variables 


Intervening or Process Vorloblcs Characteristics of Children 


(a) Parent's nationality, education, 
age, etc, 

(b) Parent's lotting' SES, occupalion, 
rural, urban 

(c) Family size, composition, ordinal 
position, parents' absence, etc 


(d) Dcciaion-making process between 
parents, power, and other 
relationships. 


(a) Child-rearing patterns 

(b) Reward and punishment 
system at home. 

(c) Cognitive leammg models 
available in home; stress on 
information processing and 
stimulus pattern available 

(d) Verbal inieraciion and 
language cold. Rcsincicd 
language system. 


(a) Child-characterlslica 

(b) Child's perception and 
evaluauon of parents and siblings 

(c) Overt bohaviouf reaction to 
discipline, taking iniliaiives. 

(d) Pciaonal characicnstics of child m 
and outside the family/society 
with regard to adaptive 
behaviours: learning 
maturational-social and personal 
adjusimcni. 


(e) Parental lUHudcs towards children, (c) Child's idenlification wilh parenu (c) Child's inicllcciual development 
child-oricnicd; and perception of role relations. 

disciplinary cic (0 Parcni-child-sibling relationships. 

(g) Affection and environmental (g) Child's iniclleciual development, 
deprivation at home; mother's 
absence, father’s absence, etc. 


model (Panda, 1974) . An example of the 
model is given above: 

It would be possible to generate 
researchable problems from the process model 
and this would offer better understanding of 
the socialisation process of the child in the 
family and highlight the steps for realistic 
interventions, A similar exercise can be done 
for any problem that we undertake for 
research, thus contributing to quality 
improvement in research. 

This is one side of the input-output 
research conceptualisation. The next is how 
we can apply this approach more precisely. 
Unit of Analysis should be a major point for 
consideration, Some studies have attempted 
to explain variation in outcomes at the level 
of the individual child while others have tried 
to explain variation at the level of some larger 
unit such as the school or even the school 


district. Either of the approaches may be 
correct from the point of view of the objective 
of the researcher but often we collect data at 
one level and answer questions at a different 
level. In fact, inputs and outputs measured 
at school level reflect averages which can 
hardly tell how individual students learn. 

In research, there should be consistency 
in the levels of aggregation. Sometimes 
individual outcomes are correlated wilh 
average teacher characteristics for a grade 
within a school. This arises when it is difficult 
to match students with teachers, Under this 
situation the effedet of input is under-estimated. 

Quite often we come across studies 
which describe the effect of an input on one 
of the outputs at a liihe without considering 
the possibility that there may be reciprocal 
causation, e.g. intellectual achievement 
responsibility is a cause of, and a result of, 
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cognitive competence. Such research problems 
using non-recursive models can take into 
account the two-stage least square technique 
to permit bi-directional analysis This will 
add to the precision of the findings 

As stated earlier, most of our present- 
day researches are limited by problems of 
multi co-lmearity (correlation between input 
and unmeasured causes). In addition, studies 
arc constrained by limited natural variances 
m inputs in some cases. Experimental designs 
and random assignment might raise ethical 
or political problems but these are the only 
ways to permit conclusive findings and 
increase the quality of educational research. 
If inputs and outputs are tested at multiple 
points during the child’s schooling, the causal 
effects of specific inputs can be inferred. 
This will involve slight changes m the use 
of Multiple Regression Analysis (Ostrom, 
1978), Further educational research should 
be more diligent in hypothesizing and 
testing theoretically relevant interactions 
among inputs, 

Proxy variables quite often lead to 
confused relationships between input and 
output and reducing the predictability of 
assumptions, for example, knowing that 
ownership of a home vacuum cleaner is highly 
correlated with student achievement tells us 
very little about the educational process. 
Hence, while selecting the Inputs, e.g 
SES, deprivation, charactenstical bases are 
to be emphasized. 

A fact which is readily apparent in our 
research is a tendency to include new 
measures of inputs. We try to select tests 
which are easy to administer, will take less 
time on the part of the researcher, scoring 
must be very simple, and preferably group 
testing procedures can be used. Such 
predispositions observed in input studies only 
indicate crude proxies for unmeasured causal 


variables. We should, therefore, use refined 
and more direct measure.s of immediate 
causes while analysing educational outcomes. 
To be more exact, classroom process 
variables and family processes need to be 
examined directly than by inference. Parent’s 
education may be a potent variable affecting 
achievement but the processes may be how 
children spend their time in home when 
parent's educational background is different. 

In educational research we quite 
frequently use standardised achievement tests 
in measuring outcomes predominantly 
cognitive in character, Affective outcomes 
and development of skills which are a little 
difficult to measure arc invariably excluded, 
As a result research findings become 
incomprehensive to permit any intervention 
which will affect the totality of an individual. 
Further, we might look at siructurab 
characteristics in our emerging social context 
which might permit a new outlook, Further, 
many of the achievement mea.surcs we use 
in our research are psychomeirically 
inadequate leading to assessment of proxy 
output measures. In our country such 
inadequate measures are easy to find. 

Underrepresentative small sample and 
sample attrition are quite frequent in our 
research, in addition to the incidental nature 
of our sampling procedures. Sample attrition 
IS particularly problematic. For example, if 
sample attrition (p. 81) due to missing data 
is confined to a particular subgroup in the 
sample, the input-output variability will be 
affected. Even such observations are true in 
case of extreme group comparisons. Hence, 
great care must be taken for reducing sample 
atdition At the same, time power of the 
statistical tests should be sufficient to detect 
small effects (Cohen, 1971). This is 
particularly important when the unit of 
analysis is the school or classroom (Cronbach, 
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1976) and many of our research data are 
iindcr^unalyscd, 

The impact of the observed findings 
with, regard to the implcmcntaiion must be 
practical in terms of cost-benefit structure. 
There may be many more such quality 
improvement determinants for us to consider 
but over and above the charactenslics 
specified m Campbell and Stanley (1964), 
ThciiC arc but a few indicators with specific 
reference to input-output research in education. 

Coming to the merit part ol the 
conceptualisation of input-output research m 
education, it can be said that on the basis of 
observed input-output causal relations 
intervention programmes arc introduced to 
bring changes in the output. But measurement 
ol change has produced concerns and illusive 
results because of inadequate and 
inappropriate data analysis leading to artifacts 
of measurements, 

Measurement of Change 

In input-out research it is essential that 
one should not only consider the design but 
also the use of an appropriate procedure for 
analysis of data. Campbell and Stanley (1963) 
have demonstrated the limitations of one 
group pre-lest-posi-tcst design and static group 
comparison design both in terms of external 
and internal validity attributes. At the same 
Lime the authors mentioned the precision of 
preicst-positcsi control group design and post- 
test only control group design for observing 
change in human characteristics. 

The measurement of change has often 
considered ‘gain scores’ as well as ‘difference 
scores’ to prove the effect of interventions 
of treatments. 

In certain cases, gam scores appear to 
be natural measures to be obtained. In some 
other instances, gain scores introduce 


unnecessary problems and the use of gam 
.scores may not be justified in view of the 
cumbersome procedure in its calculation. In 
some cases, where change of behaviour has 
been reported the statistical calculation has 
not been consistent and systematic in using 
appropriate change scores. Therefore, either 
the difference is marked or accentuated. 
Hence, from the point of view oJ quality 
research output, we must bear in mind the 
type of analysis to be undertaken, 

The simple difference score between 
prc-lesl-post-tesi has several major defects 
but is a very common reporting procedure in 
our journals. The simple difference score has 
a negative relationship with pretest. The 
difference score is also less reliable. There 
is no common trait and scale at both points 
in lime. 

It is a corrected measure of gain and is 
primarily a way of singling out individuals 
who have scores more or less than expected. 
A residual score ’R’ is obtained by 
subslracting predicted score ‘Y’ from the 
observed posttest score. The latter is obtained 
from the regression equation, i e. regression 
of Y on X, The zero correlation between 
pretest and residual score is seen as a major 
advantage over the difference scores. The 
reliabilities of residual scores are somewhat 
better than that of the difference scores but 
they arc still small whenever the pretest and 
postlcst correlations are large. Hence 
residential scores are not preferred in analysis 
of change. 

Gam scores have been most appropriate 
in analysis of change (McNcmar, 1958). But 
Richards (1975) has demonstrated that each 
of the scores has certain advantages, On the 
basis of the correlations between estimates 
of growth and true growth, the simple 
difference socres correlated almost well with 
true growth (residual or gain scores). Hence, 
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Simple difference scores are easier and 
meaningful but it can be used only when 
pretest and posttest scores have equal 
reliabilities 

By estimating the reliabilities of the 
absolute scores in the pretest, posttest, and 
retention posttest stages as well as their 
correlations it was possible to obtain the 
true gain scores, after eliminating the 
regression effects, by using the following 
formula (McNemar, 1962) 

G = G' - R )f - X) + r.. (Y-X) 
where G = The true gam score 
G' = Y-X 

Y = The mean of posttest score 
X = The mean of pretest score 
r^j = The reliability estimates of the 
difference scores which is found 
from the equation, 


where r,,,, = The reliability of pretest 
absolute scores, 

r^^ = The reliability of the posttest 
absolute scores 

r = The correlation coefficient of 
»y 

pretest and posttest scores 
Group differences or treatment effects 
have to be analysed depending upon whether 
groups have been formed by (a) rqndom 
assignment, or (b) by arbitrary method. In 
the case of treatment group the post-test only 
is perfectly suitable as a measure of ffiange. 
The pretest scores increase the precision of 
an experiment but it depends upon how the 
pretest information is used as well as^ the 
relationship between the pretest and posttesl 
scores Pretest scores are used for blocking, 
' using analysis of variance for the post-test 
scores. The difference score approach is^the 


least precise, whereas the analysis of 
covariance is most useful provided the pretest 
and posttest correlations are more than six 
(Feldt, 1958). Usually such co-efficients are 
higher than seven , But when the assumptions 
of linearity or ot homogeniety of regression 
seems questionable, it may be pcrferable to 
use the pretest as a blocking variable rather 
than a.s a covariate. There is very little 
justification for using difference scores. 
Sometimes random assignment is 
practically impossible Children cannot be 
randomly assigned to a school.Tn such cases, 
there might be pre-existing group differences 
which might explain the change or treatment 
effect. In such situations differences score 
or analysis of covariance is used. Richards 
(1975) observed that with non-random 
assignment simple differences scores and 
residual gam scores worked about equally 
well but where large pre-existing group 
differences exist this will not work, including 
a situation where there is no treatment effects. 
Lord (1967) has shown that in case of 
performed group analysis of difference scores 
use of covariance has led to contradictory 
findings. 

In case of single group designs analysis 
of variance or a simple test serves the purpose 
of establishing charge by examining the 
tenability of null hypotheses, i.e, hypothesis 
of no change. There are many other 
restriclions that can be imposed on the nature 
of the data and the design of the study. 

When we scan through the pages of 
some of our Indian journals and see research 
reports on behaviour change and treatment 
effects, with very few exceptions, the 
analyses of change have been done using 
wrong procedures. Unless such reporting of 
results is checked, the quality of educational 
research will not improve. 
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Researches on Understanding the 
Process Variables 

For the last several years we have been 
engaged in conducting a few studies to 
understand the dynamics and processes which 
mediate the development of certain 
behavioural characteristics, cognitive 
competence and personality patterns of 
children coming from underprivileged home 
background (Panda, 1981). Our conviction is 
that there is no direct relationship between 
the SES background and children’s abilities 
in a developing society where there is rising 
expectation, class consciousness and a dire 
need to grow. An understanding of how the 
various characteristics of children are shaped 
in a lower class home will certainly clarify 
the hidden curriculum in the lower class home 
and permit interventions to operate with a 
view to developing an ethno-ccological 
understanding of human behaviour. 

One such investigation dealt with the 
parental life style and development of 
cognitive, affective and personality 
characteristics of elementary school children 
coming from lower homes (Panda, 1982). 
The results were interpreted in terms of 
sociological, psychological and demographic 
milieu of the underprivileged homes with 
increased class consciousness and role 
expectation in the emerging Indian society 
where the down-trodden tries to establish his 
fundamental rights and strives to grow while 
parents remain tradition bound and 
demonstrate their belongingness to class, the 
younger generation use underprivilged milieu 
as a defence to rise and grow. A new kind 
of hidden curriculum is slowly and surely 
emerging and influencing the characteristics 
of school children who are coming from 
underprivileged homes. In the changing social 
order and rising expectations, the children 


look for the future and probably this struggle 
offsets the ill-effects of underprivileged 
home memberships in a modernising society 
which permits acculturation of values. These 
challenging interpretations definitely deserve 
further consideration in terms of educational 
implications, research and innovations, 

How meaningful are these findings from 
the point of view of classroom applications? 
Or, what do these mean to practising teachers 
and educational researchers 7 These are 
certain relevant questions one might ask but 
the answers are obviously challenging and 
difficult. 

First of all, parental hfe style variable 
has influenced the development of 
characteristics in children in the predictable 
direction so far as the structural characteristics 
are concerned, but with regard to expectancy, 
achievement orientation, life style, and locus 
of control the relationships are either negative 
or zero. 

, These lead one to expect that 
membership in an under-privileged home in 
Itself does not produce much deficits in 
personality and cognitive characteristics 
because the children in school compare 
themselves with others. Instead of being 
teased, they try to compensate their deficits 
arising out of lower socio-economic 
educational milieu at home. This is probably 
the indirect effort which a modernising society 
brings among these for whom modernisation 
schemes are meant. This is a powerful 
conclusion which needs to be substantiated 
by further indepth research. 

The children no longer cling to their 
social class and exhibit much of dependent 
prone behaviour which can be inferred from 
the data on characteristics of children. 

Hence, for a teacher it tells that the 
hidden curriculum in the lower class home 
is no longer deficit prone psychologically 
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though physically indexes are confusing . 
Hence, in the classroom instruction there 
should be emphasis on development of 
favourable social-emotional climate where 
creativity can be fostered, self-concept may 
be enhanced, achievement and adjustment may 
be raised and intelligence can be properly 
developed The teachers might tell stories 
that bring success experiences gradually, ask 
children to look ahead, do not permit 
discriminating children coming from the 
underprivileged homes, will find emotional 
anchorage and will shine to a considerable 
degree. If, on the other hand, teachers are 
guided by self-fulfilling prophecies, the 
situation would be devastating from the point 
of view of children The findings tell us that 
lower class or underprivileged children will 
function better if we take these children as 
children, not as children at risk which is 
very often true 

It does open possibility for parent 
counselling either through mass media or 
through parent-teacher associations. In fact, 
the findings wide-open many serious research 
considerations since this is a single study 
where the observed findings are contrary to 
expectations, i.e, instead of a clear-cut 
positive relationship between most of the 
parental life style variables and children 
characteristics the correlations are either 
negative or zero. 

There is no differential relationship 
between fathers and mothers with regard to 
male and female children which is true in 
middle class homes. Hence, it is for the 
researchers to think for making indeplh study 
on the dynamics of the achieving process of 
the underprivileged children in a developing 
society where class consciousness is steadily 
disappearing and a new consciousness is 
emerging, i.e. we can do whatever man can 
do, The present findings lie at the heart of 


this formulation which future researchers can 
probe and prove. 

It suggests further that when abilities 
are interrelated among these children and the 
scores are higher than the average, it may be 
worthwhile to find out aspirations of the 
children brought up in lower class homes, 
the psychological reasons for dropout from 
the school system, because middle class 
children with a stigma or a label quit sitting 
together or even seeing each other, 

It is true that physical facilities in home 
do provide a score for furtherance of 
psychological characteristics in children but 
it is quite conceivable when facilities outside 
compensate the depriving states. The earlier 
studies which went to establish a deficit as 
well as difference of interpretation to the 
lower class structure may not longer remain 
true where most families belong to 
underprivileged homes. Hence, instead of 
attributing deficits to physical, it is a desirable 
slip to see how untouchability acts as a 
deterrent to the well-being of lower class 
children. Case studies may be undertaken to 
highlight the self-perceptions"bf the children 
in underprivileged homes at different levels 
of development or education which may help 
us to know in detail the process of growing 
up in an underprivileged home thus 
contributing to an ethno-ecology of 
development. Self-perceptions of those 
children in interesting school settings may 
be a worthwhile undertaking. Status surveys 
are meaningless at this moment, rather insight 
into the processes causing them to grow and 
thereby engineering such processes would be 
a more fruitful step from the research point 
of view' 

Malnourishment is the mediating 
variable between membership in a lower class 
home and characteristics of children brought 
up in those homes, Although the physical 
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indicators of malnourishment can be obvious 
and observed directly, its impact on 
psychological characteristics need to be 
studied and specified. There is no denying 
the fact that at the primary level many children 
.attend school without normal food intake. 
Therefore, attempt was made to investigate 
the effects of malnourishment in the 
development of self-concept, adjustment and 
cognitive functioning of the children reading 
in elementary schools and coming from poor 
homes, no matter whether they come from 
rural or urban background. Conducted by 
Dutta in 1978, this study has highlighted the 
ill-effects of malnourishment on cognitive 
and affective functions of children and has 
demonstrated that membership in a high caste 
ollsets such ill-effects. 

The present study was specially designed 
to include children who would be fairly 
representative of their population and 
malnourishment was obviously present among 
them as they belonged to the poorest 
community. This study had included two 
extreme groups from the caste hierarchy of 
the Indian society, to know if caste contributes 
to further the effects of malnutrition or offsets 
its adverse effects. 

Studies in this area arc very limited in 
India, A few of these studies have taken 
into account the behavioural aspects such as 
absenteeism, dropouts and the cognitive 
competence of Indian malnourished children 
but rarely has an attempt been made to study 
the relationship between malnourishment and 
affective development. In the present 
investigation an attempt was specially made 
to study the relationship between malnutrition 
and self-concept and personal-social 
adjustment and the results are quite convincing 
in this regard 

From all the points of view it is clear 
that in addition to biological and economic 


factors, social factors, operate conjointly to 
produce malnutrition and cognitive and 
affective incompetence among children. To 
elaborate this view, it can be said that in 
India, a caste-dominated society is prevalent, 
The caste distinctions continue to remain as 
part of human nature and social structure all 
over India. Members of different castes are 
expected to behave differently and to have 
different values and ideals. The caste system 
with its hierarchy appears to be at the root 
of Indian school structure which determines 
the social status and occupations of Indians 
belonging to poor communities especially in 
rural areas. The Brahmins are a privileged 
class with many advantages in the villages 
as they occupy the highest position in the 
hierarchy. Therefore, Brahmin children have 
superior cultural heritage because they are 
born in the highest caste. Even among the 
poor rural community the Brahmin children 
enjoy certain privileges over the Harijans, 
though the income of both the families is 
equal, Therefore, the present investigation 
emphasizes that caste membership should 
constitute an important component of the 
socio-cultural model of malnourishment, 
Residential background is not likely to 
contribute substantially to an understanding 
of the malnourishment effects. A socio¬ 
cultural explanation of malnutrition in relation 
to cognitive and affective functions is 
suggested. 

Throughout the study the effect of caste 
is very pronounced at different levels of 
malnourishment and in relation to cognitive 
and affective functioning of low income group 
children, The severity of effect of 
malnourishment varies according to the caste 
membership, The Brahmin children suffer 
mostly from primary malnutrition but in case 
of the Harijan children both primary and 
secondary malnutritions are present, because 
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of the incidence of diseases and ignorance 
of healthy habits, This would be found both 
in the urban and rural samples. 

The Hanjan children are found to be 
inferior to the Brahmin children in self- 
concept, personal-social adjustment and 
cognitive competence, though the income 
level and area of residence are same. Whether 
lesser severely malnojrished, the Brahmin 
children are found to be more competent in 
their cognitive abilities involving short term 
memory, auditory visual integration and 
reading speed which shows their linguistic 
competence. The Brahmin children are also 
found to be superior in their reasoning and 
thinking capacity Besides the caste factor, 
parental expectations also contribute to the 
higher cognitive and affective functioning 
of the Brahmin children 

Hence, for an accurate assessment of 
the relationship between malnourishraent and 
cognitive and affective functioning along with 
the socio-economic factors, caste membership, 
parental expectancy, educational atmosphere 
of the house etc.may be included under Indian 
social situation where poverty and 
malnourishment are widespread. Future 
research may include designs appropriate 
enough to test hypotheses to be generated 
from a socio-cuUural model although the 
biological basis of malnourishment should 
alway provide the basis for such investigation. 

Researches on Intervention Programme 

One of the major thrusts in our research 
programme has been to plan for changing 
human characteristics with a view to bringing 
improvement in the school achievement of 
children especially of those coming from 
the deprived sector of the community. Keeping 
this objective as the frame of reference, a 
few studies were planned. One of the most 


significant works that has been recently 
completed was to experimentally introduce 
intervention programme on attrlbutional 
process to increase intellectual achievement 
responsibility, related characteristics, and 
school achievement among elementary school 
children coming from lower socio-economic 
strata (Ray, 1982). The major objectives of 
the study were; 

(a) To measure the intellectual achievement 
responsibility of low income group 
elementary school children reading in 
Class HI and Class IV. 

(b) To introduce intervention programme at 
four different stages which are equally 
spaced in terms of lime. 

(c) To observe if changes in the attribution 
process have significant relationships 
with mental ability, cognitive 
competence as revealed by academic 
achievement and other related 
attrlbutional processes. 

The results of the effect of the 
intervention programme were very 
straightforward and conclusive in 
demonstrating the effect of the programme 
package on change of intellectual achievement 
responsibility as well as related variables 
where self attribution has to play a significant 
role These amount to the spread of the effect 
of the programme package and the results 
were interpreted following the concept of 
attribution as illustrated by Crandall and her 
associates and other attrlbutional theorists. 

The results of the study arc educationally 
meaningful and sound. The suggestions that 
emerge from the observations can be 
translated into action through teacher 
behaviour and pupil reactions. In a classroom 
situation, especially when children are 
externally oriented, lacking in positive self- 
concept, and high n-ach, they can be told 
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success stories emphasi/ung scir-attribuuon, 
causality, and objective perception ol self. 
They can be made to feel the worth of success 
through games, set their goals, discriminate 
tasks and know that success depends on 
effort than on chance. May be in a regular 
school, emphasis on teacher behaviour 
emphasizing and pointing out the effect of 
effort on the part of the pupils would seem 
to be a good strategy for increasing mental 
ability and school achievement. An excursion 
into the tasks used in this study would help 
a teacher develop his own skills and 
competence in devising tasks for helping 
the children to increase their internal 
responsibility and success in academic tasks. 
Such a focus can be provided by each 
elementary teacher, no matter whether the 
children are drawn from deprived settings, 
normal s'etling.s or enriched settings, since 
these attributional charactenstiCsS which are 
developmental in nature and the process of 
development can be accelerated to a 
considerable degree Of course, for deprived 
children the need is more obvious. 

In our school system this practice niay 
prove more useful because what goes on 
usually in our classroom can be categorised 
as chance-oriented behaviours and a tendency 
to conform them to see more into it and try 
to succeed. The efficacy of such intervention 
.models through teacher behaviour has already 
been demonstrated by dc Charms (1969) but 
the present study has its original contribution 
in extending the thinking to the area of 
intellectual achievement responsibility 
situations and related attributional processes, 
and the findings demonstrated the relationship 
between attributional processes, ability, and 
achievement measures. Further research 
directions have been stated to clearly establish 
the interrelationship between various 
attributional processes. 


While investigating the correlates of 
school achievement we invariably came to 
the conclusion that analysis ability or analytic 
information processing habits predict school 
achievement to a considerable degree (Panda, 
1982). Quite surprisingly the research 
literature on cognitive style is replete with 
over 5000 studies which are of status type, 
trying to establish correlations but very seldom 
focussed the attention on change. Hence, one 
of the studies that we designed was to acquaint 
the children with various problem-solving 
strategics and see if their analytic habits are 
in any way affected and if so whether they 
lead to improvement in cognitive processes 
(Dash, 1982). 

The objectives of the study were to 
measure the cognitive style of elementary 
school children; to demonstrate the effects 
of problem-solving strategies: decision¬ 
making, simultaneous scanning, conservative 
focusing and facus gambling on the 
modification of this style, to examine the 
persistence of the effects; and to validate the 
finding against the measures of reflection- 
impulsivity, school achievement, simultaneous 
processing habits and concept learning. 

Taking together, the results of the 
present study reveal the accuracy of 
measurement of cognitive style of elementary 
school children at different occasions. 
Moreover, the distribution of the scores of 
the cognitive style tests as depicted by CEPT 
is akin to normal distribution, The results 
further show the usefulness of adopting the 
five information processing strategies on the 
modification of the cognitive style of these 
children. 

The decision-making strategy is found 
quite effective in modifying field dependence 
among elementary school children, The 
children trained in using this strategy not 
only showed better performance in the CEPT 
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scores, but they exhibited more or less similar 
performance in measures of school 
achieve'ment MFFT(time) and tasks of concept 
learning, Moreover, the modified effects of 
this strategy on the field dependence and the 
above measures are durable in long run 
However, this strategy is not found effective 
in modifying MFFT (error) scores, scores of 
figure copying tasks and functional concept 
learning scores, 

The simultaneous scanning strategy is 
effective in modifying field dependence as 
well as school achievement, simultaneous 
processing habits and concept learning 
behaviour, The effectiveness of this, strategy 
IS found to be durable in modifying field 
dependence, school achievement and concept 
learning. However, this strategy is temporarily 
effective in modifying the scores of figure 
copying and it is not effective in modifying 
the scores of MFFT with respect to both 
response time and enor scores. 

The strategy of successive scanning is 
found useful in modifying field dependence 
as well as school achievement and concept 
learning tasks. The modified effect of this 
strategy on the above measures persists for 
long. This strategy is not found effective in 
modifying impulsive behaviour in respect 
of both response latency and enor scores. 

The conservative focussing strategy is 
observed to be effective in modifying' field 
dependence. The children using this strategy 
also showed better performance in scores of. 
MFFT (time), school achievement and ebneept 
learning tasks. Moreover, the modified effect 
of this strategy is found to persist over, time 
in respect of field dependence, impulsivity, 
school achievement and in learning of 
concepts. However, this strategy is not found 
effective in modifying MFFT (error) scores 
as well as scores of figure copying. 

The strategy of focus gambling is found 


quite.effective m modifying field dependence. 
The use of this strategy is also found to be 
effective in modifying impulsive behaviour, 
school achievement and in learning of 
concepts. Moreover, the effect of this strategy 
is found to be durable in modifying field 
dependence an well as impulsive behaviour 
whereas its effect is temporary in modifying 
school achievement. This strategy is not found 
to be effective in modifying MFFT (time) 
scores as well as the scores of figure copying 
tasks. 

On the basis of this experiment, it was 
found that the field-depcndence-independence 
cognitive styles are subject to modification, 
and that this modification can be brought 
about in the majority of elementary school- 
going children by short term training in the 
form of classroom instructions and superior 
performance in the CEFT and majority of 
problem-solving measures. Additional 
research will be required to determine the 
extent to which these materials can benefit 
these children. 

The cognitive style of children at the 
moment appears to have clear implications 
for educational practice. The most important 
for the issue of cognitive sytle is in the 
performance'across tasks in which the 
surrounding organised field has influenced 
the child’s perception of an item within it. 

That IS the reason why children who 
are more field dependent are better in learning 
the social studies material and languages, 
than their field independent peers. However, 
theSe two groups of children are not basically 
different from each other in sheer learning 
ability or memory. To the extent that the 
inferiority of field independent children with 
such materials is a function of lack of 
attention, and fixed mental set, rather than 
lack of abillity, their performance can be 
made equivalent to that of field dependent 
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children by adopting the specific information 
processing strategies. The evidence suggests 
that field independent children tend to learn 
more than field dependent children under 
conditions of intrinsic motivation, However, 
if these field dependent children are taught 
through the use of information processing 
strategies, it is expected that these children 
develop more insight into the subject-matter 
and thereby develop more and more intrinsic 
motivation similar to their field independent 
peers Frequently, in learning, the material 
to be learned lacks clear inherent structure, 
and It requires organisation as an aid to 
learning. Field dependent persons are likely 
to have greater difficulty in learning such 
materials. The field independent children are 
more likely to provide the mediating structural 
rules that arc needed to facilitate learning . 
The instructional processes, using the five 
informal ion processing strategies, developed 
the habit of organisation and structuring the 
complex paUern through the training 
programme. It'is, therefore, quite likely that 
children, trained in the strategies of 
information processing, learn how to organise 
and structure the materials to be learned. 
When this ability is developed through 
training them, the field dependent and field 
independent children are not likely to differ 
in their learning. It appears during training 
that some children express their need for 
external provision of structure. This suggests 
that the teachers should recognize such 
children and adopt the specific information 
processing strategies to help such children 
organise and structure the learning'materials. 

There is still another line of evidence 
which suggests that field independent persons 
are more likely to use mediators of their 
own design, in dealing with learning tasks, 
whereas field dependent children depend on 
the characteristic of the learning task. This 


evidence comes from the studies of concepts. 
The children form a hypothesis as to what 
the concept may be and then they test the 
hypothesis by applying it to examplers of 
the concept class. If the hypothesis is not 
correct, a new hypothesis is formulated. This 
involves the use of information processing 
strategies. The present study suggests that 
when proper use of the information processing 
strategies is made, then field dependent and 
field independent children are not likely to 
differ in search for the concct concept. In a 
different model of concept attainment the 
child is conceived to have a more passive or 
spectator role. When the training strategies 
like those used in this study are carefully 
adopted, the constant relevant features of the 
concept are gradually attended by the child 
and the more variable and irrelevant 
features of the concept class are gradually 
washed out. 

In the process of formation of 
hypotheses about the nature of the concepts 
to be learned, noticeable cues are, in general, 
more likely to be used than cues that are not 
very noticeable It is known that concepts 
defined in terms of more salient cues are 
generally easier to learn than concepts defined 
in terms of less salient cues. Field dependent 
children are responsive to the dominant 
arrangement of the field as given and are 
not very likely to depart from that 
arrangement. The.se children, when exposed 
to the information processing strategies of 
the kind used in the study are able to give 
more attention, change their fixed mental sets, 
and are in a position to focus the positive 
instances more fully. The instructional 
procedures of this kind will surely help these 
children untill they reach some critenon of 
success in their guesses. The children trained 
in this manner will tend to sample more fully 
from the array of cues objectively available 
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for concept definition on the basis of this 
cue sampling behaviour, The children exposed 
to the information processing strategies are 
expected to learn the concepts more rapidly. 
On the part of the teachers and parents the 
relationship between field dependence- 
independence and concept attainment is very 
important, because of their interest in having 
children learn concepts, rather than facts 
alone The information processing strategies 
found effective in modifying the cognitive 
style of children may aid to overcome their 
domination by salient cues It is quite 
reasonable to expect that as teachers become 
more aware of the ways in which relatively 
field dependent and field independent children 
learn concepts, they may become more 
effective in adapting instructional procedures 
to the needs of these kinds of children. Beyond 
encouraging teachers to adopt their teaching 
to students as they find them, u may even be 
hoped that the teachers find ways of helping 
students diversify their learning strategies. 
The findings of the present study give some 
encouragfement to this hope. 

The characteristics relevant to the 
teaching situations are worth mentioning. This 
situation originates from a more social and 
impersonal orientation or from more social 
and abstract curriculum. The teaching situation 
includes the extent of interest which teachers 
take in interaction with others and their own 
internal cues. The class discussion has been 
judged by more or less presentation of 
teaching material. The effectiveness of the 
information processing strategies on the 
modification of field dependence suggests 
improvement not only on the teaching methods 
of teachers, but the change in their attitudes, 
beliefs and expectations as well. If a particular 
teacher finds some children not showing 
better performance in the abstract nature of 
contents, then he may take recourse to various 


problem-solving strategies suitable for the 
pupose. Similarly if one tinds the children’ 
weak in materials involving social 
orientations, then he may attempt to follow 
a strategy irt order to provide more orientation 
into this content. The subject teachers may 
feel that informing the children when a 
response was incorrect, in addition to telling 
them why it was incorrect, and finally 
adopting a strategy within the purview of 
the material presented will be effective in 
enhancing the children’s learning. Obviously, 
correct feedbacks are provided to the children 
by the traditional pattern of teaching. 
However, it is quite likely that if a proper 
strategy is systematically followed, in addition 
to the existing approaches, then the 
performance of the children will be much 
improved. Sometimes it is observed that the 
teachers become hostile towards some 
children while dealing wilh the learning tasks. 

From the findings of the present study ~ 
it is suggested that when the teachers find 
the children not dealing with their tasks 
effectively, they should try suitable 
information procesing strategies rather than 
expressing hostility towards such children, 
On the basis of the findings of the present 
study, It IS quite possible that by sensitizing 
teachers to the implications of the 
modification of cognitive style, their 
adaptability as well as their use of diversified 
teaching approaches can be increased. 

Apart from the learning behaviour of 
children and teaching behaviour of teachers, 
both teachers and students are engaged in a 
continuous process of interactive dialogue. 
The modification of cognitive style of children 
through the use of information processing 
strategies is likely to be more informative in 
the teacher-student interaction process. Instead 
of neglecting some children during class 
discussion, teachers may shift over to more 
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arid more probing questions to bring these 
children to the periphery of class discussion. 
This will enhance greater interpersonal 
attraction of the teachers and the taught, It 
thus seems reasonable to interpret the findings 
of the, present study for better interpersonal 
attraction among teachers and students. This 
will reflect better student performance as well 
as better classroom discipline. 

Another study was done to determine 
the effects of State-Trait anxiety on personal- 
social adjustment, intelligence and classroom 
achievement of elementary school children. 
The following problems were' invc.stigatcd. 
a Incidence of state-trait anxiety among 
elementary school children, 

b Relationship betwen pupil’s anxiety and 
pupil-adjustment, 

c. Relationship between pupil’s anxiety and 
pupil’s intelligence, 

d Relationship between pupil’s anxiety and 
pupil performance, and 

e. Formulation and application of certain 
cognitive instructional materials to reduce 
pupil-anxiety in the classroom and study 
the effect of such intervention programme 
upon their adjustment, intelligence, and 
classroom achievement. 

The findings of the study were; 

The anxiety scales, A-Trait, A-State, 
GASC and TASC showed a high degree of 
.■tphi-half reliability. 

Children at elementary school stage 
showed the experience of trait and state 
anxiety distinctly. The trait anxiety level was 
higher than the state anxiety level with 
children at all educational levels. There was 
also the difference between these anxiety 
scores of children varying in educational levels. 

Children’s GASC scores were higher 
than their TASC scores. 


There was no irtteraction between 
general and test anxiety and edvrcational level. 

Both trait and state anxiety had 
significantly negative relationship with 
adjustment of elementary school children. 

There existed a low negative correlation 
between trait anxiety scores and intelligence 
test scores of children at the elementary 
school. Similarly, a low negative correlation 
between their state anxiety and intelligence 
was found 

Trait and state anxiety both were 
negatively related to academic achievement 
of school, 

Anxiety level of elementary school 
children is reduced as a result of intervention. 

Intervention programme improved the 
adjustment and academic performance of 
children at the higher levels of school by 
reducing their level of anxiety, There was 
no difference between anxiety scores of 
children varying in educational levels. 

The early school, years, ages 6 to 11, 
have been recognised as very crucial in one’s 
life. They are the years during which the 
child develops feelings of ‘industry’ or 
‘inferiority’ It is in these years that the child 
learns to relate to peers, to play by rules, 
and to perform academic tasks. Reward for 
learning and assistance in learning lead to 
industry. Excessive criticism and high 
standards of instruction, on the other hand, 
lead to feelings of failure and inferiority. 

Further, in the primary schools in India, 
the dropout rate is very high. Children at 
this level drop out on economic as well as 
psychological grounds. The school climate 
fails to meet their psycho-social needs. Lack 
of reward in learning and proper attention 
from the teachers creates a repulsive attitude 
towards school and school learning among 
young children, Severe punishment by the 
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teachers makes them fearful, Children at 
this stage have also various kinds of irrational 
beliefs and fears towards animate and 
inanimate objects. These factors combinedly 
contribute to the development of anxiety in 
school children. The findings report the 
presence of anxiety in elementary school 
children. Anxiety is harmful in its effects on 
the development of personality and cognitive 
characteristics. As also reported in this study, 
anxiety adversely affects school performance 
and personal-social adjustment. High anxiety 
leads to poor academic involvement Since 
we need that primary education should be 
universal and successful without any dropout, 
care should be taken that children will not 
develop frustration and anxiety while in school 

Curriculum, method of instruction, text¬ 
book, classroom environment and evaluation 
procedure should be chosen keeping in view 
the children's abilities, interests and 
maturational factors so that they will not 
contribute to the development of anxiety 
Teacher-pupil relationship is a very significant 
factor in this context. Warm and affectionate 
behaviour of the teacher helps in proper emotional 
development in the child The study revealed 
that anxiety has a negative influence upon 
adjustment. Excess anxiety at the early stage 
gradually leads to personality disorders m later 
life Therefore, teachers should be sympathetic, 
affecbonate and loving to the children. 

In spite of various preventive devices, 
there are enough chances for the children to 
experience anxiety. In such cases, we are in 
search of a means through which children's 
anxiety could be reduced. There are various 
techniques developed by the researchers which 
can be utilized for reduction of anxiety. 
Study counselling, providing memory support 
during the examination, reassunng the child 
that his examination mark will not be 
considered for evaluation, training the child 


to concentrate his attention oh the task at 
hand through exhibition of models, 
desensitization, programmed learning, 
cognitive therapies like self-instructional 
training for developing insight into one’s 
maladaptive thoughts , self-verbalization, 
external verbalization and many other 
techniques have come-up. But none of the 
techniques is suitable for the teacher to use 
along with his daily instruction in the 
classroom. Moreover, children of elementary 
schools are not able to be subjected to self- 
instructional training or evaluate their anxiety 
level or capable of self-verbalization. 
Therefore, it is the teaher who will have to 
restructure their irrational thoughts and he 
will have to do this along with his daily 
routine instructions inside the classroom, 
Hence, we are in dearth of a moro suitable 
and easier method of reducing young 
children’s anxiety. At this juncture, the story 
telling techniques of cognitive mediation 
warrants consideration. The findings suggest 
that the story telling technique of cognitive 
mediation could be fruitfully used as a method 
of anxiety reduction. This observation might 
suggest some concrete solutions to the 
educational administration to control the 
dropout rate at the pnmary school level, 
The findings of the study have also 
revealed that the kind of cognitive therapy 
tested in this study attracted the students and 
were appealing. They have successfully 
increased their adaptive behaviours, This 
suggests that the proposed method could be 
used to deal with the behavioural problems 
and problems of motivation in and outside 
the classroom, This experiment warrants to 
be Uied out by the teachers in which they 
themselves can prepare the instructional 
materials. This method is not only useful in 
promoting academic achievement but also 
some behavioural manifestations 
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Psychological Testing in India : Reflections on 
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O NJ; of the most pervasive activities of 
psychologists has been ihc use of different 
kinds of measures in appraising intellectual 
and personality characters tics of the individual 
as well as of his attitudes and opinions, Various 
kinds of psychometric and projective measures 
have been devised and are in widespread use 
not only among research psychologists but also 
by those who are concerned with different 
practical problems that require the assessment 
of the psychological qualities of the individual. 
Demand for such professional appraisal has led 
to the development of an infinite variety of 
psychological tests for measuring the 
intellectual, cognitive, motivational and 
personality qualities of the individual, These 
measures have become the chief source of 
psychological data both for research and 
practical purposes, 

Use of psychological tests in human 
assessment has had a phenomenal growth in 
the West. Looking at their widespread use and 
realising their commercial possibilities, people 


from the business world and sometimes even 
charlatans have been allracled towards them 
It is, therefore, not surprising that we find 
mushrooming of all kinds of tests—good, bad 
and indifferent—all around us. India has not 
lagged very far behind, Looking at the 
development of the discipline as a whole, 
psychological testing has been probably the 
most popular. In fact, work on test development 
seems to have started about the same Lime as 
in England and the USA i,e, during the second 
decade of the twentieth century. Adaptation , 
and development of various kinds of 
psychological tests and attitude scales have 
been so popular that for a long time in some 
centres and universities, psychology and test 
development were considered co-extensive 
A summary appraisal of human assessment 
on the Indian subcontinent reveals that though 
lest development started almost 
contemporaneously with a similar movement 
in the West, the outcome has been very 
different. While in the West some excellent 
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techniques for human appraisal were produced, 
in India the results so tar have been somewhat 
disappointing The reasons for disappointment 
have been the sporadic and unsystematic nature 
ol development, and almost a total dependence 
on the West both for ideas and technology of 
testing Indian test construction literature is 
replete with instances of ‘psychometric 
bo 0 owings’ from the West that are irrelevant 
and meaningless in our cultural setting. There 
IS an 'implicit assumption that the definition of 
those concepts and their measurement as 
proposed by western research workers will also 
hold good m our cultural context' (Mukherjee, 
1980, p 6) Researchers have not always 
realised how difficult it is to transfer concepts 
and tools wholesale from one cultural selling 
to another Tests and measurement based on 
western concepts and their adaptation and use 
in a different cultural setting can raise 
innumerable questions After a thorough 
analysis, concepts underlying the tests require 
to be defined in the proper cultural context 
But researchers have seldom devoted, except 
on rare occasions, attention to the problems of 
human assessment that arise in the Indian 
socio-cultural context; and there has been little 
sustained effort towards their definition and 
solutions, Summing up the situation, Mukherjee 
(1980 p,4) remarks that ‘a general impression 
that one is likely to get from reviewing 
published Indian studies on psychological 
research techniques and especially test' 
construction as also personality assessment 
(including attitude measurement) is that much 
of it IS trivial and much of it is metliodologjcally 
deficient.” There is a neglect of proper 
conceptualization and of the theoretical base, 
and absence of high order rigour in 
methodology, 

Histoncally, Christian missionaries were the 
lirst to user psychological tests m India. Up to 
1921 the missionaries who were engaged-m 


educational work displayed interest in the 
construction and validation of some well-known 
psychological tests. As pointed out by Mitra 
(1968) in his review of tests and measurement 
in India, it was Dr Rice who first attempted 
the standardisation of Binct-Simon in India in 
Urdu and Punjabi. Kamat in the tliirties adapted 
the 1917 version of the test m Marathi and 
Kannada, Shukla in the forties developed the 
GujaraP version. Professor Mahalonobis was 
the poineer in developing a group intelligence 
testm Bengali Subsequently, we have the tests 
developed by Sohan Lai, Jalota, and Mohsin in 
Hindi and Desai in Gujarati. Utilizing some 
existing western tests like Alexander Passalong, 
Kohs Block Design and a few others, Bhatia 
(1955) standardised, for the Iirsi time in India, 
a battery of performance tests for school-going 
children. By the forties, test construction had 
spread rapidly all over India Menzei (1956), 
himself a missionary, published the first book 
on test and measurement m India which is still 
widely used by students of psychology and 
education as their guide towards new types 
of tests. 

Intelligence testing remained for long the 
most popular pursuit. Harper (1960) observed 
that in 1956,40 per cent of the test development 
work in India related to intelligence In The 
First Mental Measurement Handbook for India 
(Long and Mehta, 1966) brought out by the 
National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, of the 326 tests on which abstracts 
and information had been provided, 100 were 
intelligence, 96 achievcmcni, 60 aptitude, 45 
personality, 15 interest and 10 were classified 
as “miscellaneous”. 

The figures of the number of tests developed 
in India are by no means comprehensive or 
reliable, nor are those reported in more recent 
publications. They are noted because they 
provide a rough index of the “fashion” in 
psychological testing in the educabonal context 
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The latest source is the Classified List of Tests 
(Jain, 1990-91) published in India and available 
in ihe National Library of Educational and 
Psycliological Tests of the NCERT, The list 
provides the following figures (Table 1). 

Except for greater proliferation of personality 
tests, the general trend seems to have continued 
since what was reported by Long and Mehta 
some 25 years ago. 


TahU' 1 

Tesh Published in India and Available with NCERT 

Intcllij'cncc 

93 

Apuimlc 

15 

AchiEVtment 

Z5 

InicresL 

19 

Personality 

167 

(Others including Altitude a 54, 


Career and Guidance =3, Miscellaneous like 

Organizational Climate. 


Parental Perception and Change Processes = 81) 


The analysis of the tests developed in course 
of doctoral research in education and 
psychology as provided in the first and the 
third Survey of Research in Education (Buch, 
1974, 1987) reveals a somewhat different 
pricture Taken together, developing tests of 
intelligence (verbal, non-verbal, performance, 
group, individual, and social intelligence), 
aptitudes (general and special areas) and 
creativity have been the most popular 
psychological tool construcdon exercise for 
doctoral work (Table 2). Unlike' what is 
believed popularly in psychological circle, 
personality test construction does not seem to 
be as popular for doctoral research as tools of 
cognitive abilities. Measures of interest and 
achievement have not attracted much attention. 


TaBU! 2 

Total Number of Tests Reported Since 19SQ in the 
First and the Third Survey of Research in Eduutlon 


First Survey Oliird Survey 

(1974) » (1989) 

Category 

Ph D, Insiu Total Total 

Studies tutional 

Studies 

L Intelligence 30 (48%) 8 (42%) 38 (46%) 100 (53%) 

11 Aptitude 

13 (21%) 4 (21%) 17 (21%) 39 (21%) 

Ill Personality 

8 (13%) 4 (21%) 12 (15%) 29 (16%) 

IV Interns i 

6 (9%) 3 (16%) 9 (11%) 13 (7%) 

V, Others 

6 (9%) 6 (]%) 6 (3%) 


Regarding the situation in intelligence testing 
in India, Leslie Barnett’s (1955) remark made 
more than three-and-a-half decades ago is still 
pertinent. He was struck by the general British 
onentation and the prevalence of statistical and 
cognitive liaditions of Spearman and Thomson, 
and preoccupation with tests of ‘g’. While there 
was much evidence of what may be called 
“adaptation mania”, there was practically no 
diagnostic work. Although the situation since 
has somewhat altered, there persists a strong 
preoccupation with adapting all varieties of 
foreign tests, British or American. In this 
respect, Indian scholars showed an exlieme 
amount of uncritical dependence because quite 
frequently ,ihe so-called adaptations were no 
more than imperfect translations of some 
western tests. Rarely was the exercise of back 
uanslation attempted, and even more rarely 
was the appropriateness of items for the changed 
socio-cullural context examined. Even when 
the tests were thus adapted, there was no 
concerted effort towards their development and 
validation. As Shib Mitra (1968, p.l25) has 
remarked, in spite of many adaptations of the 
Binet-Simon test in India, “we do not have 
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even a good first version of the adaptation of these 
tests, except in Marathi, Kannada and Gujarati ” 

As for personality testing, Bemreuter and 
Bell inventones have received more attention 
than they may be held to deserve; and even 
today scholars in some universities are engaged 
in either making their adaptations in various 
regional languages or using them as models 
for developing new adjustment inventories in 
Hindi and other regional languages, 
Regrettably, after these tests have been rendered 
in Indian languages, there is no adequate 
follow-up for determining reliability, validity, 
clustering of items, and development of norms 
for diverse samples, 

Apart from intelligence and personality tests, 
there has not been the same amount of concern 
for developing interest and achievement tests. 
What is more striking is that, by and large, the 
sample on which these measures have been 
developed and used are mainly school and 
college students mostly from urban areas. Such 
a bias renders -these measures entirely 
inapplicable to the three-fourths of the Indian 
population which happens to be rural. 

Almost everyone who has commented upon 
the use of psychological measures in India has 
remarked about its being heavily dependent on 
the West (Parameswaran, 1972), Shanmugam 
(1972 p.302) asserts that “There is often an 
uncritical acceptance of technique used in the 
West. Just translating a questionnaire in the 
language of the country does not by itself prove 
its validity or reliability... What is strange is 
that there is no discussion of rationale behind 
choosing instruments, “ He concludes that 
“when we look for significant contribution from 
Indian psychologists, we are rather 
disappointed, since most of the studies reported 
are based on western model’’ (pp. 301-302), 
Mukherjee (1980, p. 8) concludes that ‘about 
90 per cent of the Indian test construction 
liteialure is replete with instances of 


‘psychomclric borrowings” from the West.” It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the mechanical 
adaptation of western techniques has led to a 
proliferation of psychological instruments that 
are often meaningless and irrelevant in our 
cultural context. 

Not only is there uncritical acceptance of 
techniques used in the West, frequently it has 
been taken for granted that merely translating 
a test into a language of the country makes it 
a standardised tool. Further, most of these tests 
and inventories which are popular in the West 
have their appropriate western theoretical 
background Such a theory-base is lacking in 
Indian studies which seem to “stand aloof 
without any direction and goal” For example, 
the Allport Vemon-Lindzey Value Scale is 
based on Spranger’s conccptuali/wation. The 
locus of control test which is fa.st gaming in 
popularity in this country has its roots in 
Rotter’s social learning theory. Eysenck has 
developed his personality tests within the 
framework of his own theory of personality 
dimensions. The F-Scale for authoritarianism 
was developed within a particular socio¬ 
political context, and it is seidom realised that 
many of its items were constructed after a 
sizeable number of case studies which also 
formed the basis of an initial model for studying 
the relation between personality and prejudice. 
Indian versions of these scales represent what 
has been called “mechanical adaptation of 
American technique” (Nandy, 1976). 

What is strange is that there is no adequate 
discussion of the rationale behind choosing 
instruments. At best the Indian approaches to 
psychological tests may be labell^ as’electic’ 
at the most, indiscriminate and atheoretical. 
The entire situation can be summed up in the 
words of Diaz-Guerrero (1977) who, while 
referring to cross-cultural psychology, remarked 
that it has up to now promoted a great deal of 
application of the instruments developed in the 
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First World. It has done very little to stimulate 
the development of local instruments that will 
at least measure psychological characterstics 
in the Third World and has been completely 
blind regarding the development of measures 
sensitive to idiosyncratic cultural and 
personality dynamics, 

Why the Indian Situation is Far from 
Satisfactory ?■ 

One point that inevitably strikes every 
reviewer of the Indian psychological scene, 
especially in psychological measurement 
(Mitra, 1972; Mukherjee, 1980, Sinha, 1986), 
IS that ^ough psychological tesung started in 
the country almost contemporaneously with that 
in the West, the progress has not been as healthy 
as it should have been (Kulkami and Puhan, 
1988), We do not by any means lack leading 
statisticians and psychometncians in the country 
who have made outstanding contributions that 
are widely used by psychometricians from the 
western world. Something somewhere has gone 
wrong so that we have not addressed ourselves 
to the salient issues and have ignored the socio¬ 
cultural reality of the country. We would not 
go into this question at great length but discuss 
very briefly some of the crucial issues which 
have not been addressed to satisfactorily by 
psychologists in India thereby hamstringing the 
progress in the area of psychological 
measurement. The historical account briefly 
outlined earlier provides pertain clues to the 
problem, We sh^l start with issues that have 
cropped up more contemporaneously 

1. HeavyDependence on theWest. Reviewing 
the test construction situation at the doctoral 
level research, Shib Mitra and Kuldip Kumar 
(1974) and later on Kuldip Kumar andShib Mitra 
(1979, p. 236), have made the following 
observations: “Mostofthestudiesareadaptations 
offoreignmstiumentsofmeasurementlikeBinet- 


Simon, Wise, WAIS, NIP, DAI. Goodenough’s 
Draw-a-man Test, Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, 
Kuder Preference Record-personnel, Strong 
Vocational Interest Bank, Maslow’s Secunty- 
Insccurity Test, and Maudsley Personality 
Inventory (p, 236)”. The observation is equally 
applicable to psychological testing in general in 
this country which has often been characterized 
as ‘‘adaptaiion mania” and condemned by 
Mukherjeo (1980, p. 8) as ‘indiscriminate’ 
psychometric borrowings from the West. Large 
scale adaptation of western instruments (it is so 
even of many claims made about ‘‘original" test 
construction) is indicative of our heavy 
dependence on the We.st for not only the 
technology/methods of testing, but also for ideas 
and concepts and even the nature of materials 
used in constructing the tests. In fact, many so- 
called adaptations are at best translations (and 
often poor translabons at that) in Hindi or one 
of the regional languages. I have examined many 
tests widely used in this country which are 
supposed to be adaptations. Scrutiny has shown 
thatdiesefrequentlyconstitutedmeretranslations 
or dropping of a few items here and there 
considered culturally inappropriate (Sinha, 1983 
a, 1983 b). Kulkami and Puhan (1988, p. 41) 
corraborate the observation: “In fact, one would 
hardly find a test that has not been borrowed 
directly or indirectly from western sources,” 
There is nothing wrong in adaptation of a 
western test provided the necessary steps of 
test development are rigorously gone through. 
It is also necessary to consider at the end 
whether the adapted test on a population very 
different from the one on which it was originally 
developed measures the same thing as the 
original test. This has very seldom been 
examined. On the other hand, it is more or less 
taken for granted that the two measure the 
same thing. This assumption is unwarranted. 
In cross-cultural research,' where the problem 
involved is of vital improtance, before a 
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borrowed or even adapted test is applied on 
the socio-culturally different samples, its metric 
equivalence has to be ensured. Puhan (1982) 
has dealt at length with the question of 
psychometric invariance of measuring tools. 
Put veiy briefly it involves determining the 
“meaning invariance” of the test, i.e. whether 
01 not it is actually “perceived” similarly by 
testees belonging to different developmental, 
cultural and other kinds of groups In cross- 
cullural research we compare the factor 
suucturcs of the test scores on different cultural 
and national samples before concluding that 
the instrument in question measures the same 
constructs in the two or more samples. Puhan 
(1982), It is to be noted, demonstrates that the 
factor stiuclurc of tests like Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices, Wechslcr Adult 
Intelligence Scale tests which are often 
considered culture-fair, if not culture-free, does 
not remain the same over different age-groups 
and different cultural groups. The point made 
out by Puhan (1982) highlights the dangers of 
adaptation. 

Further, when a foreign Lest is adapted by 
dropping a few items, whether due to their 
being culturally not appropriate gr by item 
analysis (i.e., by eliminating items that do not 
discriminate between high and low scores on 
the test Itself), it is generally felt that the 
procedure automatically ensures its validity 
This shortcoming charactenzes most of our 
psychological tests. As Kulkami and Puhan 
(1988, p 42) rightly point out, “this belief is 
psychometrically indefensible.” 

2. Casual Concern for Validation. This takes 
us to two related questions : the question of 
validity, and the con.siruct underlying a test that 
has been developed or adapted. Kulkami and 
Puhan (1988, pp. 67-68) point out that in the 
development of tools, psychologists in India 
have either avoided the issue of validity of the 
test, or “borrowing” validity from the original 


foreign version,or claiming face validity ihrough 
experts’ agreement, or merely establishing high 
internal consistency reliability on the authority 
of Guilford’s intrinsic validity concept. Some 
studies have mentioned construct validity. But 
very few studies have really grappled with the 
problem of validity. In fact, in many excellent 
tests for which very high reliabilities have been 
reported one either finds validity ignored or it is 
often slated in the manual or the research paper 
without giving any details that the test has good 
validity. (It is to be noted that most te,st manuals 
lackadequatedescnpUon of the construct, sample, 
and generalizability: reliability and validity). It 
IS not enough to report the validity of a test (or 
evcnits reliability), Understanding it,snature and 
conditions under which it was calculated is 
important, What is more vital is the question 
whether the instrument developed is relevant to 
the problem situation. To emphasize the point, 
Kulkami and Puhan (1988) refer to the studies on 
MMPI in the USA, As we all know, the test was 
constructed by following all the rules of 
conventional psychometry. The researchers 
followed an empincal approach m its construction 
and it is one of the most researched tools over 
many decades. But this does not mean that it is 
highly reliable for all target groups or for all 
different scales Reliabilities for Us different 
scales are much below 50 in many clinical 
situations Yet llieinsirumcnti,s extremely useful 
as the Rorschach and some projective measures 
whose reliabilities are proverbially low, As it has 
been pointed out, “the important thing is to 
consider it as one source of information of input 
data for decisions along with other sources, and 
tliattoo.forspecificdecisionsandnotforlabeUing 
people as neurotic or psychotic.” 

The point made is not only applicable to 
tests where personality dimensions are included 
but also to those pertaining to cognitive spheres 
like intelligence and abilities. One is strilck by 
the concern for reliability which sometimes 
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vciges on “obsession’' anti alniosL compleic 
absence of concern lor validity Confusion about 
validity among Indian scholars is further 
compounded by the large anay of terras used 
in western literature implying different types 
of validities with a high degree of rational and 
inational overlap. For example, as Kulkarm 
and Puhan (19H8, p 68) point out, face validity 
IS often used as construct validity and 
subsiantivc validity i.s almost always 
misinterpreted as construct validity. The APA 
recommendations about the definition of the 
teims IS not always strictly followed. It appears 
that Indian psychologisLs use the many validities 
(cf Mcssick, 1988) as and when it suits them. 
Many reviewers (Mukherjee, 1980; Sinha. 
I98.1a) have pointed out tins weakness of 
psychological test development m the country 

T Luck of Concepiual Clarity. Heavy 
dependence on the West m the field of 
p.sychological te.siing has resulted in almost a 
total lack ol concern for spccityingm clear terms 
the construct underlying the lest and the 
theoretical framework of the test developed. 
Even a casual perusal of the many test manuals 
and test development literature in India reveals 
absence of discussion or very inadequate 
elaboration of the concept or concepts involved 
in the lest. Mukherjee (1980, pp. 8-12) has 
specifically emphasized this shortcoming. He 
refers to the defective operationalisation of the 
concepts and consequently the utilization of 
wrong measurement procedures, “Since the 
concepts and operations involved in defining the 
concepts were seldom madocxplicit, mostreporis 
of psychological investigations have so far been 
lacking conceptual clarity As a result many 
hypotheses tested so far have been wntten in 
nebulous form and it is no surprise that they 
remained untestable" (Mukherjee, 1988, p. 8). 
Kulkarm and Kuldip Kumar (1987) have pointed 
to another common confusion among Indian test 


et) 

icsearcheis. Many oftlicm tendnotto distinguish 
their interpretation ol test result from the 
theoretical construct, The two should be 
distinguished clearly. 

Explicit statement of a concept and its 
operational dclimiion bring to light measurement 
problems involved and also helps in developing 
its indicators. These are very useful in developing 
Items and appropriate measurment procedure as 
well as criteria for the validation of the test. 
Inappropriate operationalisation of a concept 
leads to defective measurement. Theie aremany 
patent examples of tins None piobably is more 
striking than the ca.se of mechanical adaptation 
ofF-Scalc (authoritarianism scale). Apart from 
the inherent suuctural weaknesses of the scale 
which Indian adapters have not bothered about, 
the ques Lion of the conceptual relevance has been 
ignored, Moreover, in its original lorm, 
authoritarianism has been conccptualisedin multi¬ 
dimensional terms (ethnocentn.sm, fascistic 
political belief, intolerance ol ambiguity in 
various forms, anti-dcmocrauc atuiudcs, personal 
rigidity and so on), These clearly indicate that 
whatever is measuredby lheF'Scaleisas'yw//'o»ie 
and nota singlepersonality trait. Unfortunately, 
not taking due care in defining the concept and 
examining the particular socio-cullural and 
political context in which the F-Scalc had been 
developed, the investigators in our country have 
tended to rcgiu-d the concept of authoritarianism 
as a single unidimensional characicrstic rather 
than a complex syndrome. Unless the researchers 
realise how difficult it is to transfer concepts and 
tools wholesale from,one cultural selling to 
another, a large amout of effort directed towards 
adaptation is likely to go futile. 

Culturally Appropriate Measure 

We have repeatedly emphasized the need for 
cultural appropriateness of the test, whether 
freshly developed or adapted (Sinha, 1983a), and 
have suggested strategies for thepurpose. Putting 
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a test ui non-verbal foi in—either perform ance or 
using pictorial materials—does not make it 
culturally appropriate. There is plenty of evidence 
from cross-cultural studies on perception and 
cognition that points to the difficulties 
encountered by illiterate, piehteratc and 
unsophisticated population in perceiving and 
interpreting pictorial materials There are 
difficulties in making a test culturally fair, what 
tospeakof “cuUuic-free " Apart from translation, 
back-tianslation and subjecting the test 
thoroughly to standardization procedure, wchave 
emphasized keeping “the paradigrti andrationale 
of the test constant but utilizing indigenous 
activiues and materials for desingning the measure 
(Sinha, 1989. p,31). Though it is regarded as a 
useful strategy, “Udocs not solve the problem of 
culture-bound constructs because the way one 
measures and the operations involved determine 
their nature; when you change the procedure for 
measuring a construct, the construct gets 
altered despite the old nomenclature” 
(Smha, 1989, p.31). 

The difficulty is a formidable one in test 
adaptation. But the researcher has to be fully 
conscious of it, rather than ignoring i t by pushing 
it under the carpet as it is frequently done. 
Moreover, it is probably one of the reasons why 
many reviewers have emphasized 
“iridigemsation” (Sinha, 1986) and "the real 
need for indigenous thinking in the area of 
psychological concepts and their measurement 
based on the social, economic, cultural and 
political conditions of the country (Mukherjee, 
1980, p.l2) 

SampleCharacter sties. One of the commonest 
defects of Indian work on test development has 
been inadequacies m sampling and incomplete 
desenption of sample characterstics, The sample 
on which tests are developed, standardised or 
adapted, and data collected are frequently small, 
unrepresentative, and incidental. Sampling is 
more frequently incidental or purposive and not 


slratilied random. It i.s licqucnily a sample of 
convenience rather than one of probability. 
“Captive” sainple.s—usually inu1dlccla.ss, school 
and college students from urban areas, or those 
who readily volunteer to parti cipatc m the testin g 
programme and a distinct urban and male bias— 
that are frequently utilized vitiate the 
representative character, and limits the 
gcncralizability of the findings 

Apart from it, in a very large number of 
instances, sample dcsci iption i.s cither absent or 
inadequate. Quite often, the investigator docs not 
even bother to slate explicitly the details of the 
population studied and the manner in which the 
subjects were sampled Wilhoutsuch information, 
any inference regarding the applicability of the 
test in question is likely to be made on tenuous 
grounds. 

Moreover, there are special dangers in applying 
uncritically the measures developed on urban 
samples to rural population. Apart from the 
problem of suiuibility or appropriateness of the 
test materials, there is also the question of test- 
sophisiicaiion and lesi-takmg altitude. These are 
important considerations but have not been 
adequately attended to by Indian investigators. 
“Unless representativeness of the sample is 
ensured and newer techniques more appropriate 
for rural population are devised, it would be bad 
science to draw speculative conclusions about 
“Indian” intelligence, aptitude, personality, 
atutudinal and motivational characterstics like 
pfevalence of apathy, fatalism, cooperation or 
non-cooperation, achievement motivation, 
jilienaiion and the like. Moreover, if these 
Concepts have not been appropriately 
operationalized taking into account the Indian 
situation, their use may itself be a violation” 
(Sinha, 1983, p 23). 

Tool-onentation rather than Problem- 
Orientation. One of the reasons for 
psychological testing in the country not having 
a healthy progress relates to its ongin, and is 
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an aspecL of ilic general psychological scenario 
in the country. In the Wes'i, p.sychological 
as.sessmeni originated and grew out of stxtial 
neccs.siLy U received the impctu.s for its origin 
in the World Wars I and 11 when major testing 
programmes were initiated for recruiting 
personnel and their placement. The practical 
challenge provided an excellent opportunity to 
die researchers tor venlying their theories, even 
hunchc.s and pet ideas, by solving actual 
pioblcms of iheir respective counuics. People 
like Binei and others struggled hard to help the 
educational system and decision-making. They 
worked closely with educationalists, doctors, 
military personnel in developing ingeneous 
tools providing data that would help various 
decision-making in practical field. 

In contrast, as Kulkarni and Puhan (1988, 
p63) have rightly ob.wvod, Indian research 
work has been tool-oriented rather than problem- 
oriented, having very litLlc to do with problems 
of human beings for whom the tools were 
supposedly developed. P.sychological instrumenui 
were constructed for their own .sake, or at best to 
obtiiin a degree or have a point added to one’s 
curriculum vitae. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that we have succumbed to "adaptation mania" 
quite readily. That the tool could have practical 
implications in decision-making in educational 
and otherspheres came in only later, and remained 
a peripheral consideration. As a consequence, 
scholars tended to gel carried away by purely 
“meinc” aspects, did a lot of "aciurial" work, 
and scaiislical jugling, rather than directly 
confronted with helping to solve day-to-day 
problems. It is also a consequence of the trend 
that there has not been much collective and 
sustained work in this direction, rarely worthwhile 
follow-up to determine how the test was 
operationg, and how it could be improved. There 
are, of course, some exceptions. But the pattern 
has been to develop a new test rather than work 
and improve on the already existing ones. S cience 


IS a "cumulative endeavour"— a.feature that 
psychological testing research in India 
sadly lacks. 

Rigidity in Psychometric Model. In recent 
years, the concept of trait has rightly been under 
fire, Man is not a bu ndle of irai ts which are static. 
Even the definition ofpersonlity propounded by 
Allport over half a century ago talked of it as a 
“dynamic organ izaDon." As philosophy 

of testing goes, it is implicit that personality is 
nothing but a collecuon of traits and charactensucs 
which are stable. As Nunnally ( 1970) has 
observed, it is these traits, and not tlie whole 
personality, which are considered to be 
mcasurcable dimensions of behaviour through 
their dichotomous categories of continuous finer 
gradaLion.s, “Edwards and Abboit(l973) reiterate 
ihesame poin f. “We do not measure personality 
(whole person), we measure traits which 
hopefully, provideinformationabouttherelevant 
dimensions of personality." This model is 
generally followed by our psychometricians who 
seem tosub.scribeatleasumpUcitly to the “square 
peg,s and round holes" static model in their 
educational decisions. This static trait approach 
is giving way to developing psychological 
insuiimenis which are more appropriate to the 
dynamic model of personality. It may be noted 
thatCronbach’s recent work on generalizability 
theory (Cronbach et al., 1972) attempts to 
overcome tlie unnecessary rigidities of the old 
p.sychomeurc models in human assessment, 
Like the pre-Einsteinian physics, researchers 
are still struggling for some kind of absolute 
objcciivily so far as personality and especially 
the traits are concerned. Two points in this 
context are worth noting. Firstly, this new line 
of thinking reflected is the fact that more and 
more people are coming over to the new 
assessment approach which includes interview, 
observation, and so on. Former approach had 
limited psychological assessment to mental 
testing and a static view of individual traits. 
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Secondly, iLis being increasingly realized that 
the meaning of a score on a test can be-derived 
only when viewed m its dynamic relationship 
with the environment As Wechsler (1974) 
has ovserved, even a construct like intellignece 
has gone through a sea change, We have come 
a long way from Spearman’s‘g’ We now talk 
of fluid and crystalhed intelligence, and have 
come to a contextualist view and regard it as 
embedded in the socio-cultural and ecological 
context (Sternberg, 1984). One has to have a 
concept that is rooted in the eco-cultural setting 
and a totally different and culturally appropriate 
strategy for its measurement rather than the 
tests we are familiar with. 

/Large-scale Testing Programme The last 
point we shall discuss is the problem of nation¬ 
wide large-scale testing programme. In our 
country, we have just stepped into the arena of 
large-scale testing programmes to help decision¬ 
making for selection of personnel at various 
levels of administrationand different occupations 
We have “testing” for entrance to IfTs, IIMs, 
medical schools, civil service and other services 
conducted by UPSC, and UGC test for selection 
of junior research fellows. The National 
Commission on Teachers in Higher Education in 
its report (Government of India, 1985) has 
recommended holding all-lndia recruitment test 
for the selection of teachers to ensure inter- 
university comparability (p. 79). It stipulates 
that “passing of one of the national tests at least 
in grade B+on a seven-point scale” be laid down 
as thcminimum qualification of teachers. National 
testing programme IS already on the anvil and would 
be implemented before long ' 

Many of these programmes have utilized 
psychological tests and testing for research 
“aptitude”. Even if they have not actually used 


psychologicaltests, they have adopted the formal 
of objective tests Let us not go into the merits 
or otherwise of the existent programmes. We 
would, however, like to observe tJiatjustadopting 
the multiple-choice items or the usual forms of 
psychological test items does not by any means 
make the testing objective, Apart from reliability, 
validity and item analysis, appropriateness of 
the test items for vanous types of population to 
beiestedis essential. We havealso to constantly 
check as to what the tests are aciwa//)'assessing 
rather than the content with what we think they 
assess With so much of diversity rampant, any 
programme ofnationaj teslmgprescnts formidable 
problems which the researcher has to face and 
solve. It IS not surprising that there is opposition 
to these programmes especially in some regions, 
Itisnowprovedthatmere talking ofpsychological 
tests requires a degree of sophistication which is 
not present in all people. If that varies with 
certain levels andkinds of education, urbanisation, 
socio-economic class, and so on, the fear that 
such testing would be "discriminatory” and help 
to perpetuate the status quo and lasting 
inequalities is not unjustified. If these tests 
discriminate against persons belonging to the 
socially disadvantaged, scheduled castes, 
backward castes, tribals andminority groups, the 
entire programme would be futile and unjustified. 
As Pandey (1976) has argued, “objective test 
results should be to help rather than discriminate 
and create a durable psychological traumatic 
experience in ihe subjects.... The IQ lest should 
not serve as an instrument of oppression against 
the poor.” Tests arc no doubt meant to 
discriminate, but on a criterion that is sound, fair 
and have a socially accepted purpose. Researchers 
on psychological, tests have to confront this 
problem and help in finding solufions. 
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Need for the Statement of Hypotheses 
in Scientific Research 
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J ohn W. Best and James V. Kahn define 
"Research as ilic sysicniaiic and objective 
analysis and recording of controlled observaiions 
that may lead to die development of generalizations, 
principles or theories resulting in prediction anti 
possibly ultimate control of events”. The above 
definition .states that jRcscarch is a sy.stematic and 
scientific search for pertinent information on a 
specific problem. It is a systematized effort to gain 
new knowledge through objective approach. It is 
also a systematic approach concerning a 
general i/a Li on and the formulation of a theory, It i.s 
an art of scientific inve.stigiUion, This systematic 
approach consists of a problem, formulating a 
liypothcsi.s, collecting and analysing the data, 
arriving at certain coneulsions willi regard to the 
problem taken up earlier for study. 

In all kinds of research, scientific method mu.st 
be employed It is because research is the pursuit 
to achieve a true and systematic interrelation of 
facts based on logical considerations. "The scientific 
method”, according to Corlos L. Lasirucci, 
"encourages a rigorous, impersonal mode of 
procedure directed by the demands of logic and 
objective procedure”. 

According to Fred N. Kerlinger, Scientific 


Rc.scarch is sy.slcmatic, controlled, empirical and 
critical investigation of hypothetical propositions 
about the presumed relations among natural 
phenomena", Thus scientific research i.s ba.sed on 
empirical evidence, utili/ation of rclcvcni concepts, 
objective considerations, value neutrality, 
probablistic predictions, verifiability through testing 
and formulation of theories, 

From the above dcfiniuon, it is clear that, in 
scientific research, there exists a certain statement 
of relationships between concepts, Further, the 
rclalion.ship.s between variables can be measurable 
and also they specify how the variable.s are 
interrelated. Isolated lacts of observations have no 
meaning, unlc.ss such relationships between facts 
are as.swiibled, ordered and seen in a iheoietical 
framework for their meaning, Such a framework 
comslitutcs a theory. The basic aim of scientific 
re,search is to explain naiural phenomena. The other 
sulvaiiTis are explanation, understanding, prediction 
and control. Such explanations of natural phenomena 
are called theories 

As Fred N. Kerlinger defines, "A theory is a set 
of intellectual constructs (concepts), definitions and 
propositions that present a systematic view of 
phenomena by specifying relations among variables 
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With a purpose of explaining and predicting the 
phenomena”. A theory states a logical relationship 
between facts. It is a deductively connected set or 
a system of related conceptions in agreement with 
known properties or behaviours and suited so, as to 
guide in the search for properties or behaviours 
hitherto unknown. The various facts in a theory 
may be logically analysed and they can be deduced. 
The formulation of the deduction constitutes a 
hypothesis. A hypothesis, if verified, becomes a 
part of a future theoretical construction. In practice, 
a theory is an elaborate hypothesis which deals with 
more types of facts than does a simple hypothesis. 
The hypotheses, on the other hand, are those deduced 
true propositions from theory which can be put to 
test to determine their validity. They may prove to 
be correct or incorrect, hut in any event it leads to 
an empirical testing. In simple terms, a hypothesis 
is a tentative or working proposition, suggested as 
a solution to a problem whereas a theory is the final 
hypothesis which is defensibly supported by all the 
evidence. Thus theories and hypotheses represent a 
form of simplification in dealing with detailed items 
of information, 

Definition, Characteristics and Statement of 
Hypothesis 

One the selection and definition of a research 
problem with objectives has been accomplished, the 
derivation of hypothesis is the most important step 
in the research process. 

1, Definkion of Hypothesis 

As Fred N Kerlinger defines, "A hypothesis is a 
conjectural statement, a tentative proposition, about 
the relation between two or more phenomena or 
Variables”. Thus it states; “If such and such occurs, 
then so and so results”. 

' The above definition explains that hypotheses 
are statements about the nature of gelations between 
variables and also those relations can be measurable 
and testable A statement that (acks either or both 
these characteristics is no hvnnihpsn: m tho cnpniifir 


sense of the term. 

Carter V Good defines' “A hypothesis is an 
informed or shrewd guess or inference, with a 
reasonable chance of being right, formulated and 
tentatively adopted to explain observed facts or 
conditions and to guide in further investigation, in 
other words to serve as the investigator's “eyes" m 
seeking answers to questions. The scientist's., 
hypothesis parallels the common man’s personal | 
opinion or hunch”. 

The above definition states lliat the investigator, 
according to the nature of his research problem and 
the dimension of its study, draws cermin inferences, 
basing on his past experiences, observations, 
information gained from others, intelligence, 
common sense and good reasoning ability These 
inferences have chances of right conclusions and 
are also formed in such a' way that they can be 
tested in the light of the findings of the subsequent 
research for their acceptance or rejection in the 
building of a cohesive theory Such inferences arc 
called hypotheses. Further, a cohesive thcoiy can 
also be deduced in the form of hypotheses, 

Let us illustrate an example — An investigator 
wants to know the effect of the .socio-economic 
status on the academic acnievoment of school 
children. He formulates a hypothesis that riches 
provide the basic needs. Therefore they can 
concentrate more on studies On the contrary, with 
the lack of money to buy basic needs, the children 
of poor families develop more worries and they 
cannot concentrate on studies. With this assumption, 
the investigator prepares a tool, collects data, 
analyses the data and finds the rcsulLs. He, then, 
tests his earlier hypothesis in the light of his results. 
If his earlier assumption is positive, he postulates a 
theory that the socio-economic status has an effect 
on the academic achievement of school children. If 
the result is negative, the effect is also negative. 

In the same way, deductions can also be made 
from this theory in the form of hypotheses. ‘A’ is 
the son of a doctor. He scored 80 per cent marks 
and exhibited 10 per cent worry, whereas ‘B’ is the 
son of a labourer who scored 36 per cent marks and 
exhibited 75 per cent worry. We can deduce the 

hvTlOJhpQIC thclt r11 Pf/ara m rv n a ivi </« 
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achievement is on account of the difference in the 
socio-economic status of the respective families. 

2 Characteristics of Usable Hypothesis 

(a) Hypothesis must be conceptually clear, simple 
and limited in scope ' The concepts should be clearly 
and operationally defined and these definitions must 
gam general acceptance and communicability. 

Hypotheses should be stated in the simplest 
possible terms Very often they are expressed in 
such general terms as “Intelligence”, “Class”, 
“Personality", etc which cannot be defined or 
testable easily because of their magnitude. It is 
better to avoid such terms m the formulation of 
hypothc.scs 

Hypotheses of global significance are not usable, 
as they are not specific or simple for testing and 
drawing conclusions and also they require more 
money, time and efforts on the part of investigators 
It is desirable to fonnulatc hypotheses that arc 
Simple to lest and arc of high signincancc. Yet, 
there is a possibility of drawing a broad research 
hypothesis and deriving a number of operational 
hypotheses from it 

(b) Hypothesis should be testable: Hypotheses 
must be formulated in such a way that they can be 
testable in the light of the resulLs of the collected 
and analysed data. Without testing the hypotheses, 
conclusions cannot be drawn. For example, the 
NCC programme promotes an alround adjustment 
among .school children Here, “alround adjustment” 
is neither measurable nor definable clearly by 
isolating other factors that might contribute to the 
adjustment of children. 

(c) Hypothesis should he specific and should stale 
explicitly the reasonable relationship between 
variables: All operadon-s and prcdicLion-s indicated 
by hypotheses should be spelled oul. By making all 
the concepts and operations explicit is meant not 
only conceptual clarity, but a desenption of any 
index to be used. Specificity increases the validity 
of the results and saves the expenditure of effort 

Let us consider two hypotheses: (1) Physical 
Education Training for School Children Promotes 

rimiiilh anrl fOS AlltlnHp of Y 


Boys and Girls of APR School towards Mathematics, 

The fust hypothesis is not usable, because the 
term “greater moral growth” cannot be measurable. 
Further, there is no reasonability of relationship 
between the variables, i.e. “physical education 
training” and “greater moral growth”. 

In the second hypothesis, ‘attitude’ is a variable, 
which can be measured by the application of 
ThursLone’s and Likert's Attitude scales. In this 
case, there is a measurable relationship between the 
attitude of boys and girls towards mathematics. 

(d) Hypothesis should be related to available 
techniques. Theory and method must go together. 
There are some impossible hypotheses which may 
make their formulation worthwhile. If the problem 
IS significant enough as a possible frame of reference, 
It may be useful and can be tc.stcd at the time. 

The socio-economic hypothesis of Karl Marx was 
not proved by his data. The necessary techniques 
were not available either then or now. Yet, the 
Marxian frameworks arc an important source of more 
precise, smaller, vcnfiablc propo.sitions 

Sometimes, posing an impossible question may 
stimulate the growth of icchniqucs, 

(e) Hypothesis should be related to a body of 
theory: Any research should support any existing 
theory, A science can be cumulative only by building 
on an existing body of fact and theory, It cannot 
develop, if each study is an isolated survey A 
hypothesis must not only be carefully slated but it 
should possess theoretical relcvcncc, then only a 
genuine contribution to knowledge is more likely to 
result. 

3. Statement of Hypothesis 

A research hypothesis can take cither declarative 
form, null form, or question form, When the 
investigator makes a positive statement about the 
outcome of the study, the hypothesis takes the 
declarative form. For example, there is a signifeant 
relationship between the physical education (raining 
of children and higher scoring of marks in the 
examinations. In this case the investigator makes a 
prediction based on his theoretical formulations. 

'In the null form, the investigator makes a 
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Statement that there exists no relationship. For 
example, there is no relationship between the 
physical education training of children and higher 
sconng of marks in the examinations. This form is 
known as “statistical” or “ testing” hypothesis. It is 
important in the application of statistical analysis of 
the collected data. 

In the question form, the statement asks a question 
as to what the outcome will be, instead of stating 
what outcome is expected. For example, is there 
any significant relationship between the physical 
education training of children and the higher sconng 
of marks in the examinations'^ 

Sources and Required Equipment for 
Formulating Hypothesis 

There are four sources from which a hypothesis 
arises,They are general culture, process of sciehtism, 
anologies, and idiosyncratic experience, 

1 General Culture as a Source of Hypothesis 

The development of science in the Wes tern society 
IS not accidental but it is a function of the culture itself. 
The hypotheses which have been put forth and tested 
have been related to a particular cultural complex. 

The American attitude emphsises individual 
happiness, mobility and competition. The whole 
disciplines of study in America are directed towards 
those cultural ethos For example, the cenU’al motive 
of the subject matter of economics is based on 
individual happiness. Inthesamewaythepsychologists 
use the temi “adjustment’ ’ for hormon ious 1 i fe, meaning 
happiness 

2. Process of Scientism as a Source of Hypothesis 

The process of scientism affects the hypotheses 
which will be developed by the scientist First of all 
die student leams fiom his teacher about piomismg 
areas, adequate method.'! to be applied and about 
superior scholars in that discipline. 

Later in his life, the scientist is affected by a similar 
process like discussion.s with his colleagues, 
iA publications and approvals, am ving at consensus as to 


which areas and problems arc thought to be important. 
Through this constant interaction in the area, 
"fashionable” modesof thought, terminology,concepts 
and problems develop. These, in turn, operate to 
.suggest further hypotheses 

3. Analogies as a Source of Hypothesis 

Causal observations in nature or in the framework 
of another science may be a good sourceof hypotheses. 
The hypotheses that resulted in the development of 
human ecology were an application of established 
theory in the field of plant and animal ecology, 
Anology may be very suggestive but care must be 
taken or otherwise il is dangerous. 

4 Idiosyncratic Experience as a Source of 
Hypothesis 

Perception plays an important role in the scientiCc 
discoveries, because the right individual happened to 
make the right observation because of his particular 
lifehistory, Forexamplc, Darwin’s "Origin of Species", 
Everyone could have seen it, but Darwin was the right 
man at the right time. 

In the same way, Gandhiji could see that violence 
produced more violence and it was non-violence that 
could control violence. 

.5 Required Equipment for Formulating Hypothesis 

There arc three primary requirements for 
formulating hypotheses, They are: 

(a) The investigator should be equipped with a 
thorough knowledge of a clear theoretical 
framework'. 

,(b) He should possess a good ability to utilize 
thai Iheorciical framework logically, 

(c) He should aquaint him.sclf with available 
research techniques so as to be able to phrase 
the hypothesis properly. 

Functions of FIypothe.sis in Scientific Research 
1 Hypothesis is a powerful tool in the research 
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ihe scupe of an area of research and provides 
explanations lor facts and phenomena which can be 
tested and validated If the explanations are valid, 
generalisations can be drawn. From these 
generalisations observations can be made. Thus it 
helps die investigator to relate theory to observation 
and observation to theory. 

2 It enables the investigator to locate and 
identify the variables involved in the study. It 
establishes a logical ordcrof relationships by explaining 
thecondiLions of events that havcnolyetbccn confirmed 
,by facts. It helps the investigator to relate known facts 
logically to unknown conditions 

3. Hypothesis directs the investigation. The 
relations expressed in the hypothesis tell the 
investigator what to do It is a generalised relational 
statement, which enables him to deduce specific 
empirical manifestations implied by iheproblcms and 
hypotheses. Hypotheses contnbutc as explanations, 
stimuli to research, sources of methodology, cnlcna 
for evaluation, experimental and other techniques and 
organising principles. They represent specific 
objectives and direct the investigator to collect the 
type of data required to test the proposition, They 
provide a basis for selecting the sample and research 
procedures LO be used in the study. They also decide 
■ the statistical techniques needed in the analysis of data 

and the relationships between the variables to be 
tested, They limit thearea of investigation, sensitizing 
the worker to pertinent data and relationships. They 
jirovide a unifying concept. 

4. Hypothesis provides the bases for reporting 
the conclusions of the study. Theinvestigaior can test 
each hypothesis separately and state the conclusions 
that arc relevant to each On the basis of these 
conclusions the investigator prepares his research 
report. 

l:Testing Hypothesis 

Hypotheses are subjected to empirical testing. Some 
hypotheses are simple and they can be tested directly. 
For example, ‘drinking alcohol causes intoxication’; 
‘sugar IS sweet’, etc 

Some hypotheses are complex and they cannot be 
tested directly. They have to be tested in terms of their 


deduced consequences, For example, “poverty leads 
to immorality”. In this case, the investigator has to 
deduce the con.scquenccs emanating from Ihcsituation 
of poverty. For example, “great pressure from wife’s 
ill-health leads to corruption, theft, etc In this way the 
investigator does not test the hypothesis itself, but he 
tests the deduced consequences of the hypoihcsis. 

In order to test the hypothesis in lenns of deduced 
consequences, it is necessary to collect evidence by 
selecting the appiopriate tools of data collection and 
analysis. Then, the investigator has to interpret the 
results in the light of the deduced consequences of the 
hypothesis. 

Whether Formulation of Hypotlie.sis is Necessary 
for all Kinds of Research 

As Cohen says, “ There is.. no genuine progress 
in scientific insight through the Baconian method of 
accumulating empirical facts without hypotheses or 
anticipation of nature. Without some guiding idea we 
do not know what facts to gather... we cannot 
determine what is rclevcnt and what is irrelevcnL”. 

The above statement reveals the importance of 
hypotheses in a scientific enquiry. Generalisation 
cannot be arrived at, without the formulation of 
hypotheses, The investigator loses his direction in 
collectingrelevent data. The experimenial research is 
aimed to make predictions about some outcome The 
role of hypothesis is considered to be of utmost 
importance If hypotheses are not constructed, the 
investigator may waste much time and energy in 
gathering extensive empirical data and then finds that 
he cannot state facLs clearly and detect relevent 
relalion.ships between the variables. 

As Poincare pointed out, “It is often said that 
experiments should be made without preconceived 
ideas. That is impossible. Not only would it make 
every experiment fruitless, but even if we wished to 
do so, it could not be done” 

Histoncal or descriptive research is aimed at 
studying the history of a city, region, ruler, or the 
happening of an event which does not have abasis for 
making a prediction of the results Therefore, a 
hypothesis may not be required in such fact-finding 
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studies. Hillway opined' “When fact-finding alone 
is the aim of the study, a hypothesis may not be 
required" 

Most histoncal and descriptive studies involve 
not only fact-finding, but interpretation of facts to 
draw generalisations If the investigator wants to 
studyabouttheresultsofaforthcomingparliamentary 


election, the facts or data he gathers will themselves 
prove, if he is able to draw generalizations from 
them. 

Generally, a hypothesis is recommended for all 
majorstudies to explain observed facts,conditions, or 
behaviour and to serve as a guide in the research 
process. 
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Book Reviews 


Education in the Eighties 

Brian Simon and William Taylor (Eds.) 
Basford Academic Educational Ltd., pp. 267, £ 4.95 


-ryi HE book IS a collection of cdiicaiional essays 
written by well-known educators on the issues 
and problems of education during the 1980s. The 
newly emerging problems in education like that of 
admissions, work and leisure, race, equality, national 
identity, autonomy, accountability, evaluation and 
technology have been analysed. All these key issues 
have resulted from the radical changes in the social, 
economic and political aspiiations of people. 

The bookisdividcd into iwclvcchapters In Chapter 
1, the demographic fall-out on cducauon has been 
discussed The relationship between education and 
social change as well as making education as an 
investment in future have been discussed Chapter 2 
highlights the role of education on the development of 
society. It is contended that the general education of 
students must include the political, aesthetic and 
moral component 

Chapter 3 dwells on the aspects of having proper 
...coordination between viuious agencies connected with 
education, teaching training colleges and other 
spccialiscdbodicsio devise rightpolicics of education 
in a diversified society. In Chapter 4, the author has 
emphasised equality of access and broad-based 
education. 

In Chapters, the problems of national and regional 
identities in the national educational system have been 
; critically analysed. The author maintains that the 
realities of internal cultural heterogeneity are too 
strong to be ignored. In the eighties, the diversity of 
cultural, equality of educational opportunities and 
nationalism pose central questions for educational 
poltcy-makers. 

The author of Chapter 6 warns u s about the dangers 


of the inadequacy of core curriculum as such model 
may strengthen the aspects of nanowly conceived 
accountability As an alternative, the idea of common 
curriculum based upon composite cultural aspects has 
been recommended by the author 

Chapter 7 stresses the need of coherent pedagogy 
for common core curriculum along with indi¬ 
vidualization of education. The author advocates for 
a unified system with individual needs of students 
looked after by special arrangements. In Chapter 8, 
some recent developments in evaluation and 
accountability have been examined. A number of 
practical ways of giving parents Icgi timateinforma tion 
about the performance of the school have been 
suggested It is maintained iJiat these methods can 
havcihencgativcback-washcffcctinhcrcntincommon 
systems of evaluation and accountability. 

In Chapter 9, the author has tried to provide answers 
to value-laden problems through scientific approach 
to tackle them. Such problems generally arise due to 
expectations which at times are hard to fulfil. Chapter 
10 discusses about the opportunities that the school 
can avail for imparting democratic values to studen ts. 

Chapter 11 discusses conflicts between autonomy 
and accountability in education, while Chapter 12 
makes a case for maintaining and encouraging many 
alternative forms of educational provisions. 

Chapter 13 decries the deschooling concept. It has 
been held that the school, far from being dead, is 
likely to become the centre for recurrent education 
and life-long education. In Chapter 14, the ways of 
using media facilities for educational purposes in the 
years ahead have been suggested. 

A close scnitiny of the chapters reveals that the 
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topics discussed in the book fall into three main 
groups, namely, social, economic and population 
aspects of education. These three aspects affect the 
educational decision-making process. A good 


discussion of various topical issues m education makes | 
a book a valuable document. The book is useful for alf 
concerned with thebusiness of education as it provides 
an insight into current educational problems, 

Laijt Klsiiorb 
B.K. Aggarwal 


Higher Education in India: Issues and Perspectives 
Atma Ram 

Mittal Pubhcatiori, Delhi, 1990,pp. n2,Rs.ll5.00 


T he book under review is one of those books on 
higher education which have highlighted someof 
the inherent maladies of higher education since its 
proliferation after independence The book contains 
twelve distinct chapters and five appendices. Three of 
the appendices relate to the guidelines issued by the 
University Grants Commission on (i) Code of 
Professional Ethics for University and College 
Teachers; (ii) Working Days in Universities and 
Colleges, (iii) Performance AppraisalRcport-II (Self¬ 
appraisal) 

The other two appendices relate to the Open 
U ni versity of England and the Impressions o f American 
Higher Education. These two appendices are based 
upon the impressions of the author’s personal visits to 
these countries on his study trips. Whether the subject 
is Ten Plus Two Plus Three system or Autonomous 
Colleges, Distance Education or Campus Scene and 
Education, the analysis is discussed in the light of the 
National Documen is on the subject and the underlined 
treatmentoriginatingfrom these documents. According 
to the author, the entire system of higher education 
should be based on the principles of decentralisation, 
democraiisation and dynamism, and at all stages, 
allow for openness diversity, mobility, integration, 
autonomy and quality conuol (p 15) 

The presenption and approach for tackling issues 
related to development councils and staff colleges, is 
problem-solving and result-onenled, hence it is no 

wonder that staff collenesshniilH art rirnthoir^.MV„i...’— 


courses the new emerging training needs for the non- 
conventional sector, viz guidance and counselling 
bureaus for careers, lectures/workshops on general 
knowledge' freedom fighters, makers of India, youth 
and drugs, national integration through education; 
population; adult literacy; computer awarcne.ss; case 
studies of sick as well as belter insti tulions; innovations 
like autonomous colleges: resLrucLuring of courses; 
pre-examinauon coaching classes for PMT, PET, 
lET, NDA, NDS, Probationary Officers. All India 
Ccnfial and State Services exams, and so on (p.22), 
Based upon documentation and facts, the author pin¬ 
points the malfunctioning of the university education 
system by highlighting the non-implcmcnlation of all 
innovative schemes Heendorscsthefactlhatschemcs 
perse are not devoid of direction, form and perception 
but have lost their vigour and attention for reasons of 

lackadiasical attitude of lliosc who were responsible to 
implement them. Is it the ca.se in the education sector 
alone ? 

Theperspcctivcsperccivcdby ihcauthorin tackling 
each subjcciyissuc under his chapter scheme is, to a 
largecxtenl.lhedispcnsationofconsidercdopinionof 
those who have examined these subjects/issucs as 
subject-specialists or at least who have been at the 
helm of affairs to do the job It would have been belter 
if these perspectives had been examined and extended 
from the imports of state policy; economics and 
sociology of higher education in the context of social 

i - i -L 
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vastly and as such has a larger stake. The position is 
all the more consequential so far as the higher education 
sector is concerned 

I Almamater decides the destiny and direction of the 
ip'‘csent-day youth who will be the nation-builders of 


tomorrow. Thereforeconcretisation of issues and their 
dispensation must draw attention and endeavour on 
the part of all of us. 

This publication should be considered one mile¬ 
stone towards this goal. 

V.P. Garg 
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Tagorean Concept of Universal and Eternal Man 


SiFANsu Ray 
Vim-Bharati Univenily 


Tagorean Interpretahon of “Ami” ; Man’s Self Esteem 


T iie word Ami is the Bengali synonym of 
Sanskrit Aham, German Ich and English /, 
Any corresponding synonym ofany language for 
denoting and connoting the first person singular 
number form of personal pronoun may be thought 
of tanscending its day-io-day worldly usage that 
very Ami (I) is the principal instrument of episte¬ 
mology, the mam laboratory of existentialism and 
Ihc boundless realm of phcnomology. The human 
being IS not a passive component of crSition. He 
himself IS (similarly, I myself am; and you yourself 
are)ihenomlnaiivcofalIsortsofcreativityin the 
arls, science and philosophy. 

I’hc poct-philosoplier Rabindranath Tagore 
(186M941) wrote three poems cndilcd “Ami" ip 
the last decade of his life. All the three poems 
reveal self-esteem of the human being, Let us 
discuss one by one’. 

The poem Ami' in the poetical work ParUhesh 
(i.c, the ultimate ending, composed on 11 Febru¬ 
ary 1931) IS expressive of man’s self-interpretation 


in existence, The gist of the poem is as follows: 

The inner “I" within my self is the vital source 
of all my words, movements, music and all sorts of 
«reativity. I am not the be-all and end-all of my own 
self. I am not bracketed by my birth and death 
since that inner “I" extends beyond my self both in 
time and space. That is why I know myself better 
when I recollect the memory of my beloved, when 
I identify myself with the heroes of history and 
with the mythologies I read. Very often that inner 
“1” is overshadowed by my present-day nairow- 
ness. But in reality the realm of my inner self 
lanscends my mallcr-of-fact living, My inner "I" is 
omnipresent in the past, present and future, “I” can 
move everywhere and every when. My apparent 
“I” perceives ihat inner‘T’. 

The second poem entitled Affii ^ is to be found 
in the "Addenda" portion of the poetical work 
Shesh Saptak (i.e,, the concluding octave, pub¬ 
lished in 1935). The central idea of the poem is the 
astonishment and delight of the poet’s realization 
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of existence. Acklu achhi ei ye ami achh?. That 
means, how fine it is that 1 am existent along with 
the existence of the natuial and social surround¬ 
ings around me, and obviously in the midstof the 
vast extra-terrestrial world encircling us all But, 
above all, as a tree attains its celestial suige in us 
blooming season, so also I know myself beu^'" 
through beauty, love and music. 

The iJiird poem of llic same title Am* (written on 
20 May 1936) is Included m his poetical work 
Shyamali^ (1936), This poem is one of the best 
pocucal expositions of what may be called the phe¬ 
nomenology of human mind. Reversely speak¬ 
ing, the phenomenology of human mind finds its 
best integrated yet concise poetical manisfesta- 
tion in this poem Ami. Quite metaphorically, viz in 
the rhetorical expression of transferred epithet, 
Tagore says that it is but the encolouration of man’s 
con.sciousness which tinges the emerald as green 
and a piece of ruby as red, it is man’s visual 
perception which illumines llie sky, and, rose is 
beautiful only because man perceives it as beau¬ 
tiful. 

Soincsortofphilosophical theory may nullify 
emerald, ruby, lustre, rose, etc. and may negate 
even “you” and ”1” But thesupposcdinfinitchas 
always been endeavouring to manifest Himself in 
the finitudc of man, and tliat very manifestation is 
call^ Ami, in the dcptli of which vital affirmations 
of light and shades, lines and colours create forms 
enlivened with feelings. By virtue of creative 
unaginalion man’s self is all-encompassmg. 

Suppose, a total annihilation takes place by 
means of a violent cataclysm, natural or man-made. 
Suppose, there is no human civilization any more. 
Matter and energy will remain and evolve in some 
form or other, but there will be no feeling, no 
sense of beauty and no love. 

If that stage comes, the Creator will have to start 
again one more age-long Sadhana (prayer) for 
the renewal of man, as it is man alone who will 
say- ‘ ' 


"You arc bcaiiuful, 

I love you.” 

The illuminating, dynamic and loving nature of 
man’s self makes him greater than his creator, 

In various prose-writings also this basic idea 
regarding man’.s self-e.stccrn Ls Tagore's key tone, 
One such writing is the essay entitled/Imrir 
Jflgflt® (my world) in the book Sanchay (the accu¬ 
mulated wealth). Here, Tagore wan isS to c.stabli.sh 
the truth that the world is not the mem play of radio¬ 
activity, the world is after all mine. 

Synthesis of Art and Sciencr in Human 

PURSONALITY 

In course of the Hibbcri lectures (delivered in 
Oxford in 1930) Tagore said- 

"oven ihc impcrsoiul usped. of inilh dcali wilh by Sciaice be¬ 
longs to Ihe human universe But man of Science lell us ihal 
iruih, unlike bcauiy nnd goodness, is indepcndeiu of our con¬ 
sciousness"’’ 

With a mission to seek and establish the most ideal 
relationship between the unbounded cosmic 
force and human personality, Tagore referred to 
(his age-old problem which is now somewhat dealt 
with by phenomenology, existentialism and phi¬ 
losophy of science, Tagore realized the problem 
and attempted to solve it by giving immense impesr- 
tance to human personality. Tagorean ouilOok 
mustnolbe overlooked, nor should illwallowed 
to get lost in our modem academic pursuits. It is not 
that as a poet Tagore just eulogized human per¬ 
sonality and undervalued science. He extracted 
the cream of the philosophy of science in the fol¬ 
lowing language - ^ ^ 

"Science may Iruly be deaenbed as myslicism in ihe realm of 
miienal knowledge hhelps ui to go beyond appearances 
^and leach ihe inner reality of dungs in principles which are ab- 
sUadions; ll emancipates our minds from ihe ihraldom of ihe 
senses lo die freedom of reason" ' 
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Yet, Tagore realized that whether in scientific 
discoveries or in aesthetic creativity the only per¬ 
spective is the ever-expansive human world, the 
over-all concern is ever-growing human knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom, and the total entity is nothing but 
human entity. Inquisitive scholars may go through 
the conversation between Tagore and Professor 
Albert Einstein (in the afternoon of 14 July 1930, 
at the Professor’s residence at Kaputh)', 

In his essay “What is Art" Tagorc clarified the 
identities of science ahd art and their place in 
human,personality with the analogy of food-value 
and taste-value of our diets. The food-value of a 
particular diet is in its componcntparls, while the 
taste-value is in its unity, which cannot be analy¬ 
sed. Matter is analysed in science. But, manner, 
flavour and taste may come under the law of 
rhetoric 

"But whod they are uidissolubly one, then they find ihcir har¬ 
monics in our personal iiy, which is an organic complex of 
mailer and manner, ihoughis and ihings, moLivcs and ac- 
Uons 

Tagore appreciated the intellectual triumphs 
of science, yet he understood that man must al¬ 
ways be music-maker and dreamer of dreams. In 
his matenal quests, man must not loose his longing 
forrhetoric, love and art Actually science and art 
are not contradictory but complementary to each 
other in thercalm of human beings, Let us notice 
another analogy - 

"Music is ihc most atxiract of all arts, as maihcmaiics is in the 
region ot science . MaihemaUc.s is the logic of numbers and 
dimensions When taken out of ilsooncrelc associations and 
reduced to symbols, it reveals lUs grand structural majesty 
Yet there is not merely a logiebut also a magic of malhemai- 
ics which works at the world of appearance, producing 
harmony -ihe cadaice of interrelationship 


Universal and Eflrnal Man. The 
H iGiiEsr Ideal of Education 

Humanity is composed of individuals, who by 
means of interrelationship, may forni a solitlanly of 
man’s world. This thought also led Tagore to 
reach the ideal concept of universal and eternal 
man, The universal man surpasses Lhebarriers of 
region and man theetemal transcends time. It is a 
conunuoiis process and the piocess should start 
right from childhood. Tagore understood that 
that kind ofcducation IS right which develops the 
personality of the pupils in two-fold contexts. (1) m 
the context of nature gradually leading to the 
awareness of man's position in the midst of the 
vastness of the cosmic universe, and (2) in the 
context of humanity, creativity expandable to a 
newer world civilization 

Regarding the relationship between the indi¬ 
vidual and the universe, man must rcali/c that he 
isnotmcrclymanbuLhcisman-in-Llic-univcr.se 
He must comprehend the wholeness of his exis¬ 
tence and his place in the infinite In the book 
entitled/’crjona/itJ, dedicated toC.F. Andicws, 
Tagore rcflecUon goes tlius - 

" Ihc eartJi and ihc sky are woven with ihc fibres of man's 
mind, which is the universal mind ji die same time. If it were 
not true, the poetry would be false and music a delusion and 
die mule world would compel man's heart into utter si¬ 
lence 

Tagore realised that man is not only a part of hL 
inhabited worldbu the is alsoasharcrofcosinog- 
ony. So, Tagore’s idcaof religious education and 
spirituality never belongs to any sccuirian ortho¬ 
doxy. Nordidhc indulge in provincial or national 
parochialism. His ideal of internationalism is based 
on the common bond of human ity as a whole 
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AlmosL Similar is Bcitrand Russell's opinion in 
iJiis respect He did not like tliat children be taught 
astrongsenseofnationalism,soLhatwhen grown 
up they may exterminate each other. He felt the 
need of an International Government 13, which 
has not yet been given due importance by the na¬ 
tional leaders of the Eastern and Western co”" 
tries. 

It is only man, in the realm of animals, who can 
seek not to circumscribe his existence wiihin luo 
limited region, but who can extend his bounds by 
virtue of his inherent supra-national and supra- 
matcrial values like love, realization of beauty, 
sacrifice of self-interest for the cause of others, 
and above all, by virtue of his realization of the 
Infinite Such ideals from early education could 
make man achieve and contribute to the highest 
ideals of humanity 

Tagore was no believer of God outside the 
realm of humanity, Asceucism is not the nghl path 
according to Tagore. His God is akin to the 
concept of the Universal Man, i.e the all compre¬ 
hensive universal values, shared and contributed 
to by the individual members of human ity, Man, 
through his Sadhana , can manifest these values 
in his personality. Funhermore- 

", ..Wemuslknowthalwilhinus we have lhat where space 
and lime cease lo rule and where the links of evolulion are 
merged munily"'* 


The Destructive Forces. Problems of 
Evil 

Tagore was quite aware of the other pole of 
value, i.e.is disvalue or evrl, which very often 
seems to overcast positive values. The cherished 
value that man loves man is very often overpow- 
^ed by the facts of haired, envy, greed, killing 
^nd all such evil cults of violence and terrorism 
These are much more dangerous than natural ca¬ 
lamities. Man claims himself to be a rational animal. 


Yet, we very often witness that he is the most 
treacherous irrational of all animals. Arthur 
Schopenhauer had explained it in his work On 
Human Nature 

As a rational tliinkcf man must unejerstand that 
the path of violence,"terrorism and treachery is 
nothing but an attempt at “short-circuiting his¬ 
tory”.^”' Man has to pay for it somehow or other, 
sooner or la ter. 

Tagore was deeply pained at these evils. Yet, 
he pronounced in his lecture “Crisis in Civiliza¬ 
tion” (Wl)- 

"And ycl I shall ncx cummil ihc grcvious sin of losing failh in 
Man.”'* 

The saviour of mankind will have Lo rise from 
mankind itself. I^n has to retrace his path, Human 
civilization must call for a revision of goal towards 
man’s “ercahve unity”,’® 

Everett W. Hall, the Kenan Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy of the University of North Carolina (in the 
nintcen fifties) concluded his fajnous title Modern 
Science and Human Values with the following 
lines- 

” Weslcm man loday has achieved an exceedingly powerful 
tool for discovering fads and facuial Uw» He has done ihis by 
nddmg himself, in his pioccdufe, of value thinking. He has ai- 
lained nothing comparable in ihe area ol valiK, allhough he 
has made some progress here m clearing his inind of fiiclUal 
ihinking If he can cling to ihe convicuon dial ilwre arc v 
inlechniquefordiscovering them concretely, he may sur¬ 
vive Otherwise he will he forced down die path lo eoitlpklfi 
value skepucism Such skepticism invloves notojiicnl incoi,- 
sistoncy, bulilalandsinMnliadiotion toman's v^lenatun; 
and oullook. I doubt whether he cah remake himself jutfi- 
ciemly lo live with it, and I certainly would hale to see him 
117 

The problem of India is manifold She lags far 
behind in material and technological self-suffi¬ 
ciency. S he has her problems of over-population, 
influx of refugees, unemployment, poverty and 
disease, etc. 

Apart from these. Dr S. Radhakrishnan, the 
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renowned philosopher and former President of 
India rightly observed- 

"Among ihenalional defcos whichpnwenlIndiafrom rising 
to her full height are an exaggerated sense of other worldli¬ 
ness and belief m fatality " “ 

The Creative Forces; Universal Values 

The newer age has come. The East and the 
West have come closer to each other Material, in¬ 
tellectual and aesthetic exchanges between them 
have opened up newer universal values. Prag¬ 
matic values, measured through the rational stan¬ 
dard of social sciences, are the guidelines for our 
material success. Yet, pragmatic values, accord¬ 
ing to Tagore, are more or less extrinsic and 
associated with the fimtude of man. Furthermore, 
man has some sort of infinite aspects which are 
quite intrinsic to his good self. The unbounded 
aspects are manifested through his realization of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness, resulting in An- 
cmdd°‘, which may be approximately translated as 
blissful joy. Contrary to pleasure, which is a bit 
shallow and superfluous, Ananda incorporates 
both joy and some inevitable pain for the sake of 
realizing the totality. 

These may seem high sounding in the rmdstof 
evil-trodden chaos But, Tagore was sure that 
disvalues have no ontological status in the system 
of theUniverse, since these arebut created by the 
selfish, conflicting and irrational ones, whose aim 
is not directed towards the optimum of man’s well¬ 
being without hinting man. 

Tagore drew clear distinction between prog¬ 
ress and civilization While progress is con¬ 
cerned to the pragmatic aspects of a nation, civi¬ 
lization is'expansive ndt bniy throughout the 
whole realm of humanity but also towards the in¬ 
finite realm of the whole creation. 

Science and Technology will continue for 
centuries towards newer and newer advance¬ 


ment. Some arts have joined hands with science 
for newer dimensions of creativity. Parallelly the 
universal values of humanity should be cher¬ 
ished, nourished and advanced towards a greater 
go4 

As there is metap hysics above physics, so also 
the ethical and aesthetic status of humanity is 
above the gross worldly living of mankind. Be¬ 
sides, humanity has always been in the process of 
evolulion.lt has to establish and re-establish itself 
over the ruins of natural calamities as well as 
against man-made evils. In Tagore's words - 

“All greai civilizaUons are built upon numberless ruins —the 
lopplcd-down lowers of vicloiy and wcallh. It is only human 
beings in this world of life who have found iheir greatness 
through the desperate urgings of unfavourable circum¬ 
stances. Humanity has never been pampered, petted and 
spoilt by nautrc, but rather respccled by being given constant 
opportunity to overcome the obstacles of failure and losses 
the people’s life, like a waterfall, finds its full force of move¬ 
ment through courageous leaps from peak to peak of new 
Inals’’^ 

Tagore compared humanity to the sun which may 
beclouded from time to timebutcan never be ex¬ 
tinguished ^ In the tug-of-war between the de¬ 
structive ev il forces and the creative forces of hu¬ 
manity, the latter will ultimately win. This must be 
the solemn challenge of human beings. 


Man-Woman Relationship 

Tagore cherished a very respectful attitude 
towards woman. He indulged neither in male 
chauvinism (sexism) not in so-called women’s lib¬ 
erty (feminism). He believed not in the equality or 
sameness of man and woman, but in their comple¬ 
mentary roles for the optimum harmony of human¬ 
ity. Human society is made of two halves, men and 
women. Neither of them should take the upper 
. hand subjugating the other half. If this happeris, 
there will be disharmony. Man-woman relation- 
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ship should be founded on self-respect along witli 
respect for the opposite sex, compassion and 
fellow-feeling forjeach other, and their utmost co¬ 
operation in hortie and society. Both man and 
woman shouldreahze thatthepcrmanentsignifi- 
canceof homeis not the narrowness of its enclo¬ 
sures hut the eternal moral truth of human relation¬ 
ship revealing loyality and love. The essence of 
this truth could be extended from family to society, 
from society to the whole realm of humanity and 
from humanity to divmity, i.e higher humanity in 
man. 

As a poet, Tagore always thought lhat roman¬ 
tic love is the fprtile ground of aesthetic creativity 
In this respect he valued the fair sex in this way - 

"Ctcauvs expressions attain their perfect fomi through emo¬ 
tions modulated, Woman has lhat expression natural to her— 
a cadence of restraint m her behaviour, producing poetry of 
life. She has been an inspimlion to man, guiding, most olten un¬ 
consciously, his restless energy into an unmense variety of 
cicauons in litcraluic, a it, music and religion' 

But she must not exploit and attack the weak 
comers of man to demoralize him. Much depends 
on m utual love an d sy mpa thy. On the o ther ha nd, 
much is destoyed through foul play from either 
side Some of Tagore's short stones, novels and 
dance-dramas reveal all such complexities as ex¬ 


perienced in factual life. Butif wc choose to lead 
an ideal life, it is not beyond our reach. All sucli 
ideals are discussed in Tagore’s lectures and 
addresses as well as in other works. The essence 
of Tagorcan ideas lies in the underlying harmony 
even in the midst of apparent discords. That 
underlying harmony, if realized properly, can 
make our life a dynamic creative ait 

Conclusion 

, Man’s scientific discovery and artistic crcativc- 
ness combined with universal moral values and 
self-esteem can crcaie a newer world. If man frees 
himself from fractionalisni and aspires alter crea¬ 
tive unity, he is identified with the universal and 
eternal man Thcrearcinevitable dissimilarities, 
evils and unforeseen calamities. Throughout the 
history of mankind, it is the uni versal and eternal 
man who has been endeavouring to overcome 
them, who has been trying to create a newer 
world. According to Tagorcan notions, pessimism 
is a merepose, quite transitory in iheetcrnal flow 
of time. Optimism is humane and rational. That is 
why man can love, man is music-maker and 
dreamer of dreams. These are the qualities of the 
surplus in man. That surplus phase is akin to uni¬ 
versality, eternity and infinity. Our education must 
aim at these values 
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I N the history of philosophical thinking one of 
the most perennial problems has been cpis- 
lemological. Philosophers, both Orientalists and 
Occidcntalists, have always been thinking about 
‘how do we think, know and learn’ There has 
been a controversy regarding the nature of 
knowledge, the way we learn, its sources, its 
reliability and validity. Before we can answer this 
Question, there is another question related with 
the abovc^question’ what Is knowledge about? 
One answer to this question was given by Plato 
who made a clear distinction between knowledge 
and belief and restricted knowledge to Iheappre- 
hension of certain non-scnsible objects, which 
cannot be perceived by senses Plato called these 
'forms’ or ‘ideas’. The ‘ideas’ ofPlato Iicoulside 
the world of everyday things, outside ‘space and 
time’ and can be known only by a kind of intuitive 
grasp, According to Plato, such knowledge is uni¬ 


versal and iindubitable to be apprehended by 
mind and not by senses. On the contrary, the 
object of senses like iJic shadows, rainbows, trees, 
men, etc do not have permanent properties or 
permanent existence, Hence, any proposition 
about their properties could not be undubitablc 
We could only claim to have opinion, or at tJic most 
a strong belief, about them 

A development of Plato’s view of knowledge 
led, in the 17ih century, to what is called the 
rationalist tradition associated with philosophers 
like Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz in which 
knowledge is regarded as analogous to the gui.sp- 
ing mathematical truths, Such knowledge is dc- 
monstrativc or deductive in nature; if the initial 
premises are accepted, and correct procedures 
followed, the conclusions would, of necessity, 
follow 

An alternative view takes science as paradigm, 
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Here, knowledge is not a matter of deductions 
from self-evident principles, but comes as a result 
of observations and experiments in the empirical 
world, The order and regularity with which our 
expenences occur enable us to make large-scale 
generalisations about the contents and events of 
the world. Such generalisations can be used to ex¬ 
plain and predict the course of events of future, 
experience This is the empiricists' model of 
knowledge associated with philosophers like 
Locke, Berkley, Hume and James Mill. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, substantial knowledge is not a 
body of necessary truths, but as contingent con¬ 
clusions. It happens to be the case that fire bums, 
sugar tastes sweet and gases expand when 
heated; but it must be noted that contrary of 
empaical uuths is always possible (sugar may not 
taste sweet), whereas contrary of the logical tmths 
or mathematical conclusions would be impossible 
and so absurd (If A is greater than B, then it is 
absurd or logically impossible to say that B is 
greater than A) 

Regarding the origin of the knowledge- 
getting process there are different approaches in 
some way connected with theories of knowledge 
advocated or propoundedby rationalists, empin- 
cists, phenomenologists and ultimately, by cogni¬ 
tive psychologists. Apart from that, such ap¬ 
proaches derive their sustenance from more 
recent developments in philosophical and psy¬ 
chological thinking. For example, psychologists 
like Skinner made such a headway in ‘experi¬ 
ence’ based knowledge, while free thinker like 
Rousseau tended to emancipate the child from 
any kind of external structuring. It may be noted 
that each one of these is based on a different set 
of assumptions about the nature of intellectual 
’ growth. In one view the basic impetus for intellec¬ 
tual growth comes from sources external to the 
child (people, events, books, etc.) while in the 
second, the m ajor source of mo tivation and intel¬ 
lectual growth is believed to be flowering from 


within. The latter approaches are based upon a 
synthesis of these opposite points of view. The 
different approaches to the knowledge-getting 
process are “Flowering Seed” approach, “Clean 
Slate” approach and “Interactive Generator- 
transformer” approach. In the first, the child's 
mind is conceived of as a flowering seed with po¬ 
tentiality of growth embedded with it; in ihesec- 
ond, as a clean slate and in the third, the child is con¬ 
sidered to be like a generator-transformer of 
knowledge (Cowan, 1978,p 18-20). A brief de¬ 
scription of these appraoches follows as under 
(Cowan, 1978, p. 18-20). 

Flowering Seed Approach 

According to this approach, if there is anything 
new It must come from within the child. It must have 
been residing in its ongmal nature from birth. 
Learning thus becomes actualisation of what was 
potentially present. The environment, the home, 
the school may be necessary to tip off the actuali- 
zaUon of this potentiality. The novelty in the 
learning process, thus, stems from the child's na¬ 
ture and not from the environment. Obviously 
such knowledge cannot originate in sense expe¬ 
rience. Learning is thus unfolding of what was 
originally enfolding. The'more recent advocates 
of this approach are psychologists and educa¬ 
tional thinkers like Goodman (1960), Feather- 
stone (1971), Holt (1964), Neil (1964), Silberman 
(1973). According to this view, the teachens like 
a gardener who mpst feed and water the plants and 
should stand back, alloiving the plants to grow. 
The gardener has no influence on what kind of 
flower will emerge; it is determined by the nature 
of the seed. The motivation and ability to organise 
are internal. In this vieyv, the student plays the most 
active role in learning, the teacher's role is to 
provide an environmen tin which students follow 
their intellectual pursuits with as few restrictions as 
possible. 
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The champions of the Flowering Seed ap¬ 
proach recommend open ‘classrooms’, what may 
be called the "Summer Hill” approach as originally 
given by A-S. Neil (1964). And their basic argu¬ 
ments against the clean slate approach are de¬ 
rived from Rousseau’s philosophical contenUons 
according to which the child is good by nature; sr.J 
whatever he learns on his own (by his own expe¬ 
riences) IS essen daily good. It is only society that 
corrupts him. 

The level of teaching and learning advocated 
by the adherents of the Flowering Seed approach 
to education is autonomous developmentlevelof 
teaching and learning. It is based upon psyche¬ 
delic humanisdc p.sychology and a radical existen¬ 
tialist philosophy within which people are basi¬ 
cally pro-active, forward looking selves. Educa¬ 
tion here is completely student-centered. Each 
student's feelings constitute the final authority for 
his test of truth. Accordingly, teaching is an 
extremely Utissei-fare process. Within this kind of 
tcachingand learning, the teacher promotes each 
student’s intuirive awareness of the self and even¬ 
tually leads to self-actualisadon. 

The radical existentialist element in this ap¬ 
proach IS. I am a choosing agent; 1 am a free agent, 
lama responsible agent. My responsibiliy, how¬ 
ever, is, how I live my own life. In teaching, the 
teacher’s job is to awaken the three awarenesses: 
choice, freedom and resposibility in each student 
The teacher can do this by ananging appropriate 
educabonal situations without any direction, coer¬ 
cion, prescription, or imposition. Rousseau had 
termed such education as ‘negative education', 
according to which development is something that 
just naturally happens. S tudents, as m uch as pos¬ 
sible, atfe encouraged to live close to nature so that 
they may indulge freely in their natural impulses 
and feelings (Bigge, 1982, p. 286-290; Peters, 
, 1981). 

The Flowering Seed approach assumes a 


metaphorical process of unfolding in which 
knowledge is an invention springing forth from in¬ 
ternal sources, where it is believed that children 
willdcvclop best if allowed to actualisetheirown 
polendal. 

Clean Slate Approach 

In contrast to theFIowenng Seed approach to 
the knowledge-getting process the Clean Slate 
approach is based on a general principle stating 
that novelty is from without and not from within the 
child. According to empiricists, especially Locke, 
with whose ideas this approach seems to be ulti¬ 
mately connected, the child's mind is colourless, 
maleable stuff. Hence, the origin of learn mg is the 
‘outside’ world. It is a sort of matang an impression 
on theplasticmindofihechild. The child's mind 
is like a ‘Tabula Rasa’ or clean slate to be written 
upon, or, an empty vessel, into which knowledge 
must be poured. It is assumed that there are mental 
mechanisms which funedon as present-day video 
tape recorders, and provide reasonably faithful 
copies of events occurring 'out there’. The Clean 
Slate approach leads to a reliance on teacher- 
structured experiences for studenis as the major 
road to knowledge. It also assumea that studenis 
are passive consumers, who must be externally 
motivated in order to become involved in learn¬ 
ing (Cowan, 1978). 

The Clean Slate approach to the knowledge' 
getting process has widespread educaiiona] impli¬ 
cations, especially in the teaching-learning proc¬ 
ess. It gives rise to physicalistic behavioural 
memorising which consists of formation of either 
S-R linkages (classical conditioning) or R-S rein¬ 
forcements (instrumental or operant condition¬ 
ing), The adherents of this approach of the teach¬ 
ing-learning process aim at behaviour modifica¬ 
tion through ‘stamping in’ stimulus linkages. 
Teaching of certain performance-based skills 
bases itself on the ‘physicalisdc’ behavioural type 
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of learning. 

Despite all the legitimate cniicisms tliat we may 
make of the Clean Slate approach, in general, and 
its derivative the memorization level of teaching- 
learning, in particular, it would be unrealistic to 
suppose that a teacher can always avoid it. In any 
ordinary school situation, on occasions, even the 
most imaginative teacher will have no better 
approach than the memory level teaching. The 
fundamental skills such as spellings, arithmetical 
tables, alphabets, etc. arc easily attained through 
a method of straight memorization. 

Phenomenological View of Knowledge 

Then came Kant on the scene of human 
thought who tried to offer a compromise between 
tlic two philosophical positions of rationalusts and 
empiricists, According to rationalists' view, knowl¬ 
edge is apriori (not based on the experience of the 
world) but It is never new; while empiricists' 
knowledge is synthetic, new but never certain. 
Kant says that knowledge can be both ‘synthetic’ 
and ‘apriori’, It is 'synthetic' in the sense tliat all our 
experiences of world are based upon sensations 
and itis ‘apriori’ because wcarc bom with a setof 
innate ideas or “categories” of though t which are 
prior to, and the base of, any experience or 
perception. In fact these “categories" of thought 
make the experience possible. They are like 
cause and effect, space and time, etc. 

Kant’s explanation of the possibility of apnori 
sense experience is like Platonic view, which con¬ 
sidered sense experience as a shadow of the 
ultimate reality. It was also unlike Descartes' view 
who held that through reason perceptions give us 
knowledge of the world as it was in-it-self. Kant’s 
view is not in consonance with the empiricist’s 
view even, because he did not think that even the 
most simple impressions were ‘given’, rather, 
according to Kant, they had to be constructed in 
accordance with our innate intuitions of space and 


time and other ‘calcgone.s’ of intellect m oi dcr to 
make any experience possible It wa,s thus a 
Copemican revolution in philosophy- instead of 
our knowledge conforming to objects, let us 
suppose that objects conform to our ways of 
knowing them 

Interactive Generator-Transformer 
Approach 

After Kant came a man in the name of Jean 
Piaget on the scene ot human knowledge who was 
a psychologist and philosopher rolled into one. 
He drew much upon Kant’s phenomenalism and 
was also much influenced by someof the psycho¬ 
logical thinkers of his time. He has approached 
questions, up to now exclusively philosophical, in 
a resolutely empirical manner He ultimately was 
able to resolve the age-old tangle concerning 
human knowledge. Atonccxlrcme, is tJie Kantian 
view that the infant is bom wiiJi a set of innate iclctis 
(the ‘categories’) which act as ‘moulds’ to give 
shape and meaning to the experience of the 
world; al the other, is pure empiricists' view ac¬ 
cording to whichihc infant’s mind is like a clean 
slate to be written upon, Piaget goes a Step further, 
Accordingtohim.tlieorganisationofknowlcdgc 
arises in interaction between the structured char¬ 
acteristics of environment and the active imposi¬ 
tion of order by the child. We can say that in this 
interaction, one factor can never be evaluated 
Without knowing the other. It is not pos.sible to 
account for a particular cognitive organisation 
without specifying particular environmental con¬ 
ditions. And itis notpossiblc to assess the impact 
of any environmental event without knowing 
something about the child’s inlcllccLual organisa¬ 
tion. Intelligence, metaphorically, acts as a gen¬ 
erator which transforms the ra w inpu t into usable 
power. In this approach the children are treated 
as interactive generator-transformers. The 
source of organisation is interaction and the 
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nature of knowlege is a construction. In this ap¬ 
proach it IS assumed ihat knowledge is a construc¬ 
tion arising as a product of interaction between 
external stimulation and nature of the child’s 
cognitive structures." 

The interactive generator-transformer con¬ 
cept of the intellectual functioning occurs via 
equilibration model of PiageL His synthesis of the 
Clean Slate and Flowering Seed approaches is 
based upon extensions of principles used by 
organismic biologists to explain how living things 
interact with their physical envuonment. 

Piaget assumes that intelligence adapts the 
organism to its environment. Adaptation, accord¬ 
ing to Piaget, does not simply mean conformity to 
extenal pressures. Rather it is through two pos¬ 
sible ways ill which an organism can function in 
relation to its environment It can modify the en¬ 
vironment to fit its needs and structures (assimila¬ 
tion), or It can modify itself in response to environ¬ 
mental demands (accommodation). 

Assimilabon is a process which actively trans¬ 
forms what It incorporates By fitting new elements 
into existing structures it preserves continuity and 
provides meaning. The role of assimilation in pro¬ 
viding structure to incoming information empha¬ 
sizes theactiveorganising property of thechild’s 
intelligence. This part of Piaget’s theory echoes, 
in part, the Flowering Seed approach with the 
Childs’ contribution to the learning process. 
However, if assimilation were the only process of 
incorporating events, then everything would be 
modulated to fit what we already know and noth¬ 


ing would be new. It is here that the other pole of 
the equilibration process plays its role The ques¬ 
tion is as to what happens to the structure as a result 
of assimilation of new matenal. The existing struc¬ 
tures, as they attempt to transform and incorporate 
new information, are also becoming transformed 
in the process. This is accommodation. Accommo¬ 
dation, atother levels, can be seen in the fact that 
hypotheses (hunches, expectations) are often 
modified by feedback from observations and 
experiments. 

The accommodation of the individual to the 
environment, as described by Piaget’s theory, 
echoes the Clean Slate approach, showing how 
the child’s intellect can be affected by external 
events. In the interaction between person and en¬ 
vironment accommodation is the changing, dis¬ 
criminating side of intelligence while assimilation 
is the more stable generalising side, 

The view of children as clean slate, flowering 
seeds or generator-transformers extends well 
beyond the classroom curriculum approaches. 
Both foimal and informal theories of parenting 
and child-rearing tend to adopt the same meta¬ 
phors; some look to parent treatment and example 
as the major factors determining child character¬ 
istics; others believe that children will develop 
best if allowed to actualisc Ibclr own potential; and 
still others look to the interaction beiwefe” paren¬ 
tal treatment and child’s characteristics to nu:ount 
for the kind of adult each person eventually 
becomes. 
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A Search for. Befitting Education in Urban Locale 


(Dr) Jvon Prakasii BAccin 
Oeparlment of Teacher Education, 
D.S College,Aligarh 


T he urban field has been subjected to multi¬ 
disciplinary research. In the formulation of 
any policy related to urban education issues some 
theoretical knowledge is necessary in the follow¬ 
ing subject matters. urbanisauon, urban funcUons, 
urban internal structure, emerging urban sys¬ 
tems, urban social organisation, urban community 
development, urban social problems and urban 
planning, In the context of the present-day crisis 
in urban areas, one need not belabour with statis¬ 
tics referring to population, pollution, poverty, 
tension, prostitution, pestilence, gambling, drug 
addiction, power and politics. We have read them 
and heard them and flinched at them and perhaps 
wearied of them, This provides an impetus to 
examme the urban social problems that have some 
implications for education. The year 2000 is just 
round the comer. Social changes are taking place 
swiftly in the cities, Education being one of the 
most powerful social agencies cannot afford to 
remain a silent spectator. To orient our educa¬ 
tional process to grapple the nagging problems 


prevailing in urban areas, an elaboration of vari¬ 
ous issues related to urban education is pro¬ 
vided-m simple terms with obvious correctives in 
mind 

Effect of Industrialisation and 
Modernisation 

Ever since India’s independence, the country 
has covered many a milestone and launched 
herself on thecoursc ofplanned economic devel¬ 
opment Education is the second hi ghes t sector o f 
budgetted expenditure, after defence A little 
more than three per cent of the Gross National 
Product of the country is spent on education. The 
data indicate that in many countries the proportion 
of GNP spent on education ranged around six to 
eight per cent. There are only a few countries in 
South Asia like Burma, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
which spend a lesser proportion of their gnp on 
education than India It may be recalled that 
the Education Commission (1964-66) had 
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recommended thai this shouldbeincreased to the 
level of SIX per cent Inspite of the fact that the out¬ 
lay and expenditure on education showed a suc¬ 
cessive increase in each plan, resource-gap for 
educational needs is one of the major problems 
(Challenge of Education - A Policy Perspective. 
Government of India, 1985:25). 

In 1950, with the setting of thd planning commis¬ 
sion, India has an impressive six per cent growth 
raleofinduslnal output Industrialisation and mod¬ 
ernisation become the key elements of economic 
growth. For various socio-poliucal reasons, life in 
towns and cities has been made more smooth and 
easy flowing. The enterprising persons have 
always been attracted to it to offer their services 
and commodities in exchange of the richness of 
urban life. 

Rural Push and Urban Pull 

The unending flow of migrants from rural 
areas is the mam contributory factor for the in¬ 
creasing trend of the rate of growth of urbanisa¬ 
tion and urban population. In 1981, the urban 
population was only twenty-three per cent which 
isnotveryhighbutby theendof2001,as theReg- 
istrar General of India has shown, it is likely to 
grow to between 30.13 per cent and 34.99 per cent 
Today India’s urban population is around 160 
million which gives us the fourth largest urban 
population of the world (Hindustan Times, De¬ 
cember 2,1988). As the masses continue to crowd 
into urban areas, economic strains and stresses 
simultaneously keep On increasing. Despite poor 
social and economic conditions, rural-urban mi¬ 
gration continues and those who live there re¬ 
main. The poles,of attraction are strong. The main 
feature of an urban society is perhaps more living 
^ilihes and amcmibes of hfe in less living space 
Unfortunately, the growth of cities has taken 
place without proper consideration for applica¬ 
tion of principles gained from the study of man 


Planning has been neglected. Development has 
taken place piecemeal, with regard primarily to 
land use economics, with little thought to the 
personal and social needs of the inhabilants or the 
total cost to society if those needs are not met 
(Novick 1972.22). This complex of heterogenous 
socio-cullural and economic communities has 
widely different needs and aspiration levels. The 
Bureau of Community Environmental Manage¬ 
ment (dcem) of the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare in the usa made a significant 
study of modern man in his contemporary urban 
envuonment- from biological, psychological and 
social perspectives. The constant rural pushur- 
ban pull has led to uncontrolled development 
Major efforts aimed at solving die problems of 
urban areas centred on the ultimate impact of this 
uncontrolled development. 

Urban Decay 

Statistics on disease, growing social disprder, 
and empirical observations of human behaviour 
strongly indicate that with urbanization, people 
have become increasingly exposed to the social 
processes which, when prolonged, cause anxi¬ 
ety, alienation and apathy When people become 
apathetic, they display indifference toward their 
neighbours and community. Apathy is a major 
cause of urban decay It means that homes will 
deteriorate. Apathy leads to a host of maladaptive 
social behaviours. The result is the tearing down 
ofboth the physical and diesocialstructureof the 
human settlement. This has aculturisation and 
deculturisation effects to the extent of developing 
pseudocujlures, miscultures and degenerating 
and destructing traditional cultures. Economic 
disparities due to the underprivileged conditions 
of certain sections of the community living in cities 
such as the slum-dwelling population which con¬ 
stitutes beggars, working classes, scheduled 
castes, and unemployed and underemployed 
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persons are growing at an alarming rate It is un¬ 
fortunate but tn^e that most of the benefits of 
current social and educatianal policies go to the 
top of the population and the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots is ever-widening, Such 
misappropriate revenue distribution, unequality 
of opportunity and inadequate policies are caus¬ 
ing expansions of slums which become the bleed¬ 
ing ground for vices and anti-social activities 
(Bagchi 1989 01). In fact, urban population is 
growing so fast that urbanizauon becomes such an 
aggressiveprocess that unless it is prevented the 
entire urban India would be reduced to a big slum. 
The urban poor are the greatest sufferers, for 
they continue to be underfed, unlettered, unat¬ 
tended and exploited. Frustration and fatalism are 
the constant companions of these poor children. 
These children form one-sixleenth of our work¬ 
force, the highestincidence of child-labour in the 
world. With these early social explorations, expe¬ 
riencing worthlessness and unwantedness, they 
enter into life with dejection, inconsistency and in¬ 
stability. These deprived urban poor children ask 
for basic reforms in education. 

Education for an Urban Society 

In times of economic difficulty with a very high 
rate of inflation, when jobs are hard to find, it is 
necessary to decide what knowledge will be the 
most valuable to majority of the students and 
society. Understanding urban man is the key to 
provide education. Many of the studies now 
underway by researchers across the nation are 
designed to supply the answer needed to ‘cool’ 
the cities, to alleviate the tensions in the residen¬ 
tial environment, to satisfy the needs of the 
people. People are individuals, each requiring 
different services, each with his own goal. When 
people’s needs are understood in the context of 
physical and social milieu, education can be moni¬ 
tored, maintained and changed to reduce undue 


urban stress Educational institutions in urban 
metropolis, cities and towns of today cease to exist 
as “sancLum siinctorium" and are usually centres ol 
all types of major social furores and, tlicrcfoie, 
present a network of diversions and distractions 
unsuiied to a scenario of scienity for educational 
environment. Itis necessary, dicrcforc, to under¬ 
stand critically our function as educators before 
we seek better legislation, more money and better 
facilities. 

The major premise that theexisting system of 
education is for the masses is not true. The origin 
of the modern system of education with the basis 
of the principles of manufacturing industries is ur¬ 
ban. Even most educators and education ists were 
and are not only of uiban origin but also urban 
based. However, the type of education given in 
different schools in urban locale shows a wide 
variation from missionary schools to municipality 
and government-aided private schools. Itis well 
known that urban literacy is higher than rural 
literacy. Buidoesitalso imply that levels of liter¬ 
acy and educational development in urban areas 
is higher and better than in rural areas, What is the 
function of the city schools? Only a few educa¬ 
tional inslilulions in urban areas cater to individual 
needs of students and make tJiem to keep pace 
with lime. Such uistilutions are mostly elitist with the 
result that slum dwellers and children from other 
underprivileged sections of society, although 
they live m urban areas, are constantly being 
denied befitung education that will help them to ac¬ 
cept future challenges. In order to meet the edu¬ 
cational requirement of children coming from the 
oppressed sections of society, schools suited to 
their requirements without any rigid fixed hours 
of schooling, will have to be provided. In urban 
areas large mobile groups, families exist Children 
of such mobile groups of population cannot be 
enrolled in immobile schools. Education system 
should take cognizance of this factor. Beside this, 
there are acute transportation problems. One 
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soluLion lo this will be to have neighbourhood 
schools, the idea was first aired by the Education 
Commission, 1966 Education that is lo be provided 
in rural and urban areas cannot follow a same set 
pattern and this has been reiterated by no less a 
person than John Dewey more than half a century 
back. Curriculum for urban schools will have to 
take into account the needs of the urban children, 
the life llicy are leading and the circumscribing of 
experiences they have access to. In addition to 
this, the values they are forced to accept because 
of proximity will have to be taken note of, and a 
proper value education should be built into the 
system. Otherwise, Lhccleba.smgofthcchcnshcd 
way of life cannot be checked at all. Urban edu¬ 
cation should, therefore, be pluralistic and indi¬ 
vidualistic allhougli vouchsafed as democratic 
and socialistic but failed to help students to self- 
actualisc, to come to know and respect llicmscives 
as human beings with intrinsic value and worth 
The primary function is to "lead out”, lo develop a 
sense of hope, a sense of belongingness, a sense 
of power, The prevailing “mfcriority-mylh” 
among the weaker sections of the society is the 
primary reason of the problem of the drop-out 
from the present educational system (Chisholm 
1973 : 20), Apart from the student’s individual per¬ 
sonality hang-ups, it can be seen the sense of 
futility the student experiences often uncon¬ 
sciously, It IS apparent lo him that he is in no way 
better prepared to cope with the outside real 
world. To the drop-out, education in terms of 
present school curriculum is irrelevant, that is, not 
meaningful to what,he sees and understands of the 
world around him, It is im[5crativc to make students 
realize that there is a very real reason to be lauglii, 
lobe educated, to be lead out of low income, high 
unemployment, poor health care; lo be led outof 
ghetto lilc The emphasis has to be on teaching 
job-related ski 11s and on disciplining students ac¬ 
cording to the norms that guide the workplace. 
This means decent:alising the curriculum-making 


process alleastparUally with a view to making it 
more relevant to the immediate need and demand 
of the Lime and place in question If, however, the 
formal system of education cannot respond to 
such social issues, at least state cducationdcpart- 
mentsin collaboration with other national bodies 
and inslitulcs dealing m such areas can draw out 
apian of action thatcan be disseminated iluougli 
non-formal agencies It is necessary to consider 
curricular content form and the process of dcci- 
sion-makingsimiilLancously. It is not argued that 
curricular content will differ by social classes, 
what is meant is a greater flexibility of the curricu¬ 
lum so that it will become relevant, safer, less 
controversial, less likely to alienate any powerful 
interest group. Curricular content of the urban 
schools should give students the ability to inter¬ 
pret iheprevailmgandemerging social problems 
in urban areas and lo reflect critically on what is 
happening in their daily lives. Moreover, piutici- 
paiion in makingpolicics forsuch acurriculum is 
not merely an individual act; ills profoundly social 
act as well. Wilhoul such ctforls children of the 
weaker community will feel that they arc not 
treated equally, do not have the same chance of 
success academically and arc disadvantaged in 
finding goodjobs in a society which increasingly 
insists on educational attairlmcnis for positions 
more and more of which require sophisDcaicd 
skills This will, in turn, cause students to conclude 
that effort to learn in school is a waste of Lime. In 
such an environment, even the best teachers lacc 
discouragement, a fact which contributes to the 
vicious cycle. What is needed is to realise that our 
education structure is too large, too insensitive, 
loo out of touch with the prevailing need of the 
urban youth. The result of tlic curriculum produc- 
aon process looks like an exercise in futility. 

Preoccupations of urb^ youths with the use of 
drugs and theirexperimcniation with sex arepsy- 
chological manifestations of hopelessness and 
unhappiness they pcrcejvein the world. Much of 
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the young world is controlled by educators, that 
ourfuncLon is,andmustbe, directed toward alle¬ 
viating economic, polmcal and social injustice, In¬ 
deed, what else can the purpose of education be? 
Tomorrow’s school will have no rejects ■ it must 
guarantee every child basic experiences, a high 
minunum of accomphshment in fundamental skills, 
need to survive, adjust and compromise in urban 
life must udlize the individual’s own rhythm. The 
school of tomorrow will be neither behaviourisQc, 
nor cognitive, nor child-centred, nor discipline- 
centred. It will be all of these. It requires new fun¬ 
damental thinking and new, fundamental struc¬ 
ture- from curriculum to teaching methods, from 
goals and objectives to responsibility, accounta¬ 
bility and performance. Itis, therefore, important 
to realise that beneath the rhetoric and confu¬ 
sion—we really do understand the problem. The 
implicit demand is to shift from "instruction” to “dis¬ 
covery”, from “goal-onentation” to "role-orienta¬ 
tion” and total involvement of our school dealing 
with human problemsandsituations.Thestudent 
brings to the classroom his entire self. The cur¬ 
riculum will not only be urelcvant, rather harmful, 
if it takes care only a part of it. Let us, then, prepare 
a curriculum in which the student is expected to 
find in school basic experiences for his life. Only 
then will we be able to educate the whole of the 
child. It may appear to be a kind of euphoria but 
in reality this can be achieved by different co- 
cumcular and curricular activities. What bothers 
the growing child most is the meanuig of values, m 
the meaning of "good” while ignoring the concept 
of “good” that IS based on adult standard which is 
foreign to them Beside this, they often observe in 
the world outside school a kind of value system 
and behavioural norms which is quite different 
from whafthey have been told in their schools. 
What sort of experience the school has to offer 
through different co-cumcular activities and 
through social studies and literature to urban 
youngsters can best be illustratedby stating a few 


lines from a letter written by Abraham Lincoln to 
the headmaster of his old school: Child is sup¬ 
posed to learn that all men are not just and all men 
are not true, Teach him not to follow the crowd 
when everyone is getting on the band wagon. 
Teach him to listen all men.... but teach him also to 
filter all he hears on a screen of truth, and take on 
the good that comes through. To scoff at cynics 
and to beware of too much sweetness and to close 
■ hisearstoahowlmgmob . .and to stand and fight 
if he thinks he’s right. Such pragmatic approach 
if we can have in our school system, then only we 
can hope for educating wholeofihechild helping 
them finally when they become adult to cope up 
wiih the complexity of the urban life they have yet 
to experience. 

Conclusion 

If our aim IS an urban society in which all people 
are equal in their opportunities to experience 
success and to exercise control over their own 
destmies, not an urban society in which the chasms 
between groups grow larger every day, ihen we 
must deal now with these larger social problems 
prevailing m urban areas to provide a befitting 
education that would create new ,.i's,i5ibili},ies of 
employment for the many families who will jyffer 
the most if the economy continues its downlusn. 

What we need is a new rationale - a new pur¬ 
pose. Such a statement of purpose will affect 
policies as well as educational practices in urban 
areas. Instead of beginning at the policy level, we' 
need to begin at the purpose level, We need not 
wait for the government to act or for any agency 
to make a pronouncement concerning urban edu¬ 
cational issues. At this point it is important to take 
a scholarly look at the information that has been 
amassed regarding what we should teach in the 
context of the needed solutions for lingering 
urban social problems, how it should be organi¬ 
sed, who should make decisions and what we as 
educators should and can do about (and m) an 
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urban society marked by large and growing dis¬ 
parities m wcalLli and power If it is correct that, like 
other social agencies, the success of the present- 
day educational practices in (he cities is veiy much 
tied to conditions m the larger society, then, we 
must focus more vigorously - starting now - on the 


democratic deliberation about such social goals; 
Such a question is a part of the solution It is impor¬ 
tant to remember that in easing the current crisis 
and preventing the future crisis before it occurs 
some vital decisions should be taken about poli¬ 
cies and educadonal practices 
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Information Technology for Education 


(Dr) Om Vikas 


I NFORMATION tcchnologyencompasses com- 
puLer, communicaLion and software tools 
Some kind of learning will occur from the use of 
any information presentation system However, 
we can raise a variety of quesdons and discuss 
them as below, 

What Kind of Knowledge Structure an 
Educational System must have ? 

The institutional requirements echo the hier¬ 
archical concept of knowledge; they are the 
outward expression of the well-known notion that 
easy topics should be learnt first and difficult ones 
later. But there is no good evidence that learning 
in general proceeds m this way; even if teaching 
sometimes does, 

Seymour Papert of mit(usa), who has re¬ 
flected most creatively on the implications of 
computers for education, argues that this relative 
lack of success is inevitable, given the paper and 
pencil tcchnology on which the school system is 
still largely based. For him, whether learning is 
achieved or not is not a function of the complex¬ 


ity of what is to be learn t but of the structure of the 
environment He argues that'To say thatintellcc- 
lual structures are built by the learner rather than 
taught by a teacher does not mean that they are 
built from nothing. On the contrary; like other 
builders, children, appropriate to their own, use 
materials, diey find about them, moslsalicntly the 
models and metaphors suggested by the sur¬ 
rounding culture” 

What Type of Learning is an Eductxioml System 
Intended to Support, and What Learning 
Melhodologieswouldbe Effective'^ 

It is estimated that by 2(X)0 ad, in industrialized 
countries 50 per cent of the work force will be 
working with computer terminals, A recent sur¬ 
vey of250 computer training organizations in the 
USA reported that 97 per centof the organizations 
were using some form of tcchnology-dnvcji in¬ 
struction. Of these, video was the most popular fol¬ 
lowed by CUT Developing countries such as 
India are in the process of inducting newer tech- 
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nologies and management practices in organiza¬ 
tions. Organizauons invest in training, manage¬ 
ment, personal development as well as technical 
skills 

The words ‘instruction* and ‘training’ are often 
used interchangeably. Instruction is a general¬ 
ized term referring to any situation in which an 
environment is systematically and deliberately 
manipulated such thatsomelearning takesplace. 
Training, on the other hand, refers to adult, post- 
expericncc learners. The skills developed are 
essentially in relation to self-development, a 
profession or a vocation. 

Bloom developed the taxonomy of educa¬ 
tional objectives with primary reason to provide 
for classification of the goals of our educational 
systems. This would also provide a common 
framework to discuss curriculum and teaching 
methods The taxonomy was derived for each of 
the cognitive, affective and psycho-motors do¬ 
mains The cognitive domains of educational 
objccuvcs could be broadly categorised into two 
divisions, namely, knowledge and educational 
abilities and skills which could be seen as another 
characterization of the declaration vs, procedural 
distinction. The lowest level in the taxonomy is 
knowledge which emphasizes on remembering 
of information ranging from specifics to ways and 
means of dealing with those specifics to the uni¬ 
versal and abstractions of thefmlu Under intel¬ 
lectual abilities and skills there are five categories, 
namely, comprehension, applicaton, analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation. 

Earlier the theory of “learning by being told” 
was propounded. Later on Dewey's philosophy 
of “learning by doing" as an instruction approach 
was adopted Experience has shown that adults 
learn best when they are given examples from 
practical situations and are given a chance of 
doing. We have to now examine which media 
facilitate “learning by doing” at large. 


Whai Type of Media-based Training Alterna¬ 
tives are Available? 

The term 'media' refers to video, computer, 
print, tape-sliders, andmulti-media technologies 
like interactive video, etc. All these media have 
inherent strengths, which make them powerful 
modes of instruction. Video has potential of pre¬ 
senting the viewere with real and symbolic visuals, 
diagrams and animation coupled with audio 
(music, narration, sound effects, etc). Many spe¬ 
cial effects such as split screens, different types of 
transitions from one scene to another and super- 
imposition of shots from different sources are 
possible with video. Video may be best suited for 
training in concrete concepts such as engine, 
identificalion of ilems such as parts of engine, 
altitudinal inputs such as instillirjg naUonaJ pride, 
prodedural tasks such as starting an engine; and 
problem solving such as repairing an engine, 
This, however, provides one-way instruction, 
where a learner is a passive receiver This short¬ 
coming can be overcome, to some extent, through 
computer-based training (cbt) and, to a very 
large extent, througli the use of multi-media tech¬ 
nologies like interactive video. 

The second medium is computer. Microcom¬ 
puters are becoming less expensive, smaller in 
size, more powerful symbol manipulative tool with 
attractive features of colour, sound, graphics, 
animation, user friendly programmability and in¬ 
teraction There is growing emphasis on use of 
sophisticated software and graphics. Screen cur¬ 
sors controlled with a joystick or mouse, touch 
screen, graphic "windows” and programmable or 
“soft” keys are becoming popular. Speech input 
may soon become viable 

Computer can provide support for. 

(i) Category handling: An important aspect 
of learning is that of buildin g categories, 
1 e. to unite and distinguish things, to rec¬ 
ognize similarities and differences, and to 
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relalene.w things lo those we know by in- 
orexcludingthem into or from categories 
we know. The ‘type' concept of higher 
level programme and 'class hierarchy' of 
object-oriented languages provide sup¬ 
port for category handling. 

(li) Gestalt flexibility Even ‘lower level se¬ 
mantics’ of the information may be kept 
flexible to augment the learners’ perform¬ 
ance in understanding the important 
‘higher level semantics’. Gestalt ‘informa¬ 
tion’ means that the information of the 
whole IS more than the sum total of infor¬ 
mation due to their interrelationship 
(lu) Model use : Computers can store and 
process information . the processing capa¬ 
bilities can help to make much better use 
of dynamic models 

The third medium is the interactive video 
which refers to an arrangement m which video 
playback device is interfaced with computers. 
The video disk contains motion video which is like 
the regular video-tapes and in addition it can store 
still images also. Access to an information on a 
video disk is random while in video tapes it is 
linear The disk also has two audio tracks which 
could be used for multi-lingual recording. The 
computer can selectively start, stop and freeze 
displays from the video disks and selectively to 
one or both audio tracks Though it is still rela¬ 
tively expensive to develop, the costs are slowly 
coming down. Newer technologies like dvi 
(digital video interactive) and cm (compact disc 
interactive) which allow digitization of full motion 
video and cdcom which allows storage and re¬ 
trieval of vast amounts of text,pictures andaudio 
holdalotofpromise.Thesetechnologies, collec¬ 
tively called multi-media technologies, may even¬ 
tually replace the existing analog video technol¬ 
ogy, However, whatever the techrology, the 
power of multi-media is likely to further revolu¬ 
tionize the concejif of training and have a far- 


reaching impact on learning. 

The fourth medium which comprises texts and 
graphics pnnted in a big fonn is collectively called 
the print-media Apart from classroom instruction, 
this IS the oldest and still the most commonly used 
mode of instructional delivery. Its importance is 
not likely to be diminished with the advent of 
newer media op tions. Th is is beeausc i is portabil- 
ity and consequent accessibility is yet to be 
matched by allemate media. The print medium 
provides ideal support to video and computer- 
based instruction modes, 

Whal 14 ’ the Difference between cai (Computer- 
Assisted Instruction) and iciA (Intelligent 
Computer-Assisted Instruction)? 

MostcAi materials use one or more of the fol¬ 
lowing features: (Drill and Practice, Reinforce- 
mentandRcmediation); (li) Dialogue (Tutorial); 
(lu) Simulation and Demonstration; (iv) Games of 
Competition and Cooperation; (v) Approaches to 
Problem Solving; (vi) Discovery Learning; (vii) 
Reasoning by Analogy; and (viii) Association with 
Stones. 

Computer programmes that use artificial intel¬ 
ligence (ai) techniques to help a person Icam are 
called intelligent computer-assisted instruction 
(icai) or intelligent tutoring systems The design 
and development of such programme is at the 
intersection of computer science, cognitive sci¬ 
ence, and educational research, Cognitive sci¬ 
ence investigates the mechanism of human intel¬ 
ligence. Computer science significantly improves 
learning (or job performance in the case of ixain- 
ing) To date, computers have not had the kind of 
dramatic impact on education they have had on 
other aspects of society (e,g., transportation, fi¬ 
nance, manufacturing, and entertainment). Per¬ 
haps icai will change this situation. 

Yet few ICAI programmes are currently in 
regular use in classrooms. Why is this so? 
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There are major reasons why icai has not had 
practical benefits so far. First, icai programmes 
are computationally demanding. Second, the 
problems of understanding how people learn are 
extraordinarily complex. Almost every cognitive 
scientist would quickly acknowledge that our 
current theories of learning are woefully inade¬ 
quate to explain or predict how people learn. 
Third, the number of scien lists invoved in the icai 
field is quite small The intersection of computer 
science, cognitive psychology, and education has 
not produced a very large set of individuals, 
probably less than 100 experts worldwide! 

Five major paradigms that currently make up 


the ICAI include ; mixed initiative dialogues, 
coaches, diagnostics tutors, micro-world concepts 
in vol ving tools to explore aproblem domain, and 
articulate expert systems. The important issues in 
developing icai programme are ; (i) knowledge 
representation, (ii) modelling students under¬ 
standing; and (lii) inference mechanism capable of 
reasoning from one item of knowledge to another. 

Table 1 shows difference in cai and icai in 
terms of the following issues; 

(a) Goals of developers; 

(b) Theoretical base, 

(c) Structure and process of the system; 

(d) Instructional principles; 


TablhI 

DlfTcrcnce between CAI and ICAI 


Issue 

CAI 

ICAI 

Goals of developers 

Development of instnicliopally effective 
and effldcnl systems 

Exploration of A1 techniques in 
instnicljon 

Theoretical base 

Learning iheones and insiruciional pnnaples 

Cognitive science 

Structure and process of the sysuan 

Fiame-orienled static structure, piespecified , 
syslon initiative process 

Process-oriented d; namic struc¬ 
ture, generauve, mixed-imuaUve 
process 

Instniaional prinapics 

Various principles, including exposilory, 
discovery, and combined approaches 

Mainly discovery approach 

Methods of siructuting knowledge 

Mainly task analysis for identifying sublasks 
and content elements 

AI knowledge representaUon 
techniques for organizing 
knowledge into a data structure 

Student modelling 

B inaiy judgement of student responses, 
piespecified response sensitive procedures, 
quaniiiaiive methods 

QualiiaUve evaluation of sludeni 
responses 

, Instruaional formats 

Various tutorial (expository) dnll-pradicc, 
games, and slmulaUons 

Mainly tutorial (inquiry) and 
games 

Subject mailer areas 

Vinually any area 

Limited to wcIl-smicTured areas 

Development process and team 

Systems approaches, inslniciional designer, 
subject mailer expert, and developer 
(programmer) 

Developer's own approach, 
mainly AI expert (or knowledge 
Qigineer) only ^ 

Validalion mehuods and oiicrion 

Foimalivc and summative evaldedon, 
mstruclional effeaivoiess and efficiency 

Mainly technical debugging 
Jundjonal running of the syslon 

Hardware and software 

Mostly general-purpose hardware, 
goierel-puipose languages, authoring languages 
and BUlhonng syslons (aids) 

Specific AI purpose hardware, 
mainly LISP and Prolog 
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(c) Methods of structuring knowledge, 

(t) Student mydcllmg, 

(g) Insliuctional formats; 

(h) Subject matter areas; 

(i) Development process and team; 

(j) Validation method and criterion; and 

(k) Hard ware and software. 

A more recent form of cai is intelligent com- 
puter^assisted instruction (icai) icai is an ex¬ 
ample of the apphcation of artificial technology to 
instruction. 

Hypertext added explicit non-linearity to ‘cla.s- 
sicallext'. 

Hypertext increased Gestalt flexibility mainly 
in the sense of flexible sequences and amounts of 
information presented to the learner, and in many 
cases in the sense of increased amounts of struc¬ 
tural information. Itprovidcd more freedom, but 
guidance through the information space became 
worse th an that0 f with texLbooks wh ich basically 
enforce a sequential tour through the infomnation; 
the notion of ‘getting lost in a hypertext'arose The 
requirement of ‘staggered guidance’ is not ful¬ 
filled by standard hypertext systems 

The ad ven t of multiple m dcia on the c omputer 
opened a new opportunity for more flexible 
Gestalt of information: nodes could be based on 
the most appropriate media, allernaiive media 
could be used, time-variant concepts could be 
better transformed into information 

The hypertext system should offer means for 
composing different media into ‘integrated multi- 
media’ and for integral manipulation, Hypermedia 
systems to date offer too little support. Semantic 
networks have been successfully integated with 
several hyper..., systems, 

The envisioned system marries the nodc/link 
based hypertext paradigm with the object/ 
method-call based ‘object-oriented’ paradigm 
which provided for dynamic processing features 
Intelligent hypermedia processing system, in¬ 
cluding category handling, media synchroniza¬ 


tion, non-procedural programming, dynamics, 
structure, and common semantics; ‘collalxiration’ 
and ‘appcarcncc’ arc inLegraicd tis well. 

The multi-media technology is ju.st emerging 
and showing m some .spcciali/cd products like 
CD-I from Philips, cnROMXA from Sony and 
Philips, Dvi from Intel, Digital Video Overlay from 
a variety of manufacturers, and Fujitu’s Hyper¬ 
media Personal Computer : umtowns. Miil- 
tiworks (multi-media integrated workstation) is 
being developed under the tsinwr programme 

of EEC. 

New media will have 

- music which is structured sound that is stored 
asmusic sheets equivalent and synthesized by 
the .system 

-handwritten text which includes handwniicn 
characters with no recognition (bitmaps) and 
recognized handwritten text, In niultimcdia 
workstations special devices arc provided for 
handwritten input: electronicpapcr and docu¬ 
ment recognizer. 

- moving pictures which handle real life anima¬ 
tion of images 

- all combuicd media. 

icai researchers adopted Dewey’s philoso¬ 
phy of “learning-by-domg,” as the basic ms Iruc- 
tional approach in the system. Thus, in mostiCAi 
systems, instructional methods take a sLudent- 
centred discovery form, and tutorial dialogues 
are basically determined by the student’s concep¬ 
tual understandings and learning behaviours 
The dcvclopincnLof mostcAiprogrammes has 
taken a kind of systems approach that requires 
some or all of the following processes: analysis, 
design, development, foimative evaluation, im- 
plcmeniauon, summafivc evaluation, and mainte¬ 
nance. 

For future development of icai, we may 
propose (i) more focus on instructional effective¬ 
ness and efficiency, (ii) emphasis on theprcspcc- 
tive process of the system by integrating 
various instructional processes and strategies. 
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(in) involvement of instructional psychologists 
and subject mailer experts, (iv) formative and sum- 
tnative evaluation of the icai systems, and (v) 
more icai programmes on PCs. 

In Wha( Way Will the Hyper . Systems be 

Useful in the Instructional Educational Context? 

Modem computers systems share a foundauon 
which is built of dictionaries containing files. 
These extensions of the raditional “flat" text fall 
under the general category of hypertext (also 
known as nonlinear text). Ted Nelson, one of the 
pioneers of hypertext once defined it as "a combi¬ 
nation of natural language text with the computer's 
capacity for interacuve branching, of dynamic dis¬ 
play... of a nonlinear text... which cannot be 
printed conveniently on a conventional page ” 

The concept of hypertext is quite simple : 
Windows on the screen are associated with ob¬ 
jects in a database, and links are provided be¬ 
tween these objects, both graph ically (as labelled ■ 
tokens) and in the database (as pointers). 

Some people are willing to makeextravagent 
claims for hypertext, calling it"idea processing” 
and “the basis for global scientific literature”. 
Such tools as window systems, electronic mail, and 
teleconferencing share features with hypertext. 
As videodisc technology comes of age, there is 
growing interest in the extension of hypertext to 
the more general concept of hypermedia, in 
which the elements which are networked to¬ 
gether can be text, graphics, digitized speech, 
audio recordings, pictures, animation, film clips, 
and persumably tastes, odors, and tactile sensa¬ 
tions. At this point, little has been done to explore 
the design and engineering issues of these addi¬ 
tional modalities, ^though many of the high-level 
design issues are likely to be shared with hy¬ 
pertext 

The evaluation of hypertext was in the past 
driven by a requirement of more flexible Gestalt 


of uiformalion. 

We may distinguish hyper,.. (hypertext/hy- 
permedia) from hyper.... systems (systems which 
allow the creation, manipulation and/or consump¬ 
tion of hypertext/hypermedia). Anew concept of 
Hyperinformation processing is emerging with 
the addition of structuring in Hypertext and 
Hypermedia, and Knowledge Representation in 
mtelligent Hypermedia. 

Why should we Introduce Multi-media, Such 
'Ejcotic' Media as Music, Audio and Motion Video in 
a General Purpose Computer? 

Two major evolutionary lines ofcomputer de¬ 
velopment can be identified. 

(i) Traditional number processing line to 
provide controlled and effective access 
by these computing tools to a variety of 
databases. 

(ii) Personal workstation evolution line to 
provide text processing and general 
desk-lop-publishmg facilities to every 
user. Computer is used to process and 
control all information that is accessed or 
produced by the single user. 

With the introduction of new media, computers 
can be used to improve the effectiveness of in tcr- 
personal communication by providing facilities to 
choose themedia. Different media have different 
characteristics. No medium is superior to any 
other one in all circumstances. 

Multi-media workstation is intended to be 
designed to integrate'‘traditional” and new media 
in a consistent environment where they can be 
processed with comparable facilities and tools. 

The key elements of the architecture of the 
multi-media workstadoil are: 

- Use of intelligent controllers to provide 
the following functionahties. 

' . access to multi-media devices 

improved man-machine interaction 
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high performance, high capacity 
mass storage to meet multimedia re¬ 
quirements 

access to public and local area net¬ 
works, 

- Choice of Unix as the standard operating 
system enhanced with real-time facilities 
needed to effectively handle real-time 
media. Current unix standard does not 
provide the real-time features. 

- Development of nch programming envi¬ 
ronment to allow for easy development of 
interactive, multi-media applications. Ob- 
ject-onented paradigm, will provide an 
extensible environment of re-usable 
software components that can be used to 
quickly develop new, multi-media appli¬ 
cations. 

- Provision of mulu-media authoring tools. 
A hypermedia-based authoring tool, 
called Multicard, will be developed to 
create and change interactively hyper¬ 
media documents, containing all simple 
and obtained media. It becomes a require¬ 
ment therefore to combine authoring and 
knowledge management tools to make 
available a complete authoring environ¬ 
ment 

The general architecture is structured in four 
layers; hardware, operadon system services, pro¬ 
gramming and applicadon environments. 

How do Classroom and Stand-alone Media-based 
Training Environment Compare in Terms of 
Effectiveness, Cost and Convenience? 

There fs no intrinsic reason why educational 
computers should be used to further formal teach¬ 
ing methods. In fact there is every reason why 
they should not, because they are especial ly good 
at handling non-hierarchical knowledge struc¬ 
tures. By their Versatility computer programmes 


can promote analytical reasoning, invendon and 
creadvity as well as dediicdon and simple induc¬ 
tive inference and their structures capable of 
evolving as new topics are understood. 

There arc minor distinctions in the terms such 
as computer-based educadon (cbe), computer- 
aided instructions (cAi), computer-based training 
(cbt). cbe would include cai and computer- 
based management of schools, cai refers to the 
situadon in which interactive learning takes place 
with help from thecomputer. Typically, aleamer 
would be presented with information, asked 
questions, given feedback, taken through reme¬ 
dial instruction when necessary, allowed to seek 
specific information, asked to manipulate vari¬ 
ables and observe the cause-effect relationship, 
and so on. This medium has been proven to be a 
cost-effecdve instructional alternative to class¬ 
room instrucdon. 

A study by Nome reveals that traditional in¬ 
structional costs have been increasing at the rate 
of 13 per cent per year, whereas cai cost is de¬ 
creasing at the rate of 5 per cen t per year coupled 
with 10 per cent improvement in performance. 

Table 2 shows the difference between class¬ 
room and media-based training in U’niTiS of elTec- 
tiveness.cosiand convenience. 

Which Problems are being Envisaged in 
Multi-mediaTechnology Integration andMuiti- 
media Communication Standardization? 

Multi-media integrated work station faces 
many technological challenges: 

- Media such as motion video and co-qual¬ 
ity audio requ ire high throu ghou t at hard¬ 
ware, software and communication levels 
and/or very sophisticated compfessiqn 
techniques. 

- Real time synchronization of media com¬ 
ing from different sources poses strong 
requirements on system design and it may 
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Table 2 

Classroom and Media-based Stand-alone Training 


Consideration 

Effectiveness 


Cost 


Convenience 


I 


Classroom 

Active inieiaclion between learners and trainers is 
possible 


Mastery-based mstiuction is usually not possible 
because of Urge number of learners 

Questions and oommenls get immediate reactions 
from peers and trainer 

The content and instrudionsl method may vary 
depending on the preparation and expenisc of the 
trainer. 

The ume devoied lo learning depends on the time 
fixed for classroom scssKins It is ihe same for all 
learners 

Recurring oosis of uainer and learner lime, travel 
cosLs, resource utilization (classrooms) and 
consumable's such as handoius can be high 

The above costs arc incutrod each lime the course 
IS conducted 

In case the number of Icamcis is small, the basic 
costs (trainer time, travel, equipment, facililics and 
other resources) which am meurred remain the same 
Each tunc the course is conducted, trainer and 
learners have lo gather at one location for a specific 
limcpcnod. 

Quick or partial roview of learning is notpossiMc 
Record keeputg is manual 


Leamcra do not have privacy m raising quesbons 
and clarifying doubts. Their experuse or ladiof it 
can get exposed in ihe group 

Skilled professional trainers may not always be 
available 

Tiainmg is not available as and when (he Icamen 
want It 


Media-based Stand-alone 

Active interaction between learners and 
insbucUonal mode is possible if compuler- 
hased msimciion or inicraoive video instmc- 
lion isused 

Maslciy-based inslnicUon is passible because 
learning is indivuluaLzed 

Design could faciliialc provision of specific 
iifomiation bui pnor anticipauon of possible 
questions and requirements is critical. 

The content and instiudional method arc 
consistent ov cr ihc penod of use of ihe 
materials. 

Time for learning can vary depending on ihe 
needs of spccfic learners 

One-lime investment in development of 
insinicuonal mauinals and eslablishmoitof 
mining ccnlies, can be very high 

Recurring costs art for maintenance of hard¬ 
ware, occasional trainer Ume for consuliaiion 

and consumables such as work-books, etc 

a 

Exrepiforihc basic facility costs, ihe ongoing 
cost is directly proporuonal to ihc number of 
learners 

Learners can go through the instructional 
maUrnal at ihicr own pace, near lo iheir place 
of woik and over extended lime penods 

Learner can go through ihe learning maienal 
as many Uintts as desired, 

Record keeping is automaUc Vanous types of 
reports can be generaud from the data col- 
Iccled dunng learning 

Learning IS private The performance of a lea¬ 
rner is known only to the learner and may be to 
Ihe consultant 

One lime effort of skilled professional develop¬ 
ment Learn can have replicative effect eVeiy- 
lime Ihe insuucuonal product is used. 

Training can be made available as and when 
the learners want it and for whatever durauon 
they wish to spend on iL 
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require specific soIuQons. 

Storage and retrieval techniques must be 
capable ol assessing continuous streams 
of data with real tune constraints. 

New user environment models to assess 
and manipulate objects must be defined 
and designed. 

Standardization of the following repre¬ 
sentation formats: 

Storage format and representation 
format for cd-rom, cd-i, and cd- 

ROM XA 


Representation format including ani¬ 
mation processing. 
Compression-expansion of still and 
animated pictures. 

There are ntsc, pal, and secan standards for 
analog video formats. D-1 and D-2 are for digital 
video production, Mpeg (Motion Pictures Ex- 
j^erts Group) is video compression standard for 
random-excess media, jpeg (Joint Photographic 
Expert Group) is sdll image compression standard. 
National standards for mulu-media technology in 
mulli-hngual environment need to be developed. 
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I ndia is in the grip of Octopuses of problems 
to its neck. Among the many dangers threat¬ 
ening the very existence Indian society and 
which are pulling the binding threads of Indian 
unity and integrity apart, mention can be made of 
over-population, unemployment, communalism, 
regionalism and the politics of caste and vote 
banks, There are innumerable causes for these 
problems. Different people mention different 
reasons for thepresentstateofaffairs. An econo¬ 
mist shows mass poverty as the main contributoiy 
cause, a political philosopher thinks that it is be¬ 
cause of the lack of clear-cut ideals in political life, 
a sociologist points to the population explosion 
and the traditional remnants of social structures 
like caste and beliefs, whereas a psychologist 
feels it to be due to the loosing ground of solace- 
giving institutions like family and religion. ■ 

Let us examine how an educationalist views 
theseproblems and what he thinks are the reasons 
and how he hopes to overcome them An educa¬ 


tionist views these problems through his own per¬ 
spective. His is of a synthetic view, Besides being 
in agreement with all the aforesaid thinkers, he 
thinks that the main reason for this state of chaos 
and anarchy in the minds of people of the society 
IS the failure of the system of education to rise to 
the expectauons and aspirations of the people, 

An Abysmal Gap 

“Long years ago we made tyrstmih destiny... 
atthe stroke of midnight, when the worldslceps", 
we “awoke to life and freedom”. Yes, we awoke to 
life and freedom from the earth wetted with the 
sweat and blood of innumerable sacrifices made 
by countless heroes of our freedom struggle. Not 
only that we also rose with souring expectations 
and unrcalisable hopes. We thought of our an¬ 
cient glory, and the light of its glitter. We framed 
out expectations. With these expectations we 
adopted democracy not only -as a form of 
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Government, but also as a way of life. But democ¬ 
racy, among other things, demands discipline, 
mutual regard, a sense of sacrifice for the common 
good and, above all, ability to arrive at wise 
decisions - to choose between good and bad, 
between truth and falsehood, between beautiful 
and ugly, between worthwhile and trivial and 
between chalk and cheese. 

It is here that our system of education grossly 
failed. It failed to provide our new generauon suf¬ 
ficient knowledge to be able to discharge their 
dubes as wise citizens. It could not bring about the 
material benefits as the people expected. It failed 
to equip the future citizens with skills, abilities, 
useful knowledge, right way of thinking, and, 
above all, in making them imbibe the necessary 
values, It is the lack of value orientation to the 
system of education that brought about the pres¬ 
ent friction m the movement of social structure. 
Values act as grease, as lubrication, in the move¬ 
ment of this gigantic social structure and avoid fric¬ 
tion which results in the breakdown of social life 
at different levels. 

The Present State 

At the time of partition Gandhiji spoke of India 
thus: “India today seems as an inferno of madness, 
and my heart weeps to see our homes set on fire 
by ourselves. I find darkness reigning over India, 
and my eyes vainly turn from one direction to an¬ 
other to see light". Have things changed since 
then? 

There is only one way out, It is through value- 
oriented education that we can change the shape 
of things to come. This should also be supple- 
mentedliy the development of necessary skills 
for material growth. This demands discipline, 
sincerity and, above all, hard work. A substantial 
effort is required. What is required vs not parrot¬ 
ing the ideals, but putting “the shoulder to the 
wheel" and rising to the occasion. 


A Soul Search 

It is not the lack of ideals that hindered our 
attainment but the lack of resolution and clarity of 
approach As early as 1815, Lord Mona deplored, 
"the sad effect of this education is that the inculca¬ 
tion of moral principles forms no part of it. The 
remedy for this is to furnish the village school 
master with little manuals of religious sentiments 
and ethic maxims conveyed in such a shape as may 
be attractive to the scholars^." This was the first cry 
that was raised for a conscious effort towards 
instilling social, moral and spiritual values in a 
secular shape. Since then, especially after the 
attainment of independence and the adoption of 
the democratic, secular and socialistic 
constitution, many commissions and committees 
have made innumerable recommendations for 
the implementation of value education. Some of 
the reasons for the non-implemcnlation of the 
recommendations in regard to values may be 
staled as follows: 

Firstly, it is due to the complexity of the modem 
Indian society with a heterogenous population 
having diversities of religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices and the presence of young pupils of different 
castes, creeds, colours, economic status in the 
same public insututions. 

Secondly, there has been a debate on the 
terminology leading to the postponement of the 
implementation of the recommendations of vari¬ 
ous commissions which ultimately resulted in the 
same set of recommendations coming from differ¬ 
ent commissions. A careful study reveals that, in so 
far as therecommendations are concerned, these 
have generally sounded the same note in most of 
the cases and have their relevance even today. 

Thirdly, the usage of the terminology for the 
same set of values has been so varied that any at¬ 
tempt to analyse it involved more than 80 values. 
In the absence of a consensus on the explanations 
of the terms, itbecomes even difficult to classify 
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the values identified 

Most important of all is that no effort is put to 
explain these values as explicit behavioural pat¬ 
terns. There has been a wide gap in the 
knowledge-as to how these values can be passed 
on to the students through different subjects and 
activities. This lack of suitable literature for estab¬ 
lishing correlation between the values and the 
subjects and activities through which these can be 
cultivated and the absence of clear-cut definitions 
of these values in behavioural terms did no tresult 
in the development of an integrated programme 
for the culuvadon of values. 

Lastly, the lack of understanding regarding the 
structure of values and the proper methods of 
enabling the pupils to imbibe the desired values is 
also a major reason. This aspect of education 
should find Its proper place m our programmes of 
teacher training. 

The Ways and Means 

After studying the problems in effective im¬ 
plementation of value education and after realiz¬ 
ing the value of clear-cut approaches in it, we can 
turn to the documents of recommendations of 
various commissions regarding this aspect of edu¬ 
cation. Broadly three types of approaches have 
been suggested by various committees and com¬ 
missions in dealing with the inculcation of values 
among students: 

1. Suggestions 

Z Participation/ Experience 

3. Example 

These also have been termed as direct and 
indirect methods. The following is a list of sugges¬ 
tions, mostly from the practical aspect discerned 
from various documents. Itisprepared so thatour 
practising teacher fraternity may find it useful in 
their daily interaction with their pupils. 


Elementary Stage 

1 The school assembly should be held for a 
few mmutes in the morning for group singing. This 
develops in the children an ear for sweet sounds 
as well as a reverence for the unknown. 

2 In the school programme two periods a 
week should be set aside for moral instruction. 
These can be utilized to relate the ethical teach¬ 
ings of great religions through interesung stories. 

3. Simple and interesting stones about the 
lives and teachings of prophets, saints and reli¬ 
gious leaders should be included in the teaching 
of languages and social studies. The ideals set in 
these stones and accounts need be related to the 
real life experiences of the students in the class 
and on the playgroud. Otherwise these abstract 
accounts do not have any relevance to the child 
who is in the pre-operational stage of his menial 
development. 

4. All schemes of physical education and all 
forms of play should be organised compulsorily 
on group basis. This cultivates in the pupils all the 
desu-ed democratic values. 

5. During this stage of formative years the 
character of the teacher decides, to a large extent, 
the moral development of the pupils. The teacher 
should become an example for them. They have 
a great ability for imitation. This also needs to 
habituate them to the right emotions and induce in 
them the formation of good moral, mental and 
physical habits. 

A word of caution can be set here. At this age 
children can develop the desired habits and val¬ 
ues only in an atmosphere of love and security. 
For this the teacher must have a natural love and 
affecdoB towards his pupils. Otherwise, all else 
will be of no avail 

Secondary Stage 

1. The morning assembly should observe two 
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minutes’ silence fbllowed by relevant readings 
from the scriptures of the world, or group singing. 

2 The essential teachings of world religions 
can be made a part of the curriculum in social stud¬ 
ies and languages. 

3. This stage of adolescence demands mental 
freedom. Every opportunity should be provided 
to the student to express himself. Every possible 
decision regarding then teaching and non-teach¬ 
ing programmes must be based on discussions 
with them. This makes them feel a sense of respon¬ 
sibility and the dignity of work. 

4. Physical education programmes should be 
so organised to foster the values of healthy com¬ 
petition, graceful acceptanceof defeat, asenseof 
fairplay and the much stressed group belonging¬ 
ness. 

5 NCC and social service programmes, if 
organised well, bring about a consciousness of 
discipline and the much desired value of work as 
worship. 

d Every week a pro gramme can be arranged 
to discuss a few of the issues raised by the studenis 
These issues may be related to religious beliefs, 
validity of norms and some of the outdated tradi¬ 
tions. Experience has shown that this kind of dis¬ 
cussion and teachers’ appropriate conclusions 
have profound influence on the attitudes and 
value formations in the students The same 
^ method can be applied to daily life problem solv¬ 
ing as far as possible, 

7. At this stage students are prone to hero- 
worship. Naturally they areattractedby a teacher 
or the character of an ideal person. For this 
teachers have to set examples for the students. 

8. Besides all these, participation in co-cur- 
ncular and extra-cumcular activities has sublimat- 
inginflucnceon the students’ emotions. Training 
for leisure is also essential at this level. 

University Level 

At this level the recommendations of the 


University Education Commission arc very ap¬ 
propriate The Commission felt that ■ 

“If wcexclude spiritual training in our institu¬ 
tions, we would be untrue to our whole historical 
development. The fundamcntul principles of our 
ConslituLion call for spirilual training. There is no 
state religion. Every one is at libcrly to approach 
the unseen as it suits his capacity and inclination, 
This docs not mean religion illiteracy. It is to be 
deeply spiritual and not narrowly religious. . 
What we need is not the imparting of instruction 
but transmission vitality. We must civilise the 
human heart. Education of the emotions and dis¬ 
cipline of thc|wiir arc essential parts of a sound 
system of education Religious is a permeative in¬ 
fluence, a quality of life, an elevation of purpose. 
For this Our institutions should have simplicity and 
an atiuosphcre of consecration that permanently 
influences lives” The Commission had recom¬ 
mended . 

1. All educational instituLions star! woik with 
a few minutes of silent meditation. 

2 In the first year of degree course, lives of 
great religious leaders like the Buddha, 
confucious, Zoroaster. Socrates, Jesus, 
Shankara, Ramanuja, Mohammad, Kabir, 
Nanak, GandJii be taught. 

3. In the second year, some selections of a 
universalistcharactcr-from the scriptures 
of the world be studied. 

4 In the third year the central problems of 
the philosophy of religions be consid¬ 
ered. 

This programme is not exclusively meant for 
humanilies courses but for every faculty students 

Synthetic Approach 

From what we have seen in the, above 
paragraphs, it demands that a synthetic approach 
be framed and that is also with a resolute will 
and substantial effort. This allround spirilual. 
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moral and social development also requires 
co-ordination of home, school and society In the 
opinion of the Secondary Education Commission 
the influence of home and the influence exer¬ 
cised by the public of the locality and die extent to 
which public opinion prevails in matters of reli¬ 
gious or moral codes has a formative influence on 
(he moral behaviour of the students 
On the role of school the Indian Education 
Commission felt: "The school atmosphere, the 
personality and behaviour of teachers, the facili¬ 
ties provided in the school, will have a large say 
in developing a sense of values. The conscious¬ 
ness of values must permeate the whole curricu¬ 
lum and programme of activities in the school It is 
the duly of every teacher, whatever the subject 
he teaches, to ensure that fundamental values 
such as integrity and social responsibility be 
brought out. The teacher even need not try to 


draw out the underlying morals all the time, but if 
he has given a thought to the values underlying 
the scope of his subject, they will imperceptibly 
pass into the teachings and make an impact on the 
minds of the students Moreover, a sense of pur¬ 
pose should inspire all school activities, and must 
be reflected in die life, tone and atmosphere of the 
school.” 

To conclude, this discussion is in no way 
comprehensive enough to be adopted by every 
practising teacher. They can find even more 
useful practices if they give a thought in this 
direcuon,.And there is every need for the teach¬ 
ers to take this task of bringing about value-orien¬ 
tation in education as a challenge, and sustained 
and whole-hearted efforts be made towards this 
task. 
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Resource Help for Children with Difficulties in Reading and 

Writing 


(Dr) Suswl Kumar Goel 

Readenn Special Educalion, Regional College ofEducaim, Bhubaneswar 


M ost children who are referred for resource 
help probably have difficulty in some aspect 
of reading There are a number of capacities and 
skills a person must possess and master in order to 
read visually presented material, Among these 
are visual acquity, motor control over eye move¬ 
ments, ability to discriminate among stimuli,and 
knowledge of the language Reading, a visual- 
auditory task, involves obtaining meaning from 
symbols (letters and words) It is a basic tool that 
serves an individual for a lifetime The ability to 
read permits a person to develop and maintain 
employable skills; participate in social, cultural, 
and political affairs; and fulfill emotional and reli¬ 
gious needs. In addition, reading offers recrea¬ 
tion andenjoymcnt(Kirk, Kliebhan and Lerner), 
1978) AccordingtoBrabner(l969),mostpupils 
who fail a grade do so because they cannot read 
well Reading failure adds to a pupil’s frustration, 
feelings of inadequacy, and dissatisfaction with 


school (Haring and Bateman, 1977). 

In almost every case a child’s difficulty in 
reading has a cumulative effect and manifests 
problems throughout the language arts and other 
content areas. Poor reading is a stumbling block 
to further learning Children who are deficient in 
this skill should be given the attention necessary 
to remove the educational barriers that are cre¬ 
ated when one is unable to work independently, 
use printed materials, or pursue personal reading 
interests. 

How does the resource teacher plan and exe¬ 
cute effective educational programmes for indi¬ 
vidual children? This question IS at the very heart 
of the entire resource .effort. To plan and imple¬ 
ment effective programmes for referred chil¬ 
dren, resource teachers will have to use success¬ 
fully their assessment, teaching, and consulting 
skills in a dynamic, integrated,and ongoing fash¬ 
ion, this IS good teaching. 
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Reading Disabilities and Basic Skills 

It IS possible that few children with mtld reading 
disabilities are considered learning disabled. 
Factors related to reading disabilities can be or¬ 
ganized into three areas: (a) physical, (b) environ¬ 
mental, and (c) psychological. Table 1 lists these 
factors and their various components. These 
factors do not cause reading problems. 

Tabu 1 

Factors Related to Reading Disabilities 

Physical 

Neurological Dysfuncu'on 
Cerebral Dominance and Laterality 
Visual Defects 
Auditory Defects 
Heredity and GeneUci 
Environmenlal 

InadqunU: Teaching 
Ouluiral Dilferenoes 
Language Diffeicnces , 

Emouonal-Social Problems 
Psychological 

Auditory PercqrUon 
Visual Perception 
Language IDisonIcn 
Selective Auoilion 
Memory 
Intelligence 

Types of reading behaviours and specific 
reading errors are presented within the frame¬ 
work of reading habits, word recognition errors, 
comprehension errors and miscellaneous symp¬ 
toms as given in Table 2. 

Tabus 2 

Characteristics of Children with Reading 
__ Disabilities _ 

Reading Habils 

Tensicsi Movement 
Insecunty 
Loses Place 

Lateral Head Movements 


Holds Maleiial Qose 
Ward Recognision Errors 
Omissions 
Insertions 
Substihiliona 
Reversals 
Mispronunciations 
Transposilioni 
Unknown Words 
Slow Qioppy Reading 
Comprehension Errors 

Camoi Recall Basic Facts 
Cannot Recall Sequoice 
CarvMii Recall Main Thane 
Miscellaneous Symphms 

Word-by-Woid Reading 
Strained, High-pitched Voice 
Inadequate Phrasing 

Teachers of pupils with reading disabilities 
need a perspective concerning the development 
of reading skills. Reading is often viewed in terms 
of stage development with each stage providing 
the foundations for the next one. Harris (1970) di¬ 
vides reading development into five stage i which 
help toward understanding the reading process. 
Stage 1 Reading Readiness 

Stage 2 Initial Reading Acquisition 

Stage 3 Reading Achievement 

Stage 4 Expansion of Reading 

Stage 5 Refinement of Reading 

In their analysis of reading and reading diffi¬ 
culty, Wiener and Cromer (1967) pointed out that 
reading requires a sequence of skills which can 
be conceptualized in a hierarchical fashion, such 
that a problem encountered at any one level of this 
hierarchy will create difficulties at all subsequent 
higher levels. Comprehension is the ultimate goal 
of reading. 

Selective -> Sequential Discrimi Decoding 4 Compre- 
Aiteniion Scanning t nation hentim 

The diagonosis of reading problems is pre¬ 
sented in terms of norm-referenced tests, criie- 
non-referenced tests, and informal tests. The 
Diagonsdc Reading Inventory is stressed as a 
useful criterion-referenced instrument and 
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informal reading inventories are highlighted as 
useful informal measures The possible re,adiiig 
methods and approaches could be ; (a) Basal 
Reading, (b) Phonic, (c) Linguistic, (d) Alphabetic, 
(e) Language Experience, (f) Individualized 
Reading, (g) Programmed Reading, and (h) Spe¬ 
cialized. All of these approaches are effective 
with some children some of the time and that no 
one approach is effecuve with all children all of the 
time, The resource teacher must constandy evalu¬ 
ate the attributes and weaknesses of die reading 
approaches for each child and select the most fea¬ 
sible approach based on assessment and clinical 
judgement. 

Analysis of the Learner 

Answers to the questions given below will give 
the resource teacher a broad perspective of the 
instructional practices of the classroom from 
which a child has been referred. These answers 
should be used to obtain clues for working on an 
individual basis with a referred child and also to 
determine what measures might be taken to in¬ 
volve that child in a more appropriate programme 
within the regular classroom. 

1. What does the referral information look like 
and why 

, 2 How is standardized test information re¬ 
ported and interpreted 

3. What are the intended meanings of any spe¬ 
cial terminology used on the referral form 

4. What additional information docs the teacher 
provide about the instrucUonal problem (s) ? 

5. What influence might the referring teacher’s 
. impressions of the child or of the problem 

htive on long-range instructional planning'^ 

6l What methods and materials are used and 
have been used with the child ? 

7. ■ What specific language of reading instruc- 

bon IS used in the referred child’s classroom? 

8. Does the referred child have a sufficient 


grasp of the concepts that are necessary to 
deal with the instruction being attempted ? 

9. What are the referred child's attitudes to¬ 
wards his/her reading abilities? Are these 
atutudes obvious ? 

10. What does an analysis of independent work 
samples show 7 

11. How do classroom groupin g practices affect 
the referred child? 

12 How does the referred child behave during 
group reading ? 

13. Will any of the classroom’s assessment proce¬ 
dures limit the recommendations that can be 
made for the child? 

14. What other persons are involved in the 
child’s reading mstrucuon ? 

15. How do the parents regard the child’s read- 
mg abilities ? 

16. What should the resource teacher note when 
children are referred because they are 
considered ‘high risk’ ? 

17. What additional information should be con¬ 
sidered for the older student who must read 
in the content areas ? 

Supplemental Individual Analysis 

Working on an individual basis with a referred 

childenables the resource teacher to; 

1. observe any differences between group and 
one-to-one behaviours; 

2 engage in analytic teaching; 

3. determine what will reinforce appropriate 
reading behaviour; 

4. obtain a deeper and broader understanding 
of how the child reaches the answers he/shc 
chooses; 

5. determine how the child views himse|f/her- 
self and the referred problem; and 

6. develop a major programme of remediation 
that will account for changes m both child and 
the environment in which reading instruction 
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istaug^L 

There are several major approaches to indi¬ 
vidual reading anal ysis. These assessment strate¬ 
gies include Individual Reading Inventory (iw). 
Skill Retrieval Systems, Analysis Teaching, and 
ReadmgMiscue Analysis (rmi). Resource teach¬ 
ers should study the procedures, consider the 
controversies and select the techniques that most 
closely reflect their particular view of reading. 
The resource teacher who studies the children in 
the classroom and works with them individually 
should develop and test out instructional proce¬ 
dures while doing so, 

DifTicuIties in Written Expression 

Even though wnting, reading and arithmetic 
are often called the three basics of elementary 
education, relatively few children of lower ele¬ 
mentary age ae referred for resource help be¬ 
cause of problems with written expression. The 
number of children referred for writing difficul¬ 
ties increases during the upper elementary and 
post-elementary years. Regardless of when the 
problem is identified, both regular and resource 
teachers tend to spend a lot of time evaluating and 
remediating the subskills of writing but devote 
little attention either to the quality of the ideas ex¬ 
pressed or to how they are formulated. 

The resource teachers who intend to work 
with children on their written expression should 
observe and evaluate more than justthe acQvities 
that occur during writing class because written 
language is an integral part of most school work. 
Therefore, for resource teachers to have a 
comprehensive picture of areferred child’s prob¬ 
lem in writing, first they must determine the role 
that written expression has in the daily activities of 
the school. Then the resource teacher can study 
the child's performance in those activities. 


Sequence of Written Expression 

Writing is an essential skill for children to 
acquire while in school. Society demands that the 
adult be able to convey thoughts, needs, and 
personal information in written form. Written ex¬ 
pression is one of the more difficult of the commu¬ 
nication aits to master. The process of putting of 
one’s thoughts into wntten form involves the inte- 
grauon of all the areas of the language arts: oral 
expression, reading, handwriting, spelling, vo¬ 
cabulary, and wnting conventions (capitalization, 
punctuation, and organisation). Difficulty in any 
one of these areas reduces the degree to which 
the written product effectively communicates the 
message. 

Written expression gradually develops as the 
child progresses through stages of development, 
self-expression and skill achievement. Table 3 
shows the writing sequence which begins with 
initial wnting experiences when children under¬ 
stand that language can be wntten down for others 
to read. Motivation increases along with 


Table 3 

Sequence ol Written Expression 


Initial Wnting 

Skill Developmoit 

Refinement 

Motivation 

Vocabulary 

Proof-reading 

Wnting as 
Conununicalion 

Punctuation 

Personal Style 

Expressive 

Writing 

Capitalizaiion 


Tnnsacuonal 

WnUng 

Organisation 


Poetic Wnting 

Spelling 


Wnting can be 
Public orPnvale 

HandwriUng 
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expcnence and a natural desire for clearer ex- quate? 


pression and better communication leads to skill 
development. The final stages in the sequence 
are achieved when'children begin to refine their 
writing by first proofwriting for conventional 
errors and clarity and then developing a personal 
style. 

Analysis of the Learner in the Class 

The children should be taught written expres¬ 
sion. A certain level of proficiency is writing ability 
is necessary : (a) to do well in many academic 
subjects, (b) for adequate social communication; 
(c) for success in many vocations; and (d) for the 
enjoyment derived from its creative or literary 
value. An overview of a broad, well-balanced 
curriculum in written expression can provide 
evidence that the teacher is considering all of 
these reasons for teaching writing. The following 
questions will help the resource teachers discern 
factors within the classroom that are likely to affect 
a child’s written expression ability. 

1. Is'there evidence that wri tten expression is 
being taught in the classroom as an inte¬ 
grated, multipurpose ability ? 

Z What opportunities does the academic cur- 
riculm provide for the student to express his/ 
her ideas in writing. 

3. What kind of standards are expected and 
how are they taught 

4. What provision IS made for thestudentwho 
is not yet able Id wnte? 

5. What assistance is proVided for written ex¬ 
pression within the classroom ? 

Supplemental Individual Analysis 

The following questions will be of practical 
value for individual evaluation and programme 
planning in written expression. 

1, Is the child’s written expression really inade- 


2 To what extent does the referred student 
write? 

3. How mature is the child’s wntten composi- 
tton? 

4. How well does the student command the 
mechanics of written expression ? 

5. What extraneous factors are involved in the 
student's perceived problems with written 
expression ? 

d Does the student have the readiness skills 
necessary for written expression appropri¬ 
ate to his/her stage of development ? 

If the student’s abilities in these areas h ave not 
been noted previously and if the student has a lot 
of trouble with written expression, then the re¬ 
source teacher should set up situations in which 
he/she can systematically observe these factors. 

Instructional Procedures 

The following recommendations may help the 
resource teachers to develop instructional proce¬ 
dures for children with difficulties in written 
expression: 

1. The resource teacher must create an en- 
viomment that is conducive to writing. If 
such an environment is not provided within 
classrooms, the resource teacher may wish 
to setup awriting centre within the resource 
room itself. 

1 The techniques of group story writing, dic¬ 
tation, and copying can be of value for the 
beginning writer. These early experiences, 
no matter at what chronological age they oc¬ 
cur, should be accompanied by a rich vari¬ 
ety of readiness experiences. Abundant ex¬ 
perience in oral language expression is 
more important in the development of ability 
to write than the actual wnting itself. Such ex¬ 
periences should be carefully planned, ob¬ 
served andinterpreted back to the child. 

3. Creating an audience for the products of 
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written expression provides motivation for 5 
original writing and also shows thenecd for 
rewriting. Newspapers, plays, literary 
magazines, and bookmaking are slimulaiing 
iflhestudcntknowsthathis/her work might 
be used. 

4. Timed writing activities and applying a g 
contingency managementsystem thatrein- 
forces a higher rate of production also may 
be (lied Since slow rale may be related to the 
teacher'sjplacing too high a value on stan¬ 
dards, either self-imposed or school im¬ 
posed, these areas also mightrequireatten- 
lion. 


Thorndike’s comments about the teaching 
of punctuation are still cogent today 
Thorndike suggested thatpuncluaiion docs 
not begin with marks, but with the though is 
and feelings to be conveyed to or aroused 
within the readers. 

I 

Written expression is not the only expres¬ 
sion. Writing may be so painful for a s tuden t 
that he/she does not communicate; and as a 
result, academic, social and emotional 
growth may suffer In this case,othci means 
of expression should be encouraged and 
taught. 
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E ducation is a dynamic process and is a 
powerful iTjedium for social change, During 
the last few dcades, many new educational proc^ 
esses, as environmental education, sex education, 
moral education and family life education have 
come into existence Similarly, a new field of 
population education has been unveiled. The 
populauon explosion of developing countries like 
India focussed the attention of the people on 
populauon cducauon At that lime it was decided to 
introduce a subject of population education in 
school curricula. In the Regional Seminar on 
Population and Family Life Education, uni-sco, 
Bangkok (1970) population education was de¬ 
fined as an educational programme which pro¬ 
vides for a study of the population situation in 
family, community, nation and tlic world, with the 
purpose of developing in the students rational and 
responsible attitudes and behaviour towards that 
situation. Dr V K. R. V.'Rao has tenned population 
education as a part of human resource dcvelop- 
mentproramme. It should notbe treated only as a 


quantitative phenomenon to control ihcpopiil; 
non number and sue. It has die qualitative aspccLs 
also, i.e. awareness about population problems, 
development of favourable lUiiiude towards small 
family size through school and colleges, to have 
healthy individuals in llic country 

Necessity of Population Education at 
School Level 

1. No doubt, people arc the real wealth of a 
country, but if iJiis increase of humim wcaltli 
is more tJian die increase of economic devel¬ 
opment, it is a threat to ilic nation’s socio¬ 
economic development. So there is a real 
need to inculcate the small family norms in 
the minds of the children, who will become 
parents tomorrow, and to provide factual in¬ 
formation to them. 

Z It is necessary to keep a balance between, 
man and bis environment Man has con¬ 
structed roads, houses and factories on 
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fertile land He has brought population to air, 
water and soil. In 1921 India’s population was 
25 crore whereas in 1991 it has increased to 
85 3 crore. If population will go on increas¬ 
ing at this rate, a lime will come when one wiU 
not have place to stand upon earth, There¬ 
fore, it IS essential to keep a balance in the 
eco-system, to check the pollution of the 
environment and to conserve the wealth of 
the country. Population education at school 
level can inspire the future citizens of India 
to keep a balance between nature and man 
and develop right attitude towards small 
family. 

3. Human relations depend upon the eco¬ 
nomic, political and social situations in the 
country, which to a great extent depend on 
population. If population education be¬ 
comes an integral part of the school cumc- 
ula, the human relations can be more harmo¬ 
nious and will help the nation to achieve all¬ 
round development. 

4. The students in high and senior secondary 
schools need to be taught the physiology of 
reproduction. It will not lie difficult for them 
to understand the idea of the whole phe¬ 
nomenon of human reproduction through 
population education. 

5. Population education will emphasize the 
proper registration of the births and deaths 
of the people. The students will come to 
know that birth control is not unnatural (as 
parents of many children think) and there 
are so many ways to check population 
growth.' 

6l This education will help the future parents to 
take responsible decisions conceming,lheir 
own reproductive behaviour. This repre¬ 
sents the moral and ethical purposeof edu- 
cadon. 


Innovative Approaches to Population 
Education 

India is the first country in the world to have the 
national population policy and a programme to 
control population. A number of programmes and 
experiments are being conducted in population 
education in our ountry. These programmes indi¬ 
cate new innovative trends and approaches vary¬ 
ing in contents, methods and clientele of popula¬ 
tion education 

1. Integrative vj Special Subject Approach 

In 1953, the National Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme gave these two mam approaches to incor¬ 
porate population education in social programme. 

In the Integrative Approach, the content of 
population education is integrated with the exist¬ 
ing subjectareas in school curriculum. Th'' argu¬ 
ments in favour of this approach are: (a) Cu ricu- 
lum is over-crowded So this subject matter should 
be integrated with existing subjects, (b) Children 
will probably learn better if they are confronted 
with relevantpopulation material throughout the 
period of Iheir schooling. 

The supporters of the special subject ap¬ 
proach emphasize it as a special subject m cumeu- 
lum. They point out that if imparting of population 
education is so crucial to the welfare of the com¬ 
munity, then why not it be given the status of a 
compulsory separate subject and the school pro¬ 
gramme be modified to make loom for it 

2, Broad Spectrum Approach 

Population education is hot only sex education, 
nor family life education. But it is the integration of 
these two plus something more. Planning pro¬ 
gramme tackles the mamed couples who are in 
the reproductive age-groups, This helps them to 
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develop healll^ attitude towards family planning’ 
and to develop small family norms amongpeople 
especially in the developing countries like India 
with limited resources. But population education 
will supplement the programme of family educ¬ 
tion. Sex education will help the pupils to develop 
rational altitude with regard to sex. It will be helpful 
fortheirown well-being and for the benefit of the 
society. But the area of population education is 
comprehensive than sex education, its spectrum ■ 
being broad as it is helpful to individuals, to the 
society and to the nation at large. 

3 Theoretical vj Practical Approach 

Due to scientific, technological and medical 
advancement teachers can try out new ideas in 
teaching and learning. Various exhibitions, sci¬ 
ence film shows, lectures, libraries, laboratories, 
hobby comers, workshops andT.V, faciliues are 
experimented in schools in order to impart theo- 
relieal and practical knowledge to the students. 

Also, the students are made well acquainted 
with extensions works and researches carried out 
at the national and international level in the area 
of population education. 

4 Mass Media Approach 

The potentiality of mass media for population 
education is well known. Presendy, radio and 
television provide some programmes which are 
particularly useful for the students. However, we 
have not ob tained any good results of advertising 
population education slogans and family planning 
slogans from mass media, but it is expected that 
mass media would play a more significant role in 
population education in the coming years. Even 
now in villages the radio and tv are very common. 
With the launching of the Indian Communication 
Satellite and the availability of electronic equip¬ 
ments in many schools and training centres like 


DIETS, greater emphasis should be placed on the 
use of electronic media. Some schools have been 
provided with tape-recorders, 

Film industry is other possibility to impart 
population education. Some films on family plan¬ 
ning programme to popularise small family norms 
have been used in rural as well as urban areas. 

5. Linking Population Education with Family 
Planning Programme 

To overcome the often deep-rooted resis¬ 
tance to family planning, the programme should 
adopt the well-known iec approach, which 
weighted heavily towards the use of the mass 
media and often over-simplified the complex is¬ 
sues relating to population. Generally, family 
planning programmes are directed to adults So ii 
was reahaed that the school is a belter institutior 
to make young minds understand the complexity 
of population-related issues. Family planning anc 
population education arc seen as the two re¬ 
sponses in the field of health and family welfare. 

6. Linking Population Education with Informal 
andNon-formal Education 

The major effects of the country’s growing 
educabonal needs and demands are reflected in 
the increasing recourse to out-of school educa¬ 
tion. To meet these growing requirements, the 
number of schools has increased manyfold. 

But India is a poor country. There are many 
people who are economically and educationally 
backward. They do not send their children to the 
schools, But the programme of education is incom¬ 
plete unless we approach the young generations 
of the society. Thus, it is a necessity that the 
population education programme shouldbe intC' 
grated with non-formal and informal education 
like adult education, social education and corre- 
spondance educabon. The subject matter can be 
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imparted to such people throu gh mass media like 
radio, TV , films, dramas, folk songs, still pictures, 
etc. through social workers andrcligious leaders. 
From time to time these people can be invited to 
lake part in various population education pro¬ 
grammes. 

Role of Schools in Imparting Population 
Education 

As defined by educationists, the school is a 
social institution designed for specialized teach¬ 
ing of the young. The school has a permanent 
impact on the child. Therefore, to attain the aims 
of population education, it should be taught to all 
students of all classes In the school, the headmas¬ 
ter, the teachers and the students should be moti¬ 
vated to learn the subject matter of population 
education 

No educational activity is successful, if the 
teacher has a passive role in the programme So, 
he should be fully conversant with its concepts 
and philosophy and he should have faith and 
conviction in it He should practise a few lessons 
in correlating the topics to the problems caused by 
population growth. Both inservice and pre-serv¬ 
ice educational programmes should be carried 
out. In the modified scheme of leaclier training, 
the District Institutes of Education and Training 
(diets) and Colleges of Teacher Education 
(cTEs) are expected to play a vital role Provision 
of various kinds of orientation programmes like 
extension lecturers, workshops, and seminars 
should be there like for the teach crs. 

Also, the teachers must have a capability to 
communicate with the parents of their students, lo 
convince them and to develop favourable atti¬ 
tudes of their children learning population educa- 
uon in the schools. 

Education is a dynamic process and new inno¬ 
vations are introduced in it, So, the teachers 
should be allowed and encouraged for making 


new researches and experiments in population 
education. They should be given good rewards 
for giving and writing new ideas and concepts. 

The use of audio-visual aids can make iheir 
teaching effective. So they should be trained in 
presenting various aids during teaching. These 
aids can be charts, models, graphs, pictures, radio, 
films, exibitions, etc. Population education cor¬ 
ners should be introduced in the school. Relevant 
topics of population educauon should be included 
in the syllabus and these should be taught with the 
help of different subjects. Since population edu¬ 
cation aims atatlitudc formation and value orien¬ 
tation, co-cumcular activities can play a very im¬ 
portant role in achieving these. So there should 
provision for various co-cumcular activities like 
dramas, debates, film shows, displays, drawing 
and painting, essay compeutions, visits to the slums 
in ciUes and family welfare centres. 

Areas of Population Education a'id its 
Integration with School Curriculum 

Jayasureia (1971) spelt out different areas in 
which there is a need for studying population edu¬ 
cation. These are as follows: 

1 Collection and Analysis of Population Data 

Demographic processes; growth rate, age 
structure and their consequences; determi¬ 
nants of population growth; trends of popu¬ 
lation growth. 

2. Population Growth and Human Develop¬ 
ment 

At the micro level of family; at the macro- 
level of nation. 

3. Problems of Urbanization 

Housing; transportation; unemployment 
and social tension. 
d. Family Life Education 

Family and its role; psychological aspects of 
human sexuality; reprodutive process. 

5. Planning to cope with the problems of 
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urbanization and population growth. 

Most of the State Departments of Education 
emphasise the integration of population educa¬ 
tion with the teaching of various subjects.Thc 
various subjects which can be helpful in promot¬ 
ing population education awareness among slu- 
denis are as below. 

1, Science 

Through the subject of science, we can 
teach the students about food, preservation 
of life,psycholgical aspects of human sexu¬ 
ality, reproductive process, population 
problem, etc. 

2, Mathematics 

Various concepts and measures of mathe¬ 
matics like average, percentage, budget, 
banking, insurance have direct bearing on 
demographic process, growth rate, age 
structures and their consequences, determi¬ 
nants of population growth and trends of 
population growth at the micro and macro 
levels of nation. 

3 Social Studies 

The Social Studies syllabus is directly con¬ 
cerned with the problems of population 
which is an important social issue, In Civics 
a detailed discussion on family life, family 
size, health and happiness of members of 
family, problem of housing, unemployment, 
social tensions, traffic problems, food ration¬ 
ing. etc, IS to be interpreted with population 
bias so that pupils are able to analyse and 
appreciate the impact of population on their 
day-to-day life. 

In History, the population effects could be 
interpreted in terms of the population pov¬ 
erty, exploitation and slavery leading to un¬ 
planned development of the country in ev¬ 
ery phase. 

In Geography, decay of indigenous indus¬ 
tries, partition of India, deterioration of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial production, life in vil¬ 


lages, towns and cities could be compared in 
terms of population problems facing the 
country. 

4, Language 

Some lessons on prose and poetry should 
deal with the discussion of the problems of 
populauon growth, farriily planning, healthy 
and happy family life, poverty, causes of 
poverty and poor standard of living m differ¬ 
ent regions Of the country 

Role of School Libraries in Promoting 
Population Education 

Library material can be helpful in promoting 
population education among students. First-hand 
information about the following subjects is neces¬ 
sary Science, Mathematics, Social S tudies. His¬ 
tory, Civics, Geography, Fine Arts, Sociology, 
Literature, Psychology, Labour, National and 
World Affairs, Communication Media, Human 
RelaUons, Family Relations, Public Relations, 
Education Audio-visual Aids and Population 
Education Programme. 

Expected Learning Outcomes 

The following learning outcomes may be 
expected through population education : 

— All-round development of a person and 
his family, 

- Development of the right type of the 
concepts about the problems expected 
to be faced by die country in future. 

- Proper use of human rCwSources, 

- Balance between man and environ¬ 
ment. 

- Developmeniofliarmonious human re¬ 
lations. 

- Eradicuon of social evils, 

- Conviction m the democratic system. 

- Development of feelings of moral 
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responsibility. 

Development of capacity to lake deci¬ 
sions about the size of family 
Development of capacity to solve 


problems. 

Development of responsible paren 
hood 
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Experiential Learning and Experiential 
Taxonomy : An Approach 



E xperign'I'ial means an experience which is 
an actual “living llirough m event or events”. 
The living through of an experience involves the 
total personality. 

Learning occurs when pupil has an experi¬ 
ence, that is when he reacts to the situation in which 
hefinds himself. Hence Icarmhgexperiences are 
the means to aiuun educational goals 

Difference behreen ^Experiential and 
Classroom Learning 

In general classroom learning, the steps of 
Information Assimilation Process are as follows: 

1 ‘ Receiving information. 

2 Assimilating and organizing informa¬ 
tion 

3. Inferring a particular application, 

4. Moving from the cognitive and symbohe 
processing sphere to the sphere of 


action 

The experiential learning process proceeds m 
almost a reverse sequence, it docs not use a sym¬ 
bolic medium for transmitting information. In 
expcricnual learning- 

1 One carries out an action in a particular 
instance and secs the effects of that ac¬ 
tion, 

2 Following the action and the observance 
of Its effects, the second step is under¬ 
standing these effects in a particular in¬ 
stance so that if exactly the sarfle set of 
circumstances reappeared, one could 
anticipate what would follow from die ac¬ 
tion. 

3 Understanding the general principle 
under which a particular instance falls. It 
implies the ability to sec a connection 
between theactions and thecffcctsover 
a range of circumstances. 
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Designing Experiential Learning 

Several basic and crucial prcx:edures are 
involved from the point of view of teaching in 
order to make learning more probable. 

1. Presentation of information, in the form 
of a situation, a set of directions, or a 
special environmental condition. 

2. Obtaining a response ofsome kind from 
the learner—it may be brief or lengthy, 
and It may be cognitive, behavioural, or 
affective 

3. Giving the learner feedback concern¬ 
ing his response (i.e knowledge of re¬ 
sults, or indication that he is “getting it 
right”. 

Staled in a “learner-centered” way, experien¬ 
tial learning Requires: 

1 the existence of a condition in which 
thcrcissomcdiscrepancy (somepattern 
of element that k different from the 
expected), which poses some problems; 

2 an opportunity to interact with theenvi- 
ronment, to deal with and manipulate the 
pattern, or elements, in order to produce 
a more orderly, accustomed, or ex¬ 
pected pattern; and 

3. the availability of feedback, and the abil¬ 

ity to interpret feedback (including 
feedback which results from the 
learner’s own intervendon or re¬ 
sponses). 

Expanding the Taxonomy 

The cognitive taxonomy by Bloom (1956), 
Englehart Hill (1963), Affective Taxonomy of 
Kiathwohl, Bloom, Masam (1968), and Psychomo- 
iDr Taxonomies of Simpson (1966), Harrow (1972) 
were used by planners and teachers. These tax¬ 
onomies do not address whole of human experi¬ 
ence. Each deals with only a particular aspect of 


the total interaction with an experience. A need 
was felt for a gestalt taxonomy to provide a frame¬ 
work for understanding, planning and evaluatin g 
the meamngof a total experience This gavebirlh 
to experiential taxonomy in 1975 by Sleinaken 
N.W. and Bell R.M. The experienUal taxomony is 
an approach to learning and teaching which 
needs to be tested and researched in the ensuing 
years as an effeedve tool for teacher training, for 
self-evaluadon and for curriculum development. 

Categories of Experiential Taxonomy 

1.0 Exposure ; Consciousness of an expe- 
nence This involves two levels of expo¬ 
sure and a readiness for further experi¬ 
ence 

11 Sensory ■ Through various sensory 
stunuli one is exposed to the possibility of 
an experience. 

1.2 Response : Peripheral mental reaction 
to sensory stimuli. At this point, one re¬ 
jects or accepts further interaction with 
expericniM. 

1.3 Readiness : At this level one has ac¬ 
cepted the experience and anticipates 
pardcipadon m if 

20 Participation- The decision to be¬ 
come physically a part of an experience 
There arc two levels of interacdon 
within this category. 

21 Representation : Reproducing, men¬ 
tally and/or physically, as exisdng mental 
image of the experience, that is through 
visualizing, role playing, or dramatic 
play, This can be done m two ways 

2.1.1 Covertly : as a private personal 
“walk through” rchcrsal. 

2.1 2 Overtly: in a small or large group 

or interacdon, that is, in the class¬ 
room orplayground 

22 Modification' With the input of past 
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personal activities, the experience de¬ 
velops and grows. As there is a personal 
input in the participation, one moves 
from role player to active panicipanL 

3.0 Iobntification : The coming together 
of the learner and the idea (objective) in 
an emotional and intellectual context for 
the achievement of the objective. 

3.1 Reinforcement : As the experience is 
modified and repeated, it is reinforced 
through a decision to identify with the 
experience. 

32 Emotional : The participant becomes 
emotionally identified with the experi¬ 
ence. It becomes "my experience”. 

3 3 Personal: The participant moves from 
an emotional identification to an intellec¬ 
tual commitment that involves a rational 
decision to identify. 

3.4 Sharing : Once theprocess of identifica¬ 
tion is accomplished, the participant 
begins to share the experience as an 
important factor in his life. This kind of 
positive sharing continues into and 
through category 4.0 (Internalization). 

4.0 Internauzmion; The participant 
moves from identification to internaliza¬ 
tion, when the experience begins to 
affect the life style of the participant. 
There are two levels in this category. 

4.1 Expansion : The experience enlarges 
into many aspects of the participant’s life, 
changing attitudes and activities. When 
these changes become'more than tem¬ 
porary, the participant moves to the next 
category, 

42 Intrinsic : The experience character¬ 
izes the participant's life style more con¬ 
sistently than during the expansion 
level. 

Dissemination : The experience 


moves beyond internalization to the dis¬ 
semination of the experience. It goes 
beyond the positive sharing that began 
at level 3.0 and involves two levels of 
acUvty. 

5.1 Informational : Theparticipantinforms 
others about the experince and seeks to 
stimulate others to have an equivalent 
experience through descriptive and 
personalized sharmg. 

52 Homilecuc : The participant sees the 
experience as imperative for o thers. 

A Step-by-Step Plan for Total Experience 

Design ofCurriculumDevelopment 

1. Developing a rationale and goals for the 
uniL 

2. Delineating major generalization and 
concepts implicit within the goal. 

3. Listing unit objectives squeniially and in 
behavioural terms. 

4. Identifying pre-requisite learner skills 
needed initially and as the unit develops. 

5. Placing activities for objectives 
achievment in sequential order. 

6. Keying activities of the expenential tax¬ 
onomy. 

7. Identifying learning principles, perti¬ 
nent to each objective. 

8. Listing ofexpected learner behaviour. 

9. Listing appropriate taxonomy strategies 
for each activity, 

10. Listing evaluation and assessment tech¬ 
niques. 

11. Citing necessary resources for activity 
and objective achievemenL 

12 Keying activities to taxonomic levelsof 
creativity, of critical thinking and of 
problem solving. 

13. Finalizing the curriculum package. 
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Learning Principles — A Taxonomic Organization 


Exposure 

Participation 

Identification 

Internalwlion 

Dissemination 

a) Extnnsic motivailon 

Initial guidance 

Personal 

Over-leaming 

Extrinsic transfer 

b) Fbcmssing 

Meaning-exploration 

Knowledge of results 

Intrinsic transfer 

Reward 

c) Anxieiy 

Chance for success 

Reinforcement 

Differential input 

Intrinsic moiivalton 


Experiential Taxonomy, Creativity, Critical Thinking and Problem Solving 



Exposure 

Participation 

Ldentficalion 

Inlernaliralion 

Dissemination 

Creativity 

Motive to produce 

Visualizauon of 
production 

Experimenting 
wiih the idea 

CompIcUng a 
product 

Adminng, showing, 
sharuig 

Cnlical thinking 

Recognizmg vanabic 

Data colleciion 
and vanabic 
definition 

Organizmg- 

sLniciunng 

Generalizing 

Using variable 

Problem solving 

Problem 

idenuTiCaiion 

Exploring 

databases 

Trying opuonal 
solutxms 

Selecting a 
particular solution 

Implaneniing and 
mnuencing 


A Taxonomic Role Model for Learners, Teachers 
and Evaluators 


Taxonomic 

Level 

Learner 

Teacher 

Evaluator 

Exposure 

Ailender 

Motivator 

Observer 

Participation 

Explorer 

Calalysl 

Questioner 

IdenUficBlion 

Experimemer 

Moderator 

Assessor 

IniemalizaUon 

Extender 

SusLainer 

Measurer 

DissemmaUon 

Influencer 

1 

CnUquor 

Determiner 


Conclusion 

Experiential learning involves investment of 
the self of the learner leading to self-sufficiency 
and self-satisfaction. 
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P OLITICAL mobilization may be veiwcd as a 
part of social mobilization relating to a parti¬ 
cular period of time and needs. It is considered as 
differential commitment and support for groups of 
masses Through it the existing autonomous 
authority is activated and stirred to change its 
norms, values or structure, Mobilization is essen¬ 
tially (1) atPtudinal commitment to action, and (2)a 
means of translating this commitment into action or 
observed behaviour (Nettle J, P, 1967). 

' Political behaviour is of vilhl importance m the 
process and phenomenon of political mobiliza- 
tion. By political behaviour, ive should not only 
mean merely the behaviour of politicians. To be 
precise it, rather includes behavioural patterns of 
people as protagonists inside the working rules of 
democracy 

Our social behaviour becomes poliucal when 
there is a growing awareness of subjective 


competence in the assumption of responsibility in 
non-pobtical social affairs. It may well apply to the’ 
case of those teachers who on assuming certain 
responsible positions in the functioning of the uni¬ 
versity or col lege are found with a subjective and 
exaggerated notion of their cqmpetence. 

Politics may unleash the forces of compeiiPve- 
ness whose purpose may be the acquisition of 
power for achieving certain goals. In doing so one 
may manipulate existing and emerging affiliations 
and linkages for consolidating one’s position. In 
Ihcprocessofpolllics whalis important is the or¬ 
ganization and accumulation of mass support in 
order to make politics mass-based (Singh Y. 1978). 

Mobilization may be peripheral in origin, 
being directed against existing authority in the 
course of its development. Also mobilization may 
bestructurally induced downwards, from an elite 
towards mass partcipation, It may apply to the 
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functioning oftcachers'bodies in the sense that a 
few selected inl^uentials among them arc no 
longer in a position to have a hold over teachers’ 
affairs Contrary to it, the ac tivi ties and affairs of 
teachers are being effectively handled, directed 
and guided by pxirsons having a mass base. 

Political mobilization, historically and empiri¬ 
cally. IS different from other forms of social mobi¬ 
lization by having a distinguishing characteristic 
of authority legitimation. When we view this phe¬ 
nomenon among teachers, we may come across 
such teachers' bodies and forums and office¬ 
bearers thereof whose authority gets somewhat 
legitimized and may become institutionalized face 
to face with the statutory university of college 
authority. 

We may consider political mobilization of 
teachers in the context of four basic components 
of social hierarchy: roles (referring to social ob¬ 
ligations), collectivities (mobs), norms (referring 
to operative social norms which are sanctioned), 
values (conception or standard to compare and 
evaluate things). The process of mobilization of 
teachers, in the political sense, may generate 
change in respect of obligations to their positions, 
lhat-is, rules. Also, it may provoke them to convert 
into a mob, rallying round a common poinL When 
the actions of teachers thus mobilized gel com¬ 
bined with norms, it may amount to a political 
action. Further, if the action and behaviour of 
teachers thus mobilized gets coupled with values, 
it may amount to a political agitation followed by a 
revolution, that is, a mobilized teaching commu¬ 
nity at-arms, 

Viqwin g in the sense of mobilization of politi¬ 
cians wherein a political party in a political system 


has an allegiance or affiliation to a central political 
authority, teachers' groups or bodies or such 
other collectivities may have an allegiance to 
some central authority as enshrined in the 
consdtution or memorandum of such organisation 
of teachers, They are often guided and directed 
by the decisions taken at the level of their associa¬ 
tion or professional orgamzabon. 

It IS also a matter of common observauon these 
days on the educational campuses that internal 
politics at the departmental or faculty level cannot 
be easily ruled out Similarly, there may be some 
teacher groups acting as pressure groups who are 
in league with the top bosses of political parties. 
Also, they are found giving electoral or some 
other support to different parly candidates at the 
time of election in the hope of getting protection 
of their interest later on Also, some teachers or 
their collectivities may acUvely bcinflu need by 
the ideologies of political parties to the extent that 
sometimes they themselves get elected to legisla¬ 
tures or other local bodies 

To sum up, these may be the indicators of 
political mobilization oftcachers demonstrating 
their political action and behaviour However, it 
may deserve particular mention that all these pos¬ 
sibilities and tendencies have not received any 
notice in our study while focussing our attention 
on political mobilization of teachers 

We framed some questions and statements in 
our study conducted on 200 male teachers of 
degree and post graduate colleges affiliated to 
Rohilkhand University, Bareilly, in order to col¬ 
lect the required and revel ant data. The question 
posed was: Do you think that teachers arc taking 
more interest in non-academic things ? The rele¬ 
vant data thus gathered are tabulated in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Suiemcni Reactions 

_ Siiongly Support Support. _ Undecided Oppose Strongly Oppose Total 

Teachers are taking 16 113 30 33 8 200 

more interest in 8% 56 5911 lS9t> 16.5% 4% 100 

non-academic things 
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Table 2 


Sutemuit 



Reecuon* 





SiTongly Approve 

Approve 

UnceiUin 

Digapprove 

Strongly 

Dimddtovc 

Total 

Acadenuc freedom ii 

50 

no 

27 

13 

yO 

200 

Ihrealened due to poliuca 
in edtuauonal mstiluiioiu 

25% 

55% 

13 5% 

6.5% 

0 

100 


Table 1 shows that64.5 per centof the respon¬ 
dents agreed with the view that teachers were 
taking more interest in non-academic afTairs, 20.5 
per cent disagreed and 15 per cent remained un¬ 
decided. Hence it may be generalized in a broad 
sense that the activities of teachers on the campus 
are drifting away and they tend to get gradually 
.exposed to politics from within or withouL 

In response to the question whether academic 
freedom was threatened due to politics in educa¬ 
tional institutions, the data collected are given in 
Table 2 

It IS clear from the above table that majority of 
the respondents, i.e. 80 per cent approved the 
statement, 6.5 per cent were against it and 13.S per 
cent of them did not rqily. 

It may be conclude lhat academic institutions 
tend to loose their freedom and autonomy against 


the forces of external politics. 

When asked further whether they thought it 
was the primary duty of a teacher to support 
teachers' movement, the majority of them (70.5 per 
cent) supported the statement, while 15.5 per cent 
opposed it and 14 per cent did not reply. The 
relevant data are given in Table 3. 

It may be broadly generalized here that the 
idea of teachers' movement is getting momentum, 
pointing to their dri^g towards political mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

In reply to the next question where they con¬ 
sidered college teachers serving as an instrument 
for political ascendency at the hands of political 
parties, 57.5 per cent of the respondents agreed 
with the view, 29 per cent disagreed and the 
remaining, 13.5 per cent kqit silenL 

It may be concluded that on occasions some 


Table 3 


Statement 



Reactions 


' 



Strongly Suppon 

Suppon 

Unccrliin 

Oppose 

Strongly 

Oppose 

Total 

It ifi the primary duty of 

30 

111 

28 

25 

6 

200 

a teacher In suppon 
teachers' movement 

15% 

55 5% 

14% 

125% 

3% 

100 


Table 4 

Statement 


Reacitons 




Su-ongly Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Tout 





Disagree 


College teachers serve as 14 

101 

27 

45 

13 

200 

an insliumeni for poliUcal ascendency 

7% 

50.5% 

13,5% 

22 5% 

6.5% 
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Ta^blh 5 


Slaicmcnl 


ReacLions 



Sirongly Support 

Support 

Uncertain 

Oppose 

Strongly 

Oppose 

Total 

There should be icservalion 24 

142 

9 

12 

13% 

200 

of seals for leacheis both m 1 2% 

71% 

4 5% 

6% 

6 5% 

too 

Bssonblics and parliameni 







students bodies or organizations allow them¬ 
selves to be made use of for political considera¬ 
tions. And if left unchecked, it may resul t in their 
politicization in the long run. 

The researcher had knowledge of some col¬ 
lege teachers involving themselves in active 
politics and also who got elected to state assem¬ 
blies and parliament. Taking a cue from it, it was 
thought of interest to gather their views about 
whether they supported the idea of reservation of 
seats for them in parliament. While 83 per centof 
them responded positively, 4.5 per cent did not 
reply at all. The data are tabulated in Table 5. 

The point hardly needs to be elaborated that 
teachers tend to be politically conscious more or 
less like other professional funtionaries In this 
context they also express their strong feeling that 
they should have due representation and partici¬ 
pation in the formulation of educational policies 
and programmes and in working out modalities for 
their implementation 

There is much debate and discussion these 
days on the question of autonomy of educational 


institutions. Teachers' organizations are getting 
vociferous about this issue and are all out for 
mobilizing public opinion for the same They are 
found vehemently opposed to any interference 
from outside in this sphere. 

To the question whether educational institu¬ 
tions should have autonomy with no political mter- 
ference 80.5 per cent respondents were positive 
in theirresponse, 7 per cent opposed it, and the re¬ 
maining 12.5 per centdidnotreply The relevant 
dala are given ui Table 6 

The trend that emerges from the table makes 
it absolutely clear that educational institutions 
should be autonomous and free from political 
interference 

As political forces and influences have sweep¬ 
ing impact these days in different spheres of 
human activity, our universities and colleges are 
also not immune from iL It raises a doubt if there is 
any problem of malfunctioning of, or anomalous 
conditions prevailing in, colleges or universities 
on this account. Hence the question posed was 
whether educational institutions were functioning 


Table 6 


Slatemeni 



Reactions 





Strongly Approve 

Approve 

Uncertain 

Disapprove 

Strongly 

Disapprove 

Total 

Educational inslituiions 
should have aulonomy 
with no political 

4fl 

113 

25 

11 

3 

21X) 

interference 

24% 

56,5% 

12,5% 

5,5% 

1,5% 

too 
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Table 7 


Siatemenl 


Reactions 



Sirongly Agree 

Agree 

Undecided Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Total 

Arc educalional inslitu- 32 

74 

35 6 

53 

2fi0 

lions functioning effectively? 16% 

37% 

17 5% 3% 

26,5% 

100 


effectively, An analysis of the data given in Table 
7 shows that 29 5 per cent of the respondents 
disagreed, 53 per cent agreed and the remaining 
17.5 per cent did not reply. It m ay be summed up 
from the analysis that all is not well with the health 
of the colleges as external influences seem to 
have started eroding the smooth functioning of 
academic institutions, 

It is generally agreed that the standard of 
higher education is wholly dependent upon the 


worth of the teachers. If the quality of cducauon 
is to beimprovcd.wemustrcalisc the importance 
of the quality of teachers Ourpolicics of educa¬ 
tion and programmes of action should, therefore, 
lay stress upon tlie overall development of the 
teachers. The majority of respondents (80 per 
cent) also slated thatproperly motivated teachers 
alone could give a new dimension to the educa¬ 
tional scene 


Tabu B 


Sialement _Rcaclions 



Extremely Right 

Mildly 

Uncertain 

“Wrong 

Extremely Wrong ToUl 

It IS neJi>->liat properly 
motivated teachers alone 

109 

51 

12 

27 

1 200 

can give a new dimension 
to ihe educational scene 

54 5% 

25,5% 

6% 

13 5% 

5% too 


Table 9 


Attitude 

No, 

Respondents 

Per Cent 

Political idoiuty 

53 

26.5% 

Symbol of teachers' unity 

80 

40% 

Necessity for survival 

25 

12 5% 

Support to meeting demands 

12 

06% 

Means to protect dcmoctaLc nghls 

30 

15% 

Tolal 

200 

100 
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To probe into the phenomenon, the re¬ 
searcher further tried to gather reactions of the 
respondents as to what they felt about a teacher- 
politician in their midst Paradoxial tliough it may 
seem, the data as a given in Table 9 rellcct the 
majority opinion (40 per cent) in favour of teacher- 


politician as a symbol of teacher unity, On the 

r 

oiherhand,26.5pcrcentwercfoundviewiiigitas 
a political identity. Thus the idea of teachers being 
apohtical idenuty has started catching on in recent 
times, 
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Educational Technology 
M Cuna 

Yeole, Kolhapur, 1991, pp. 133, Rs 50.00 


D ifferent discplines have made significant 
progress with the advancement of science 
and technology. But adoption of technology in 
teaching methods is not given much importance as 
It is misinterpreted as mechanical approach But 
teaching can be made more effective by using 
educational technology. It is sensible to train pu¬ 
pil teachers in the new technologies of teaching so 
that teacher can meet the future challenges. This 
book IS, thus, written with a futuristic ouOook. 

The book under review aims at bridging the 
gap between conventional approaches and tech¬ 
nologies in teaching and learning process. The 
author defines the new role of the teacher in this 
world of technology, the teacher has a pivotal role 
in designing the learning systems for students, and 
in deciding the alternatives for teaching like 
video, television or computer, etc, These equip¬ 
ment and aids cannot replace or even undermine 
the role of the teacher. 


The first three chapters of the book deal with 
the importance of educational technology in ef¬ 
fective communication, classification of educa¬ 
tional media and different types of instructional 
techniques used, The remaining chapters deal 
with the utility and necessary information of in- 
sliuctional techniques such as educational televi¬ 
sion, language laboratory, programmed learning, 
micro teaching and computer technology. 

The author argues that educational technol¬ 
ogy is not going to replace the teacher but adds a 
newmanagcrialroletofacelhcchallengingiasks 
ahead of him/her. The book (hen deals with a brief 
historicalbackground of educational technology 
in India and the financial support given by the 
Ministry of Education, programmes undertaken 
by various organisations for the propagation of 
educational technology, The teaching-learning 
process can be effective only when the commu¬ 
nication gap IS less. The teacher should know the 
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factors leading to ihe communicaiiOT gap and how 
technology can reduce such a gap. The commu¬ 
nication barriers afe verbalism, referent confu¬ 
sion, day dreaming, limited perception and actual 
physical discomfort. The teacher should also 
know new education communication materials 
such as programmed learning, educational televi¬ 
sion, language laboratory and inlcr-relatcduseof 
graphic models, specimens, etc. If the teacher 
leams and adopts these techniques, the rate of 
dropouts may come down. 

The principles of learning arc closely related 
to audio-visual communication and Edger cone of 
experience, which explaia the intcrrclalionship 
between audio-visual materials and the position of 
each audio-visual material in the process of learn¬ 
ing. The author deals with different educational 
media that are used for instructional purpose. In¬ 
structional materials are classified on thebasisof 
these educational media such as projected, audio, 
audio-visual media. Application of systems ap¬ 
proach to the teaching-learning process is dis¬ 
cussed with the help of a flow chart of instructional 
programme A model for systematic planning of 
instruction is developed to interpret the systems 
approach while selecting and using technology in 
the teaching-leamingprocess. 

The author briefly discusses new techniques 
such as educational television, language labora¬ 
tory, programmed learning, micro-teaching and 
computer technology. Proforma is given for writ¬ 
ing television senpts for schools which helps in di¬ 
rect teaching. Five importamt guidelines for the 
organisation of television ih classrooms are dis¬ 
cussed. Educational television programmes aim at 
instnichonal functions such as infonnation, classi- 
fication, motivation and demonstration. Language 
laboratory is used to communicate ideas effec¬ 
tively. The book discusses about this as well as 
four new types of language. 

The meaning and five principles of pro¬ 
grammed learning arc also given. Distinct styles of 


programmes such as hnear, branching and com¬ 
puter-based adaptive programmes and their uses 
are discussed along with the phases of programme 
writing, steps involved in each phase. Guidelines 
for evaluating a programmed instruction are also 
mentioned 

Micro-leaching techmqueis importantforpu- 
pil teachers to develop the mam components of 
teaching such as knowledge, attitude and teach¬ 
ing competency. The reasons for using micro¬ 
teaching techniques as recognised by Allen and 
different teaching skills identified by Stanford 
University, Passi and common general teaching 
skills such as queslioning skill, stimulus variation, 
blackboard work, etc. are listed. The techniques 
of macro-leaching are systcmatially represented 
in the flow chart, based on the principles and steps 
of micro-teaching. Micro-teaching is compared 
with conventional teaching. 

The use of computer technology in the held o f 
education is discussed with a brief historical back¬ 
ground of computers, growth of computer tech¬ 
nology Ull 5ih generation, three main types of com¬ 
puter, three distinct units, special keys which are 
needed to be mastered and their funedons. Unlike 
other techniques, computers can also be used for 
administration and instructional purpose. Empha¬ 
sis is laid on computer-assisted learning. Objec¬ 
tives, types, funedons and packages of computer- 
assisted leammg are given. 

One fails to understand why other techniques 
of teaching are not discussed in the book. For in¬ 
stance, team teaching is useful in the utilisadon of 
the available resources; teachers, students and 
other school personnel can pool their resources 
and work together in a co-operadve manner And 
to encourage creativity among children. Brain 
storming is a good tool. Discussion on these topics 
would have been useful to the pupil teacher. 

This book is very helpful for pupil teachers as 
it gives an idea of different instuctional tech¬ 
niques. Using this mformadon. a teacher can adopt 
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different instructional techniques based on the 
availability of resources and instructional objec¬ 
tives This book helps a teacher to improve his/ 


her teaching competence by developing differ¬ 
ent skills and also by using a relevant instructional 
technique. 


K Ainitha 


Higher Education in India 
C.P.S. Chauhan 

AshishPublishingHouse,New Delhi, 1990,pp.2l6,Rs200 00 


I NDIA IS a vast country spread over about 329 
million heclares of land which is about 2.4 per 
cent of the total land of the world. Wi thin her lim¬ 
ited resources, India provides shelter to about 800 
million human beings which constitute 16 per cent 
of the total population of the world. This means that 
onc-seventh of the entire humanity are Indians. If 
we compare ourselves with some developed 
couniries, the situation appears to be fascinating. 
The population of India is 5/2 times the population 
of theU.S.A. and her area is 2/5 times the area of 
that country. Similarly, Australia occupies three 
times as large an area as India and provides 
support only to 13 million people, the population 
which India adds every year to her teeming mil¬ 
lions. This provides an indication of how severe 
are the problems of socio-economic and educa- 
ponal development of India as compared to other 
countries. 

India has unique charactcnstics of having the 
third largest system of higher education and of the 
lowest per capita income in the world. The prob¬ 
lems of universities in India differ from advanced 
industrial countries. The educational heritage of 
colonialism is very crucial in many developing 
countries, India is no more exception to iL Educa¬ 
tional institutions, including universities, were es¬ 
tablished by colonial powers in their dependen¬ 
cies to provide trained civil servants. During the 


colonial period, education was controlled largely 
by ihemelropoliian power, and policy was made 
to meet colonial needs. 

Education has been one of the key factors in 
economic and social development, indeed as the 
door to "modernization”. As a result, the educa¬ 
tional system has expanded very rapidly. Higher 
education in India which is esscnually founded on 
Macaulay’s idea, has achieved a tremendous 
quantitative growth during iheperiodofover 130 
years since the inception of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras universities in 1857. 

In this book the author has tried to evaluate the 
development of higher education through elevan 
chapters. The major discussion is on the post¬ 
independence development A comprehensive 
summary of the pre-independence scenario of 
higher education is given in the first chapter while 
the second and third chapters are devoted to the 
description of quantitative expansion in terms of 
institutions and enrolment dunng the period 1951- 
56, and corresponding increase in financial in¬ 
puts. Promotion of “quality" and “Social Justice” as 
a function of higher education has been examined 
in the fourth chapter which presents a critical 
analysis of higher education among women, 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and minori¬ 
ties. A brief account of regional imbalances is also 
giveh. The fifth chapter analyses the results of 
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various examinalions in order lo assess Itie inter- ous damage to academic standards and overall 
nal efficiency of liiglicr education, Tlic nexus copaic life in tlie universities, The eleventh 
between education and employment and other chapter oudines the proposals and plans of the Na- 
related issues has been examined m the sixth iionalPolicyofEducation, IMbregardinjfuturc 
chapter Problems and working conditions of development of higher education in India, The 
teachers are discossed in the seventh chapter author has systematically and clearly presented 
along with some other related Issues The emcr- the matter, Though there are certain statements 
gence and growth of open learning system is the and remarks which may notbe found pleasant to 
theme of the the eighth chapter. The ninth and some fellow professionals, it is hoped that “bitter- 
tenth chapters have highlighted how politics, nessoftheiruih’'willgcneratemore“light"ihan 
inside and outside the campus, has caused a scri- “heat" in oi minds and iniuatc objcchve dunking 
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What should Constitute the Framework of Science Education? 


(Dr) V SUDIIAKAR 

Reader, Depai tment of Educaiion, Osmania Umyetsity, Hyderabad 
' and 

Co-oi dinator, Centre for Cm i icidiim Development, 
Research and Innovations (CCDIR), 

Osmania Unhmiiy, Uydcialmd 


T he present scheme of science cduciUion has 
been absolutely unconducivc for the incul¬ 
cation in the student ol those values and qualities 
of mind the exemplification of which has made 
science one of the most fascinating human 
enterprises, Critical spirit and creative imagina¬ 
tion constitute two of those essential features of 
science as a cognitive activity It is more and 
more felt today that science education promotes 
everything but not these two values, 'Die abysmal 
failure of science educiition should be traced to 
the very approach it has towards science as a 
cognitive system. According to this approach, 
science is nothing more than a rcpositoiy of cer¬ 
tain formulae describing certain regularities in 
nature, supported by certain experimental 
evidences and expressed in mathematical tenns 
So, all that a student is supposed to know is a 
catalogue of the formulae and the laboratory and 
quantitative techniques that go with them, The 


results of such an approach are all too apparent 
and disturbing. Hence the search for an alterna¬ 
tive scheme of science education Unfortunately, 
the thinking in the direction ol the alternative has 
not paid much dividends Among many reasons 
for this setback^ arc the lack of clarity over the 
tenns of such an alternative, Tlie new thinking m 
science education in its enthusiasm for what type 
of elements should enter into the framework of 
science education has entirely overlooked the 
question of what should constitute the framework 
itself. The implicit belief is that the framework 
must be informed by our ideal of a successtul 
scientilic practitioner. In actual practice, such an 
ideal becomes couched in pragmatic terms of 
immediate success thereby throwing back the 
whole attempt within the bounds of the status 
quo Undoubtedly, the pragmatic considerations 
arc extremely tempting and may even be indis¬ 
pensable, However, a purely pragmatic approach 
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is always self-defeating in the sense that ihe more 
pragmatic we become in out attitude, the less we 
succeed pragmatically. Nowhere this is true as in 
science education. Any attempt to go beyond the 
pragmatic considerations, that is, considerations 
of short-term success, is dubbed as romantic and 
anti-thetical to the professional character of 
scientific discipline. Such an attitude is based 
upon a wrong understanding of the nature of 
science, The prevailing view construes that 
science is essentially a product and therefore it 
overlooks the fact that science is also a process - 
a learning process. The prevailing view over¬ 
looks the fact that science education is a part of 
the overall fram ework of liberal education A part 
fulfils its role as a part only if it promotes the 
cause of the whole. Hence, science education 
must be so construed that it promotes the central 
aim of liberal education, which is one of the 
pillars of modem civilization Therefore, in figur* 
ing out an adequate orientation of science eduoi- 
tion, one must, while taking into consideration 
the demands made by scientific professionalism, 
go beyond it. In other words, what have crippled 
the framework of contemporary science educa¬ 
tion and also much of our thinking upon possible 
alternatives are, on the one hand, the failure to 
recognise science as a primarily a process and 
secondarily a product and the failure to grasp the 
complex texture of scientific discoveries and, on 
the other hand, the failure to view science educa¬ 
tion as a part and parcel'of the framework of 
liberal education as a whole. It follows logically 
that an adequate conslrual of science education 
must be rooted in, and informed by, the idea of 
science as a cognitive process and not as a 
catalogue of recipes and the idea that the fulfil¬ 
ment of science education hes in its contribution 
towards realising those values which he at the 
heart of our scheme of liberal education. There is 
an immediate need to outline such a construal of 
science education in whose scheme science 
learning is shaped by science as learning and also 


which portrays and seeks to inculcate m students 
by that very act of portraying the two values that 
constitute the core of science as a cognitive 
enlerpnse and the ideals of liberal education, 
namely, critical thinking and creative imagina¬ 
tion 

Science as Product vs Science as Process 

It may be noted that the idea of science as a 
product is traceable to, and received legitimation 
from, the positivist philosophy of science. Ac¬ 
cording to this philosophy, science is nothing 
more than a related set of propositions, hierarchi¬ 
cally organised in terms of generahty andspeafi- 
able as corresponding to a set of observation 
statements The task of philosophy of science, 
positivism maintains, is to lay bare the logical 
structure of the propositional inter-relations as 
well as the relation between the theoretical 
propositions and corresponding observational 
statements, In the process of such a construal of 
science and philosophy of science it implied a 
static view of science. It is not that positivism 
denied the dynamics of scientific knowledge, but 
it definitely denied the relevance of soentlEc 
dynamics for an adequate understanding of 
science However, positivists did provide a view 
of saentific dynamics in terms of accumulation 
of observations and cumulative growth of the 
theoretical superstructure. Since, on such a pic¬ 
ture, observation in order to be pure, demands a 
total non-ihterference on the part of the human 
subject and since the formulation of theory is 
construed in terms of an almost mechanical ap¬ 
plication of the logic of induction, the picture of 
science that emerged did not have any room for 
the idea of either critical thinking or of creative 
imagination. In other words, it was a passive 
picture of science Thup, the static conception of, 
science that obtains from the idea of science as 
a product and the passive picture of science that 
accrues thereby are the hallmarks of positivist 
philosophy of science and the philosophy of 
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saence education that dominates the scene today. 

The successful challenge to positivism has 
drawn the carpet of justification from under the 
feet of such a static and passive Conception of 
science. The tendency today is to make room for 
the idea of saence as a process. In the parlance 
of science education, such an approach is called 
teaching science as an, inquiry. As Michael Mar¬ 
tin points out, it "is an approach to teaching 
science which emphasizes the way in which 
science amves at its findings rather than the 
findings themselves" (Martin, 1972). Apart from 
the fact that such an idea replaces the static and 
passive notion of science by a dynamicand active 
one, it is more inclusive than its nval, That is to 
say, the study of science as a process can take into 
account the product-dimension of science, 
whereas the product-onented understanding of 
science does not make room for the process- 
dimension of science. Secondly, such an ap¬ 
proach enables the student "to view science in a 
particular way, that they should see scientific 
findings as tentative, flexible - not God-given, 
but subject to revision and reformulation This 
way of viewing science is in contrast with what 
is alleged to be the traditional way of viewing 
science, in which scientific findings are taken for 
granted, considered to be unchanging and eter¬ 
nal" (Martin, 1972) Thirdly, the process ap¬ 
proach goes atleast someway in avoiding what 
Gruber calls, the error of psychological over¬ 
simplification. As he says, "Through prolonged 
effort, the product appears in public as a miracle 
of simplicity, coherence, and compression But 
the process by which this result is achieved, far 
from displaying these same attributes, is com¬ 
plex, many-sided, sofnetimes incoherent, and 
often greatly extended in time" (Gruber,1980). 
Yet another advantage of the process approach is 
obvious. "Science teachers influence future 
scientists, it is important for them to know how 
science proceeds for maximum growth. For, un¬ 


less they have such knowledge, they will be un¬ 
able to instiU in their students research habits that 
will ensure maximum scientific growth Of 
course, not all science students are future scien¬ 
tists. Does the study of theories of scientific 
growth have relevance to the teacher of these 
students? It might in that such a study might 
suggest approaches to teaching that help to max¬ 
imise thescience jmde/it’j (rather than science’s) 
growth" (Martin, 1976). But all these advantages 
accrue only if one is clear about what we mean 
or what we ought to meanby science as a process. 
That is to say, one has to be very clear about the 
nature of scientific inquiry in order to realise the 
benefits that would accrue from teaching of 
science as inquiry 

Bearing of Scientific Discovery on Science 
Education 

Saentific frame of mind consists in a certain 
mode of thinking and type of response to certain 
problems In order to develop these qualities and 
attitudes, one has to imbibe and internalise the 
dynamics of the method of science But the vital 
question is what is that pattern of thought, if at aU 
it exists, that lies behind the discoveries of 
science? The answer to this question has some¬ 
thing substantial to contnbute to our knowledge 
of scientific method and, therefore, to science 
training and to the philosophy of science educa¬ 
tion. 

However, much ofouridea of science educa¬ 
tion has been extremely poor. Though it is ac¬ 
cepted by one and aU that an adequate science 
education must provide not merely technical 
know-how in terms of laboratory methods and 
mathematical calculations and even information 
concerning scientific theories It must provide the 
student; 

(a) a mode of thinking that is characteristic 
of scientific theorizing, and also 

(b) the mode of thinking thus scienceshares 
with other reflective and creative think- 
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ing as say, in arts 

Unfortunately this Lias not been achieved 
The reason is that wc are not at all clear about the 
mode of thinking that is involved in science. This 
is because the dominant view (Carnap, 1962; 
Braithwaite, 1955; Reichenhach, 1938) of 
science is Loo poor to grasp the complex texture 
of scientific theories. The negative attitude 
towards discovery is the central thesis of the 
dominant view. This negative attitude evidences 
the poverty of the dominant view Because of the 
dominant view, we have not been able to develop 
an adequate psychological understanding of 
scientificdiscovery. The inducLivist view naively 
thinks that scientific thinking means only more 
and moie careful observation whereas the Pop- 
perian view (Popper, 1959) considers scientific 
theorizing to be ohly an attempt at falsification. 
Karl Popper” s idea that scientific thinking is a 
systematic way of learning from mistakes is 
wrong because in science we learn more from 
successes than mistakes, Popper’s (Popper, 
1962) enthusiasm for a ideal thinking proves 
detrimental to an appreciation of the positive 
character of our learning process (what to do and 
how to do and not simply what not to do and how 
not to do) Therefore, a proper understanding of 
scientific discovery will enable us to develop a 
proper unders Landing of the psychology of scien¬ 
tific theorizing. 

It may be that N.R Hanson (Hanson, 1958) 
has not extricated himself totally from the tradi¬ 
tional biases in philosophy of science like dis¬ 
covery-justification dichotomy. Also it may be 
that Hanson’s (Hanson, 1960) picture of dis¬ 
covery process is not only wrong but even mis¬ 
leading. The fact that the current work on 
discovery has taken a direction different from the 
one taken by Hanson shows that Hanson’s (Han¬ 
son, 1963) contribution does not lie in giving an 
adequate theory of discovery It lies in Hanson’s 
success in showing how a serious study of dis¬ 


covery wiU'enable us to go a long way in under¬ 
standing the central features of the mode of think¬ 
ing we consider scientific. Hanson (Hanson, 
1958) shows how patternizing is central to scien¬ 
tific thinking. Scientific thinking may be more 
than mere patternizing. But definitely it involves 
patternizing, may be of a type not understood by 
Hanson, The recognition of the centrality of pat- 
temizing in scientific theorizing will enable us to 
realise what mode of thinking wc must inculcate 
in the minds of science students and also how to 
enable them to sec the relation between science 
and other domains of human creative endeavour 
such as art 

A wholesome idea of science education must 
relate science to other creative endeavours, in 
general, and art, in particular It must set at naught 
the rcahty of 'Two Cultures’ which looms large 
on our intellectual ethos, so well recognized by 
C.P, Snow (Snow, 1965) This can be done only 
by highlighting the aesthetic element in science 
and underpin it as the common basis for both 
Science and Art This, in turn, can be done by 
emphasising the role of patternizing in both Art 
and Science Patternizing is very obvious in Art. 
It can be made obvieus m Science too by bringing 
to surface the texture of the discovery process. 

It IS more and more felt that science educa¬ 
tion must get related to day-to-day experience of 
human life. If this demand is to be construed as 
something more than tracing the technological 
gadgets to the scientific ideas whose application 
brought them into existence, the demand should 
be taken as one of the relating scientific thoughts 
to our cognitive activities in day-to-day life That 
is to say, a fruitful relationship between scientific 
thought and day-to-day lilc can be established by 
highlighting the parallels between that aspect of 
scientific thought we call ‘discover^’ and dis¬ 
covery in day-to-day life. Ludwig Wittgenstein 
brings out this point explicitly when he says 
"Making a discovery in a scientific investigation 
(say in experimental physics) is of course not the 
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same thing as making a discovery in ordinary life 
outside the laboratory, but the two arcsimilar and 
a comparison with the former can throw hght on 
the latter" (Wittgenstein, 1974). One of the readi¬ 
ly available ways of doing it is by stressing upon 
the fact that a discovery is essentially a problem¬ 
solving activity and that the context of discovery 
IS constituted by a problem among other things. 
The exclusive emphasis on justification at the 
cost of discovery has resulted m the view that 
theories are essentially interpreted logical struc¬ 
tures providing explanans from which we deduce 
experimental laws as explanandum This view 
overlooks the brute fact that theories are fun¬ 
damentally attempted solutions to certain 
specific problems without which they make no 
sense. Not only a theory but even, as Koyre says, 
"Experimentation is the methodical interrogation 
of nature, an interrogation which presupposes 
and implies a language in which to formulate the 
questions, and a dictionary which enables us to 
read and to interpret the answers" (Koyre, 1968). 
In case of ordinary perceptual knowledge the 
similar point is brought out in the purposive 
character of perceptual knowledge claims, which 
makes them, to use the words of Bar-Hillel (Bar- 


Hillel, 1963), indexical or indexical declarative 
such that the motives behind them are dominated 
by ‘pragmatic interest. It is by overlooking this 
pragmatic aspect that attempts were made to 
reduce our perceptual claims to sense-data How¬ 
ever, the pragmatic dimension is something 
which is common to both scientific knowledge 
claims, called theories, and ordinary perceptual 
claims and it can act as a point of mediation 
between them. 

What has been said above shows the need for 
a mode of making philosophy of science a part of 
science education itself rather than an abstract 
appendage to it. This makes science education 
philosophically sensitive and philosophy of 
science pedagogically consequential 

It is hoped that any study based upon the vast 
and growing literature on scientific discovery 
will have some bearing on an adequate construal 
of not only science education in the formal sense 
of the term but also in the informal sense, i.e. in 
the task of making science part of our public 
ethos, in shaping the role of science in increasing 
the mental horizons of the layman who stands 
outside the pale of formal science education. 
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U NIVERSALIZATION of Elementary Education 
(UEE) has been one of the top priority 
programmes of the Government of India for over 
four decades. RcaEzation of this goal obviously 
calls for three things, namely, universal access, 
universal participation and universal athieve- 
ment. Access refers to mabng schools more easi¬ 
ly accessible to a larger section of the children 
and that too within the walkable distance, Par¬ 
ticipation refers to enrollment and retention of 
children, with enrollment referring to registration 
and retention to completing schoohng up to the 
age of fourteen. Universal achievement, how¬ 
ever, refers to achievement of satisfactory quality 
of education Concerns for all these have been 
highlighted through various reports and policy 
statements, Government of India took serious 
note of the recommendations made in these 
reports and took up the task of uee on a massive 
scale. Consequently, there has been a tremendous 
expansion of schools in the country. The annual 


report of the Department of Education, mhrd, 
1991-92 indicates that there were as many as 6.94 
lakh elementary schools as on 1989-90. Of ihem, 
as many as 5.50 lakh were primary schools, This 
expansion has largely achieved one of the goals 
of the uee and, that is, that now most of the 
children do have access to prim ary schools within 
the walkable distance As regards the participa¬ 
tion of the children, the figures shown in the 
annual report indicate that as many as 97,3 mil¬ 
lion children got enrolled in grade one to five and 
321 million got enrolled in grade sixth to eight 
as on 1989-90 As against the enrollment of 
children in the year 1950-51, these figures are 
more than five times in case of primary schools 
and more than ten times in case of middle 
schools. It docs indicate that there has been a 
substantial rise in the enrollment of children in 
the schools, though there are some who have 
otherwise feelings about these statistics. 
Retention of children, however, still remainvS a 
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Serious problem before us. Besides, anotlier im¬ 
portant aspect of UEE which Iias not made mugh 
headway is universal achievement Measures of 
children performance continue to reflect not only 
low levels Ol achievement but also achievement 
gaps amongst the children. These levels of 
achievement and achievement gaps which vary 
from schooi to school made it crystal clear that 
educational opportunity in terms of infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities alone is not good enough to do the 
job, What is more important is the laying down 
of standards of learning (quahty) which must be 
ensured to be achieved by all the children (equi¬ 
ty) This brings in the idea of "equity coupled 
with quality" which signihes that each and every 
child should have access to education of a com¬ 
parable standard, In fact this idea of equity 
coupled with quahty has necessitated the laying 
down of "Minimum levels of Learning" at 
primary stage 

Historical Perspective 

Prior to the finalization of National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986 document, a large 
number of state/national seminars were or¬ 
ganized with a view to generating consensus 
opinion on certain vital issues. -One of the sig¬ 
nificant recommendations which emerged out of 
those deliberations was that the "Minimum 
Levels of Learning" for different stages of school 
education be delineated. As a result of this, the 
NPE, 1986 gave a clear policy directive for laying 
down "Minimum Levels of Learning" for each 
stageofschooleducation toensurc quality educa¬ 
tion for all learners In pursuance of this directive, 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(mhrd), Department of Education, set up a Com¬ 
mittee in the year 1990 This Committee laid 
down "Mmimum Levels of Learning (mll)" in 
three curricular areas of language, mathematics 
and environmental studies from grade one to five 
The Committee has also laid down a few possible 
learning outcomes in the affective domain. At the 


instance of the MIIRD, the report of the Commit¬ 
tee entitled "Minimum Levels of Ixarning at 
Primary Stage" has been printed and publislied 
by the NCERT in February, 199], 

The idea of "Minimum Ixvcls of Learning" 
has been there since ages m one form or the other. 
The Education Commi-ssion (1964-66) categori¬ 
cally stressed upon the need for ensuring stand¬ 
ards in education and recommended that 
standards be laid down ior each grade and that 
schools be made lo adhere to these standards. 
Further, a report on primary education reform 
was submitted by Ratnaikc in 1978 in which he 
suggested that a ‘minimum learning continuum’ 
based on the most essential compeiencies be 
developed so as to form a common base lor all 
learners (NCERT, 1979). As a sequel to this, a 
document entitled "Minimum Learning Con- 
tinuum" was brought out by the NCERT in 1979 
wilh the help of stale functionaries detaihng out 
terminal competencies expected to be achieved 
by most of the children from grade one to five, 
This project was evaluated in 1984 and its results 
along with the guidelines of the National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986 were used lo bring out 
another document entitled ‘Minimum Levels of 
Learning at the Primary Stage", in the year 1991. 

What Does MLL Mean? 

The concept of "Minimum Levels of Learn¬ 
ing" includes three aspects, namely, ‘Minimum’, 
‘Levels’ and ‘Learning. Of Ihem, minimum and 
Ifivcls are two qualifiers of learning. The word 
‘learning’ means desirable and durable change in 
learner’s behaviour. In educational context this 
learning Lakes place through curricular experien¬ 
ces organized in or outside school premises. The 
word ‘levels' refers to standards or levels of 
performance, In fact, each level consists of a 
siatemerll of competencies and every competen¬ 
cy requires a particular learning which in turn 
becomes levels of learning Learning may, there¬ 
fore, have different levels, like advanced level, 
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intermediate level or initial level For example, 
reading skill has got dilferent levels which start 
from the ability tcj recognize the print with the 
symbols, combine those symbols together to 
pronounce a word followed by the fluency. It is 
only after these stages that one can comprehend 
and interpret simple meanings This may also be 
interpreted as reading the lines, reading between 
the lines and reading beyond the lines. When we 
measure these different levels of learning in 
terms of scores, it provides levels of perfor¬ 
mance The word ‘minimum’ refers to quantum 
of competencies'which ought to be acquired by 
each apd every child having undergone through 
a stipulated time frame of learning. There is an 
importapt thing which one must know about min¬ 
imum and that is that minimum is not necessarily 
optimum In other words, it may be stated that 
minimum does not necessarily reflect higher 
competencies. 

Masterly Learning in MLL 

The concept of mastery learning in the im¬ 
plementation of MLL requires that all the com¬ 
petencies or almost aU the competencies are to be 
mastered by all the children or almost aU the 
children. When we say aU the competencies are 
to be mastered by all the children we mean 
100x100. In this, first 100 refers to number of 
competencies (100%) and second 100 refers to 
number of children (100%) This indeed is an 
ideal situation. But when we say almost all the 
competencies are to be mastered by almost all the 
children, then we mean a near ideal situation 
which might be 90x90, 80x80, 70x70 or 60x60, 
The present scenario, however, warrants a near 
ideal situation so as to facilitate the implementa¬ 
tion of this programme. 

As soon as the idea of 100x100 is scaled 
down, to say 80x80, it calls for conscientious and 
consentaneous interpretation. Some of the pos¬ 
sible interpretations of 80x80 which people are 
seen around to make are listed here as under: 


i) One interpretation of 80x80 is that 80% of 
the competencies are to be mastered by 80% 
of the children In this case, some think that 
ol the ten competencies, if eight are 
mastered, it serves the putpose, II so, then 
Lhequestion arises as to why thereareten and 
not eight competencies? 

ii) Another interpretation of 80x80 is that 80% 
of the competencies arc to be mastered by 
80% of the children and the remaining com¬ 
petencies are to be mastered, if not up to 
80%, may be up to 60% or 50%. 

ill) One more interpretation of 80x80 is that 80% 
of each competency is to be mastered by 
80% of the children It takes cognizance of 
each and every competency, even though it 
may not be an educational situation 

iv) Yet another interpretation of 80x80 may be 
that 80% of each competency is to be 
mastered by 80% of the children. However, 
there cannot be any compromises with 
regard to certain competencies which are to 
be mastered by aU the children In an educa¬ 
tional situation there is a hkelihood that 
some of the competencies may be mastered 
up to 100% while some may be mastered up 
to 80% and some may be mastered up to 60% ‘ 
or 50% or so This interpretation sounds to 
be more practical than others 

Competency or Objective 

Minimum levels of learning may be stated in 
. a variety of ways. However, in the report of the 
Committee set up by the mi-ird, they have been 
stated in the form of competencies The terms 
‘objective* and ‘competency’ appear to have 
aroused lot of controversies There are some who 
view them as synonyms. An objective is a set of 
predetermined targets of learning which are ex¬ 
pected to get reflected in learner’s behaviour, so 
is a competency An objective may be divided 
into two or more levels of attainment, so may be 
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a competency. If leaminp; outaimef; aie to be 
measured in terms of raw sanes on an interval 
scale, an objective and also a competency may 
have a continuum Irom O-lOO. 

Some are of the opinion that objective is 
more comprehensive than competency. They are 
of the view that an objective may have a number 
of competencies. Quite often, they take example 
like this. Suppose we are to build up language 
comprehension ability amongst the children. For 
this, we arc to make the children listen, speak, 
read, write and understand, to ensure language 
comprehension amongst the children. In this 
way, they consider language compfchension as 
an objective and listening, speaking, reading, 
wnting, etc as competencies, Bui remember, it 
all depends on how you define an objective. 
Besides, there arc some who do make distinction 
between these two on different counts Tliey say 
that objective is behaviour oriented while com¬ 
petency IS skill-oriented, llicy arc of the view 
that under objective the emphasis is on aajuisi- 
tion of knowledge wher6as under competency 
the emphasis is on development of skill, This 
confusion may, however, be avoided if they arc 
treated alike. 

Index of Quality 

The word ‘quality’ in this context refers to 
degree of excellence Implementation of MLL 
requires that this word quahty should pervade the 
whole programme If so, then we ought to know 
the criteria of quality Once we know (he entena 
it will help us realise whether or not quality has 
beet] achieved In the context of mll, competen¬ 
cy which refers to a set of predetermined targets 
of learning, is the only criterion of quality in its 
trucsense. However, the degreeof empowerment 
or the mastery level may also be treated as a 
second criterion of quality. Though this criterion 
is subsumed in the earlier one, it might still be 
considered as a second criterion, Therefore,com¬ 
petency becomes the first criterion of quality and 


the level at which this is to be attained by the 
learner becomes the second criterion of quality, 
Of them, the first cnlenon is a fixed criterion. It 
means that learners arc expected to learn all the 
competencies which are listed out for them in a 
particular course am Lent. 'I'he scamd criterion 
which refers to level of atlainmcnt, may, how¬ 
ever, vary from learner to learner In certain cases 
It might be cent-per cent while in others it might 
be ninety per cent, eighty per cent, seventy per 
cent, and so on It is, therefore, clear that in the 
present context each competency and iLs level of 
attainment provide the index of quality in educa¬ 
tion. 

Needless to say, developing a few islands of 
excellence in the name of qualitative improve¬ 
ment docs not meet out the demand of quahty 
education nor that of universaliicaLion of pnmary 
education. Concerted efforts should be made to 
achieve a minimum level of quality without dis¬ 
turbing the optimum levels in all institutions im¬ 
parting primary education. But now the question 
arises as to what .should one look for in assessing 
the quahty of a primary school? Show one look 
for the level of material known as iinteccdental 
variable or for human inpuLs available known as 
cognitive and non-cognitive capitals? 

Role of Anteccdental Variables 

The conditional elements m a proposition 
arc called antecedental variables. Some of the 
vety many antecedental variables which arc ex¬ 
pected to bring in qualitative improvement in 
education are setting-up of good institutions, 
hiring of good teachers, arranging good textual 
materials lor learners, 'Ihere is no denying the 
fact that antecedental variables are extremely 
essential but none of them guarantees achieve¬ 
ment on Its own. These variables together 
generate an interactive process which helps fur¬ 
ther learner’s achievement. Of the various inter¬ 
actions of this interactive process, the most 
important is teacher- learner interaction wherein 
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the teacher acts as a guide, ITie learamg which 
takes place during this interaction is known as 
guided learning The second important interac¬ 
tion in which one learner interacts with another 
learner is known as interlcarncr interaction or 
learner-learner interaction. This type of interac¬ 
tion generates inter-learner learning and is ex¬ 
pected to enrich the total interaction process. The 
third important interaction is known as learner 
material interaction. This type of interaction 
which obviously takes place between learner and 
matenal generates self-learning. It signifies that 
guided learning, inter-learner learning and self¬ 
learning are the outcomes of the interactive 
process generated by various antecedental vari¬ 
able Further, it indicates that the quality ot 
education may be enhanced not merely by ensur¬ 
ing antecedental variables but by generating an 
interactive process. 

Development of Cognitive and Non-cognitive 
Capital 

The school has two important lunctions to 
perform. One is to develop those capacities 
amongst the children which they bring in along 
when they come in the school Another vital job 
of the school is to build up those essential 
capacities amongst the children which they do 
not possess at the time when they enter into the 
school. Of them, some are cognitive capacities 
and some are non-cognitive capacities. These 
cognitive and non-cognitive capacities arc two 
inseparable sides of the same coin yet distinctly 
different from each other. Obviously it does mean 
that with the development of cognitive capacities 
there will be a airresponding development of 
appropriate non-cognitive capacities Tliesc cog¬ 
nitive and non-cognitive capacities areindeed the 
cognitive and non-cognitive capitals of our na¬ 
tion Unfortunately we are neither able to develop 
nor build up high degree of cognitive and non- 
cognitive capitals and the consequence is low 
level of learning amongst the children. If we are 


to change our learning curve from positively 
skewed to negatively skewed (increasing tne 
number of high achievers) which we Know we 
cannot do oveniight, we shall have to make con¬ 
certed efforts for the development of cognitive 
and non-cognitivc capacities. This requires the 
commitment of one and all in the society besides 
making use of competency-based textual 
material, competency-based teaching involving 
all kinds of innovative techniques and continuous 
and comprehensive evaluation 

Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation 

Each learning experience provided in a 
teaching-learning process is expected to bring 
about a desired change in the learner’s behaviour. 
The degree of that might vary from learner to 
leainer In fact these variations make assessment 
of the learner’s behaviour so complex that no 
single criterion of measurement, no single source 
of measurement, nor any single technique of 
measurement is good enough to do the job This 
becomes all the more compound when large 
number of children are to be evaluated in a class 
situation. It is precisely the reason as to why we 
employ multiple techniques of measurement, 
multiple criteria of measurement, as also multiple 
sources of measurement. Use of all these is pos¬ 
sible only when evaluation is totally integrated 
with the teaching-learning process. Tliis integra¬ 
tion may be made possible only when one goqs 
in for continuous and compiehensive evaluation. 

Before we discuss continuous and com¬ 
prehensive evaluation, it may bo pertinent to 
mention that tlic approach of evaluation in this 
context has to be different from that of conven¬ 
tional approach. And, that is, that it must be 
criterion-referenced rather than norm-refer¬ 
enced, This must be so, mainly because here the 
purpose is not to go m for inter-learner com¬ 
parison. Here we have a entenon before us and 
that is nothing but a competency which is lo'be 
acquired by each learner In other words, it may 
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be stated that here evaluation has to be oriented 
for quahty improvement and not for measure¬ 
ment. 

The two words used in the title, 'continuous’ 
and 'comprehensive' are complementary. They 
serve each other Of them, the word ‘continuous’ 
refers to regularity or frequency of testing while 
theword ‘comprehensive’ refetalo assessment of 
cognitive and non-cognitive learning outcomes 
providing adequate coverage to each of their 
constituents, This description makes it quite 
clear that comprehensiveness in evaluation can¬ 
not be ensured without maintaining continuity 
and vice-versa. 

The process of evaluation should start with 
pretesting. Pretesting should be done in the 
beginning of the academic session so as to know 
the readiness of the learners to learn competen¬ 
cies which we intend to teach them. Pretesting 
not only provides us with benchmark data but it 
also helps us organise remedial programmes for 
weak learners Some people are of the opinion 
that pretesting is necessary only a t the entry level, 
that is, only for those who enter into grade one. 
Subsequently, their annual examination marks 
may be used to determine their level of readiness. 
But there is a catch in it and, that is, that many a 
time there is no ' one is to one’ correspondence 
between the competencies of grade one and two 
and grade two and three, and so on. If that is so, 
then it may not be appropriate to make predic¬ 
tions about their readiness to learn new com¬ 
petencies on the basis of their previous annual 
examination marks. Besides, children often have 
the tendency of forgetting things and, therefore, 
it may be desirable to go in for pretesting of all 
the children irrespective of their grades, In fact, 
pretesting is so vital an antecedental variable that 
it provides motion to the entire exercise. 

Pretesting should be followed by com¬ 
petency-based unit testing and wherein efforts 
must be made to integrate evaluation with the 
entire teaching-learning process. This integra¬ 


tion, however, should be carried out on hour-to- 
hour basis, minute-to-minute basis as also 
second-to-second basis. This may be possible 
only when the teacher develops an evaluative 
eye This activity will not only ensure continuity 
but also comprehensiveness which probably may 
not be possible through periodical tests or annual 
examinations. Periodical tests and annual ex¬ 
aminations have their own significance. There¬ 
fore periodical tests may be carried out four to 
five times a year and annual examination once a 
year. But one need not forget that because of the 
sampling of the content, these tests fail to ensure 
comprehensiveness in evaluation which may be 
ensured only when evaluation is integrated with 
the entire teaching-learning process Portlolio 
assessment technique which is used for collec¬ 
tion of performance over extended period of time 
both by teachers and learners may prove to be 
quite useful in the present context 

Another important consideration required in 
this whole scheme is that while testing we should 
have a perfect dichotomy amongst the learners in 
the form of masters and non-masters. Masters are 
those who acquire competency and non-masters 
are those who do not acquire competency. At 
bach and every sta^e of testing we are to ensure 
that aU our children turn out to be masters. If 
some of them turn out to be otherwise, they 
should also be converted into masters through 
remedial programmes. We must, therefore, make 
it a point that we shall not move on to the next 
frame of course content until or unless all our 
children master the competencies of the earlier 
frame. Tlie children who turn out to be masters 
should also be associated in organizing these 
remedial programmes. This will help save Lime 
and energy in converting non-masters into 
masters Besides, this will also help masters to 
sharpen their skills, This becomes all the more 
necessary from practical point of view especially 
when we decide not to move on to the next frame 
only with a handful of masters, This exercise may 
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be carried ouL on the basis of the model given 
below 



A Positively Skewed Distnbution 


Tests 

Competency testing is not at all a new thing. 
It must have been around for a long long time, for 
about as long as the professions have existed, One 
of this author’s favourite examples of a com¬ 
petency testing has been graciously provided by 
Mehrens and Lehmann (1987) 

MCT : A very early minimum competency exam was 
when the Gilead Guards challenged the lugitives [tom 
Ephraim who tried to cross the Jordan river 
■"Are you a member of the tribe of Ephraim’" they asked 
If the man replied Ihathewas not, then they demanded, 
"say Shibboleth" But if he could not pronounce "Sh" 
and said Slbboleth Instead of Shibboleth, he was 
dragged away and killed. As a result, 42,000 people of 
Ephraim died there at that time (Judges 12:5-6, The 
Living Bible) 

The purpose here is not to suggest the kind 
of test with no chance of retake. In this whole 
exercise two important aspects which should not 
lose sight of are the tyjje of tests and the quality 
of tests. Tests are an important instructional tool 
and need to be improved. Test results must pro¬ 
vide honest measures of achievement. Our tests 


undoubtedly must be entenon-referenced and 
they should be potential-oriented rather than 
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achievement- oriented. Though it wiU be difficult 
to make distinction between achievement and 
potential, we may slnve to give inclination to our 
tests towards tapping potential This would, of 
course, require investigative approach wherein 
we must generate competency-based test items so 
as to develop competency-based tests 

As regards the assessment of affective learn¬ 
ing outcomes, one is forced to say that we neither 
maintain continuity nor comprehensiveness. Un¬ 
fortunately no one wants to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility for the'development of these learning 
outcomes. Schools think it is the responsibility of 
the parents and the society and the parents think 
it is the responsibility of the ^hools. There is no 
denying that it is more difficult to structure and 
assess affective learning outcomes and perhaps it 
has been one of the m ain reasons which kept back 
researchers from making significant advances in 
this area (Prakash,1990) Not only that, they are 
assumed to take relatively more time and become 
visible in appraisal techniques only after a long 
period- of time, hence more difficult to assess. 
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Despite all these cons trainls, first of all wcshould 
try to identify the constructs of each of the affec¬ 
tive learning outcomes and Ihcri subsequently 
employ appropriate techniques for their measure¬ 
ment so as to cn&uie all-rounc! development of the 
child. 

Operational Aspect 

The first and foremost thing in operational 
aspect is to know the current position of our 
learners with regard to their levels of achieve¬ 
ment. Though their levels might vary from .state 
to state, district to district and possibly from 
school to school, we may do some trend analysis 
so as to obtain a general picture. The trend 
analysis indicates that in majonty of the institu¬ 
tions the learning curve is positively skewed 
which signifies that the number of low-achieving 
children is far more as compared to that of their 
counterparts. Now the situation warrants that this 
positively skewed learning curve should be con¬ 
verted into negatively skewed curve so as to 
increase the number of high-achieving learners. 
Obviously, when we try to change our learning 
curve from posilively skewed to negatively 
skewed it will first change from positively 
skewed to normal distribution and subsequently 
to negatively skewed. Our efforts must continue 
until we reach the highly negatively skewed 
learning curve. 

This skewness of the learning curve cannot 
be changed without the learners and the teachers 
which are the most vital antecedental variables 
One of the factors responsible for poor achieve¬ 
ment is the poor attendance of the learners This 
IS particularly true to rural schools. The teachers 
in these schools consider this factor as the most 
vital factor The students in the rural sectors are 
often engaged by their parents m field work or 
house chores. This calls for generating awareness 
amongst the parents. Besides, what is needed 
most is the involvement and motivation of the 
teachers. The role and relevance of the teacher 


for ellectivc education have been highhghted in 
almost all the reports and policy statements. Of 
them, the prominent ones are "The Teacher and 
Society, 198.5", "National Policy on Education, 
1986" and "Towards an Enlightened and 
Humane Society, 1990". One way of involving 
the teachers is to .share with them the results of 
pretesting and periodical testing so as to make 
them realise that their studenLs arc not doing as 
well as they ought to Die teachers with sound 
character, thorough knowledge of the subject 
they propose to leach and the abiUty and desire 
to communicate that knowledge to the students 
should be suitably rewarded While doing so, at 
the same time, incompetent teachers should be 
warned and given opportunities to improve. This 
may be ensured only when employers do not 
compromise with the standard.s Besides, orien¬ 
tation programmes for the teachers may be or¬ 
ganized on continuous basis with a view to 
making them competent to identify and tackle 
hard sports of learning. Through these program¬ 
mes they may be advised to avoid traditional 
methods which are over-stressed as also to avoid 
invisible untouchability wherein a learner does 
not prepare a lesson which is not taught to 
bim/her m the class. Invisible untouchability is 
not a sign of good education, This requires con¬ 
tinuous monitoring and monitonng not only by 
Block Education Officers or Divisional Inspec¬ 
tors, etc. but also by local agencies which should 
be formed at the grassroots level. Since this work 
IS such that it requires frequent interventions, 
local agencies may prove to be extremely effec¬ 
tive in the implementation of this programme. 
Local agencies should mobilize local resources 
such as unemployed boys and girls, educated 
home makers and retired personnel. Besides 
utilizing this work force for directed teaching- 
learning activities, local agencies should also use 
them in mobilizing reticent members of the 
society, especially those who are reluctant to 
send their children to school. For this, we should 
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T he Integrated Child Development Service 
Programme (ICDS) launched in India in 1975 
as a comprehensive scheme to promote in- 
tegrated development of the child started as an 
innovative experiment in 33 projects. It has been 
expanding since then, icDs which is a bigger 
child welfare/development programme of India, 
takes a holistic approach to the child by providing 
a package of services including periodic health 
check-ups, referral and medical services, 
monitoring of growth immunization, supplemen¬ 
tary feeding, non-formal preschool education and 
nutrition and health education for mothers. Hie 
services are provided at the Anganwadi (literally 
court yard play centre) a focal point for delivery 
of service at the community level. It has been 
envisaged that an attempt shall be made to reach 
every child under six before the turn of the cen¬ 


tury. It IS thus the biggest child welfare/develop¬ 
ment programme of the country and has emerged 
as a single major integrated social development 
programme of the eighties in the developing 
countries (Sharma, nipccid,1987) 

Non-formal pre-school education is a very 
crucial component of the ICDS schemes as it has 
been now recognised very well that the early 
years are a lime of the most rapid physical and 
mental growth andsetlhestagcfor the laleryears. 
There is a feeling^that the pre-scliool education 
component is not being delivered in the desired 
manner. To remedy such a situation, it is very 
important that the ICDS functionaries are 
provided constant on-job training so that pre¬ 
school education remains Aon-formal id the true 
sense and the Anganwadi does not become 
another primary school (Gopal, 1983). Thus a 
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wcll-conceivcd, clearly foimulaied and com¬ 
prehensive in-service training program me or cui- 
riculum IS an essential condition for an adequate 
professional prcjiaration of preschool teacliers, 
without whoscaclivc participation, no qualitative 
improvement of education is possible (Patel, 
1976) The Aga Khan Foundation’s Project, Cog¬ 
nitively-Oriented Programme for Preschool 
Children (COPPC) based in Karnataka, is a step 
towards fulfilling this need coppc was imple¬ 
mented in Katnataka State, India, during the 
penod 1985-87, 

This project utilised the existing infrastruc¬ 
ture of the ICDS functioning in the disadvantaged 
sections of the society. Ihe c'OPPC Progtamme 
attempts to affect the population of Karnataka, in 
general, and preschool children, in particular. 
COPPC strives to provide (a) cognitive enrichment 
to these picschool children, (b) practical com¬ 
prehension of the significance ol the concept of 
cognitive development in the adults, who are 
responsible for the care and eduaition of the 
disadvantaged preschool children. The coppc 
Project which was officially launched on 1 May 
1985 by the Karnataka State Council for Child 
Welfare (Kseewj covered seven batches of 
trainees from the seven districts of Karnataka In 
the seven batches 140 workers were trained 
directly. But the ripple effect of the training, 
through (a) one-day cognitive workshops in 
every ICDS project area, and (b) on job training 
during the coppc Director’s daily visits to the 
Anganwadi Centers had reached to coyer 6000 
workers. Extension of coppc training by the 
coppc trainees is also done. This confirms the 
feasibility and transferability of the practical 
aspects of the COPPC methodology to large num¬ 
bers thereby making the project effective. 

Need for the Present Study 

It becomes imperative to monitor and 
evaluate a programme of this nature to see 


whether it is implemented meaningfully and ef¬ 
fectively and to aiiscss the impact it has on the 
larger group, Diis research attempts to sum¬ 
marise the extent to which the grassroot level 
workers can make use of the cognitive approach 
and materials in Lheir day-to-day work in foster¬ 
ing the cognilive development of children, Keep¬ 
ing ihe aims of the copPC programme in mind, 
the following objectives were delineated. 

1. To examine the extent to which COPPC train¬ 
ing enables it.s hainees to understand and 
apply Ihe basic principles of the cognitive 
approach (emphasis on experience, activity 
and communication) in early childhood 
eduaition 

2. To study the eiiccL of cOPPC training on the 
trainees’ skill in modifying existing angan- 
wadis/balwadis into cognitivcly-oncnted 
onCsS, incorporating cognitive enrichment 
activities, 

3 To examine the effect of COPPC training in 
enabling its trainees lo apply and use the 
learned information to develop strategies for 
interacting with children and situations and 
also to face and solve day-to-day conslrainLs 
and limitations in their field. 

4. To evaluate the influence of COPPC training 
on the betterment of teachers’ skills in 
management, communication and training 
co-workers 

5. To study the effect of coppc training on the 
preparation of low cost and cognitively- 
oriented play things, learning materials and 
also on the maintenance and repair of the 
same. 

Method and Materials 

Design 

The design selected for this study is the 
before and after control group (pre-test;post- 
test), When pretests and post-tests were 
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used,matching of course was present (Ker- 
linger,1973) 

Ybl X Yal (Experimental 

Yb2 X Ya2 (Control) 

The experimental manipulation of an inser¬ 
vice training (coppc) course for anganwadi/bal- 
wadi workers was performed on one of the 
groups (Experimental Group) after which both 
the groups (Expenmental and Control) were, 
again measured on the depcnaent variable, that 
is, in the trainees’ specific skiUs in organising 
cognitively stimulating environment, and ap¬ 
plication of the principles of the cognitive ap¬ 
proach to different groups of children and 
training coworkers. 

Sample 

In the two-year period of the coppc Project, 
seven batches of trainees underwent training. In 
order to see that the sample had equal repre¬ 
sentation from all parts of Karnataka, the follow¬ 
ing procedure was adopted. Two lists of 
anganwadi from the seVen districts were 
prepared, one for those anganwadi centres whose 
functionaries had undergone coppc training 
while the other list was for those centres whose 
functionaries were not exposed to coppc train¬ 
ing. Thus the sampling procedure followed for 
the selection of anganwadis was stratified ran¬ 
dom sampling 

The total sample comprised of 134 subjects 
Of these, coppc Group (Group I) constituted 45, 
non-coppc Group (Group II) consisted of 26, TN 
Group (Group III) 45 and icew (Group IV) was 
composed of 18. 

In the beginning it was decided to take 50 
coppc trainees and 50 non-COPPc trainees from 
all the seven districts The dissemination of 
COPPC approach is evident in most of the districts 
of Karnataka, This has caused "contamination" 
effects, that is, both coppc and non-coppc 
workers were found to sing the same cognitive 


songs and make use of some items of the cogni¬ 
tive kit and approach of teaching to some extent 
On the basis of the discussion with Dr. Robert 
Myers, Coordinator, Consultative Group of Early 
Childhood Development (ecd) in New York, a 
similar research study was conducted to evaluate 
the status of Preschool Education Services in the 
ICDS Projects in areas where coppc has not 
reached (TN Group). 

Care was taken to see that there was equal 
representation of all the seven batches in the 
COPPC group (experimental group) Except 
COPPC training, other variables were controlled 
by careful matching. 

[nstruments Used 

The observation profile designed by the Ox¬ 
ford research team was adopted by Srivastava 
(1986) for the present study. This form was used 
before and after each actual observation session. 
There were sub-topics under which observation 
could be earned out, such as cleanliness of pre¬ 
school centre, room arrangement, daily routine, 
planning time, clean-up, skill in organising smaU. 
group activities for children, outdoor activities, 
implementation of active learning, teaching 
number concepts, spatial relationships, com¬ 
munication skills, story-telling, teaching science 
and art, good habits, conducting music sessions 
and skills in the use of materials. Inter-scores 
reliability method was used to find out the objec¬ 
tivity of the observation profile. Inter-scores 
reliability for the total score was 6.79. 

Procedure 

The research consultant and her team of 
research assistants visited the selected angan¬ 
wadi centers before the actual investigation was 
started. The community leaders were contacted 
and informed about the purpose of the visit. After 
developing rapport, whatever information was 
required, it was collected through observation, 
participation and informal talking, after the 
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selected candidates underwent coppc training for 
three months. The research team made periodic 
visits to programme sites and devoted all their 
attention to the behaviour of anganwadi workers 
within a natural setting and for a presenbed time 
Period. They were given detailed guidelines 
about what to observe, when and how long to 
observe and the method of recording informa¬ 
tion, On site observation, though it consumes a 
fair amount of time and effort, has high 
credibility because the observers view the 
programme and events as they occur and report 
what actually took place. Secondly, the observers 
provide a point of view different from that of 
people most closely connected with the 
programme. 

Results and Discussion 

1. Skill in Arranging the Room (Anganwadi 

Centre) 

It was found that the coPPC group scored 
high (3^=11,18) in room arrangement, followed 
by the Balasevikas (X=8,06), the non-coppc 
group (X=:7.31) and the TN group (X=5.51). To 
find out whether these four groups differed sig¬ 
nificantly from each other, the data were sub¬ 
jected to one-way analysis of variance. The 
analysis revealed a significant difference (F- 
ratio=15.079; df=3,129; p<0.01) among the four 
groups with regard to their skills in arranging the 
room (anganwadi centre). It may be inferred that 
COPPC training had enabled its workers to arrange 
the room which would facihtate effective teach¬ 
ing-learning process in their centres. Ttierefore, 
the COPPC group could show superior skill in the 
arrangement of their anganwadi centres. 

2. Skill in Providing Play Equipment 

In their skill of providing and arranging play 
equipment, the icew group scored very high, 
(X=16.11), followed by coppc group (X=10,34), 
the TN group (X=7.16) and the non-coppc group 
(X=6.04), One-way anova results for provision 


of play equipment for all the four groups showed 
that the mean of the analysis of variance (F- 
ratio=17 220; df=3,129; p < 0.01) was signi¬ 
ficant It was clear that the coppc, non-coPPC, tn 
and iccw groups differed significantly in their 
skill for providing play equipment. 

3. Skill in Organising Daily Routine 

The mean scores for the skill in organising 
daily routine of the coPPC, non-copPC, TN and 
iccw groups were 15.98,10 85,12.07 and 14.33, 
respectively The mean values indicate that the 
COPPC group excelled among all the given 
groups One-way anova showed that the F-ratio 
for the afore-mentioned skill was significant (F- 
ratio=5 32; df=3,129, p<0 01) which leads us to 
conclude that these four means differ significant¬ 
ly The COPPC group displayed better skill in 
organising daily routine than the other groups. 

4. Planning Time 

With respect to planning time also, it was 
observed that the coppc group excelled in this 
skin (X=6.04) The mean scores of the non- 
COPPC, TN and ICCW groups were 3,92, 4.28 and 
5 22 respectively One-way anova showed sig¬ 
nificant difference in their skill in planning time 
among the four groups (F-ratio=4,305; df=3,129; 
p<0 01). It indicates that these four means differ 
significantly, The results indicate that COPPC 
training had enabled its trainees to plan ahead, 

5. Clean-up Time 

The mean scores for the clean-up time skiU 
were 4.39; 2.58; 3.47 and 4.33 for the coppc, 
non-coppc, tn and iccw groups, respectively. 
The results of one-way anova revealed that the 
four groups differed significantly (F-ratio=3.211; 
df=3,l29; p<0.05) from each other in their skills 
for clean-up time The better skills of the coppc 
group in clean-up time in their anganwadi centres 
may be attributed to their training which em¬ 
phasized better hygiene and cleanliness in theif 
environment. 
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6. Skill in Organising Small Group Activities 

forAnganwadi Children 

The mean scores for the skill in organizing 
small group activities for anganwadi children of 
the COPPC Group (X=8.04) was much greater 
than the other groups. The mean scores of the 
non- COPPC, tn and iccw groups were 5 42,293 
and 4.0, respectively. One-way anova disclosed 
the fact that the given four groups differed sig¬ 
nificantly in their sloU in organising small group 
activities for anganwadi children (F-ratio=17, 
526; df=3,129; p<0 Ol). It may be inferred that 
COPPC training which lays stress on its trainees to 
learn and organize small group activities for their 
children has its positive effects on the copPC 
group which displayed better skiUs. 

7. Skill Organising Outdoor Activities for 

Anganwadi Children 

In their skill of organising outdoor activities 
for anganwadi children, the coPPC group ex¬ 
celled the other (%=7.91), followed by the iccw 
group (%=6.0), the JN group (Xa5,8) and the 
non-COPPC group (X=5 5). The calculated F- 
value (F-ratio=T.67, df=3, 129; p<0 05) is sig¬ 
nificant at five per cent level of significance. It 
may be concluded that the coppc group exhibited 
better skill in involving the whole group in 
vigorous outdoor play and the consequent 
soaalizalion of the group 

8. Skill in Implementation of Active Learning 

Among Anganwadi Childi en 

In implementing active learning in their 
respective anganwadi centres, the coppc group 
showed excellent skill than the other groups 
(X=11.36). This was closely followed by the 
non-COPPC group (X=8.61) the iccw group 
(X=7.22) and the tn group ^=5.13). This dif¬ 
ference may be attributed to COPPC training. One¬ 
way anova showed significant difference (F- 
ratio=12.837; df=3,129; p<0 01) among the four 
groups under study The results indicated that the 
performance of coppc was consistently better 


than the other groups 

9. Skill in Teaching Number Concepts to 

Anganwadi Children 

In teaching number concepts to preschool 
children, COPPC workers had marginally higher 
mean scores (X=4,64) than the other three 
groups. Both the non-COPPC and TN groups ob¬ 
tained almost the same means (X-3 38) and 
(5f=3.83), respectively. The tn group did not 
perform better on this skill (X=2.44). One way 
anova showed that all the four groups differed 
significantly in their skill of teaching number 
concepts to preschool children (F-ralio=4.072, 
df=3,129. p<0.0l). 

10 Skill in Teaching Spatial Relationships to 

Anganwadi Children 

A relatively superior skill in teaching spatial 
relationship to anganwadi children was displayed 
by the coppc group (5?=9,68), followed by the 
non-COPPC group (X=:5 31) and the iccw group 
(X=4.5), It is disheartening to see that the tn 
group did not show any skill in this aspect 
(X=1.86) Significant difference (F- 
ratio=21.%0; dl=3,129; p<0.01) was observed 
among the four groups. The coppc group was 
superior to the other groups in this skill. 

IL Communication SkiUs 

Conspicuous differences can be seen in the 
mean communication skills scores of the four 
groups The copPC group obtained the highest 
mean s^re (X=16.82), followed by the iccw 
group (X= 15.72) and the tn group (X= 12.36), 
The lowest score for communication skills was 
received by the non-coi'pc group (X=8 58). It is 
interesting to note that the tn group which ob¬ 
tained very low means scores in the previous ten 
skills obtained quite a high score in this skill. The 
difference among the four groups was significant 
(F-ratio^8,138; df==3,129; p<0.01), 

12. Skill in Stoiy-telling Techniques 

A comparison of the mean score Cor story- 
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telling skiU of the groups under study disclosed 
that theiccw group excelled all the three groups 
(X=8 94),followed by the TN group (X6.35), the 
coppc group (5(=5.0) and the non-coppc group 
(%=4.31). When one-way anova was computed', 
it disclosed that the four groups differed sig¬ 
nificantly from each other (F-ratio=6,n; df=3, 
129; p<0 01) in their story-telling skills, 

13. Skill in Teaching Science and Arts 

It was found that the coppc group scored 
high ^=8.30) in skiU in teaching science and 
arts, followed by Balasevikas (X=5.89), the non- 
coppc group (X=3,192) and the tn group 
(X=2 58). The F-ratio for the skill in teaching 
science and arts was significant (F-ratio=3,163, 
df=3,129, p<0.05). 

14. Skill in Inculcating Good Habits 

In the skill in inculcating good habits, 
balasevikas scored high (X=5,611), followed by 
the tn group (X=4.16), coppc (X=:4,06) and the 
non-coppC(X=4.04). However, the observed dif¬ 
ference did not reach statistical significance (F- 
ralio=l .399; df=3,129). It may be inferred that all 
the four groups were homogeneous with regard 
to their skill in inculcating good habits among 
children. 

15. Skill in Conducting Musk Session 

The mean scores for conducting music ses¬ 
sion were 6.05; 5.38,6.10 and 5.94 for the coppc, 
non-coPPC, tn and iccw groups, respectively. It 
may be seen that the iccw group had scored 
higher than the other groups in this skill. The four 
groups differed significantly from each other in 
their skill in conducting music session (F- 
ratio=4.826; df=3,129; p<0.01). 

16. Skill in Use of Materials 

The mean scores for use of materials of the 
COPPC, non-coppc, tn and iccw groups were 
9.52, 6.69 and 4,91 and 10.22 respectively. The 
difference among the mean scores of the four 


groups was significant (F-ratio=13.007, df=3, 
129, p<0 01), Balasevikas excelled in their skill 
in the use of materials. 

Discussion 

An attempt is made here to document.the 
impact of coppc training in the range and depth 
of their skills. Overall, the coppc workers 
showed an improvement in their skill of deliver¬ 
ing PSE at their centres, 

1. With regard to room arrangement, the 
present study revealed that the COPPC group 
excelled while the iccw group scored high 
m the provision of play equipment. The 
striking difference in the coppc and non- 
coppc groups was found in room arrange¬ 
ment The COPPC centres were quite clean 
and bright, having a couple of charts all in 
Kannada on health, hygiene, nutrition and 
alphabets, The coppc materials were ar¬ 
ranged on a low table. On the contrary, the 
non-coppc group showed no effort to im¬ 
prove their centres by changing the room 
arrangement or in provision of play equip¬ 
ments. Though the children were familiar 
with aU the materials, it was curious to note 
that no child expressed interest in touching 
or handling the materials. 

2 The coppc group displayed better skills in 
organising daily routine in their respective 
centres. In general, they earned out the ac¬ 
tivities with missionary zeal and their 
children (pupils) were alert, active and 
responded well. The teacher also enforced 
discipline. Hence, it stands to reason that 
coppc training did show its impact in this 
sfciU of the coppc workers, 

3. In respect to planning their time, the coppc 
group excelled in this skiU. The research 
team observed that the coppc workers asked 
the children’s choices as to what they would 
like to do after each activity. Therefore, the 
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children’s choices were taken into con- 
stderation and given due respect. A regular 
cognitive time table was followed but not 
very rigidly. The children’s interest and 
seasonal variations were taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

The coi’pc group displayed excellent skill in 
clean-up time which aiuld be very well due 
to the effect of the training they received at 
Kseew It was observed that, except very 
few in all the COPPC centres, clean-up time 
was initiated by the teacher and the children 
helped in this Many centres were kept clean, 
and the children also appeared relatively 
neat and tidy with clean dress, nails cut and 
hair properly combed. 

Some non-coppc awws when a.sked why 
their childien were not dressed pro[)erly, told 
that although their children were taught to 
keep themselves clean they continued to be 
untidy. On the aintrary, the coppc workers 
seemed to be more concerned about the 
cleanliness of their centres and the surround¬ 
ings. They manifested more concern for the 
well-being of the children and this is also 
reflected in the better cleanliness and care of 
the children. 

It IS evident from the data that the coppc 
workers excelled in their skill for organising 
small group activities for the Anganwadi 
children One of the biggest constraints an 
AWW faces is large number of children in the 
centre. The research team observed that the 
COPPC workers organised small group ac¬ 
tivities in a very effective way. This is 
reflected in children who were all well-used 
to the system of managing with those of 
other groups and there existed some kind of 
discipline and excitement inspite of boring 
lazyness at times. Non-copPC worker com¬ 
plained about the number of children as too 
much to control Both non-cop^c and tn 


groups attributed "lutge number ol children" 
to their ineffecivc way ol delivering PSb in 
their respective ccntrc.s. 

6 The CdPPC wotkers displayed excellent skill 
in oig'iinising outdoor activities fot angan¬ 
wadi children The resettreh team observed 
them at eivse both in indoor and outdoor play 
'fhough some of the centres did not have 
enough place flir play, they took the children 
to nearby temples or vacant place for out¬ 
door play. Proper supervision was provided. 
They also taught them some group games 
willi rules and regulations. Both tn and non- 
coppc groups showed least mierest in con¬ 
ducting outdoor play. 

7. Overall, the coppc group did show superior 
skill tn implementing active learning in their 
anganwadis The research team saw the 
COPPC workers actively participating in 
children’s play, and also initiating and sup¬ 
porting children’s activities and helping 
them to plan and recall Tlie kit materials 
were very helpful in these learning situa¬ 
tions 

8. The data presented showed that, by and 
large, there is a significant difference be¬ 
tween COPPC and other groups in their skill 
in teaching number concepts As excepted, 
COPPC showed very good skill. Though 
COPPC is leading in the skill, it is felt that 
more pre-match experience should be in¬ 
cluded. 

9. Even in the skill in teaching spatial relation¬ 
ships to anganwadi children, coppc showed 
better skills. I.x)nger periods were spent 
using materials displaying size, space and 
other concepts The workers made use of 
environmental and kit materials for this pur¬ 
pose. lEe children of coPPC workers seemed 
to be quite sure of colour concepts and 
shapes. 

10. It is clear from the results that the coppc 
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group proved lo be very good in its com¬ 
munication skills. They were lound to be 
very good, complete in their communication 
which was very much emphasized during the 
Phase II of coi^'C training, The non-coppc 
group was found to be relatively hesitant and 
self-conscious in their communication 
strategies. 

11. Tlie coppc group was third, in order, m 
story-telling techniques The research team 
witnessed the coppc faculty teaching the 
workers in the preparation and use of pup- 
pcLs, charts, single paged books and voice 
modulations for story-teUing in the angan- 
watlis. The probable reason for the coppc 
group for not having acquired this skill might 
be that they needed mpre reinforcement in 
this area. 

12. Statistically significant differences in the 
mean scores of skills in teaching science and 
arts indicates that .coppc could give sincere 
experiences and arts in a very effective way. 
Though coppc proved comparatively better 
in skills, It is felt by the research team that 
some more inputs and constant guidance is 
needed to improve this skill. 

13. The results showed that the coppc mean 
score for skill in inculcating good habits was 
third in order. Contrary to the expectation, 
there was no difference in their skill in incul¬ 
cating good habits among the coppc, non- 
COPPC andiccw and tn groups. Ananda and 
Anandi dolls are helpful in teaching about 


body hygiene and healthy habits, lliough 
these dolls became a part of every coppc 
centre, it is discouraging to note that the 
group did not utihse them for inculcating 
good habits, llie team did not observe any 
COPPC worker attaching signilicance to good 
habit formation during this formative period 
such as washing hands before noon meal, 
etc 

14. On the basis of the results, it can be stated 
that there was significant difference in the 
skill in conducting music session, with the 
icew group showing superior skills, Be¬ 
tween the COPPC, and the non-coppc group 
the former showed better skill The children 
participated and sang along with the coppc 
workers aU the action songs and cognitive 
rhymes Contrary to the traditional method, 
the workers sang with the children with ac¬ 
tions. 

15 In use of materials the iccw and coppc 
groups showed very good skill. In general, 
Lhe non-coppc and tn groups were very 
unsure of their position, and did not conduct 
any activities/use materials Most of Lhe 
materials were unused 
To sum up, the superiority of the copPC 
group in many skills is undoubtedly due lo irain- 
ing they received In general, they seemed to have 
a good group of the pse component, they could 
cope up better with different constraints and 
tended to be active, motivated and confident. 
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T here are about 450 tribal groups in the 
country. TTiese are concentrated mainly in 
remote hilly areas of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Bihar, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, West 
Bengal, Assam and Meghalaya, However, 
numerically, the most important tribes are — 
Gonds of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Andhra Pradesh, Bhils' of Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh,and Santhals 
of Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal, Bhils, Gonds 
Santhals, Minas, Mundas, Oraons are the major 
tribes whose numerical strength is more than 10 
lakhs each. All the tribes combined form 8 per 
cent of India’s total population. Like the 
Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes have 
been identified as the most disadvantaged 
groups-economically, educationally and also 
from the point of view of development. The only 
obvious difference between the two most disad¬ 
vantaged groups is that while the Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes have been treated shabbily, they want to give 
up their identity and merge with the general 


society. The Scheduled Tribes have a unique 
culture. They want to retain it and not join the 
general population. The approach to their 
problems will have to be of different nature, 

An average tribal child grows up as a confi¬ 
dent adult as he is trained in the tribal way of life 
right from the beginning, Most of the learning 
takes place in their social institutions, popularly 
known as dormitories A Savara Inbal poem (in 
Andhra) which mothers generally sing almost 
daily summarises the tnbal turbulations over the 
past century in w hich their economy did not m ake 
any progress in the modern sense of the word, 
except in the Jast two tleaides of post-inde¬ 
pendent India, Lven in education, the ttibals have 
not made much progre,ss, 

Review of Policies 

Tlic attitude of the,British Government in 
India was of non-interference towards socio¬ 
economic and educational development of the 
tribals. A review of the policies/plans is, there- 
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fore, necessary to find out as to what steps have 
been taken by the Government of India. Alter 
1947, the Government’s concern for the tribals is 
seen in its welfare policies for their ,socio- 
economic development The country’s Constitu¬ 
tion declared sc/STs as backward ancl has made 
provision Cor their special protection vide Article 
46, "The States should promote with special care 
educational and econoraic interests of sc/sis and 
protect them from social injustice and all forms 
of exploitation", In 1949, a special status was 
given to the sc/,Si's initially lor ten years. It was 
extended in 1959 for another ten years and has 
since been extended twice The policy gave due 
recognition to the tribal culture/tradition and was 
not in favour ol interference from outside agen¬ 
cies, The policy-makers did keep in mind the 
sensitivity of the tribals to the interference of the 
outsiders whom they had always consideied as 
strangers. The government did not want anything 
to be imposed on the tribals and was of the view 
that the tribals must be allowed to develop on the 
basis of their capabilities. Efforts were to be made 
to build a team of local people to look alter 
administration and development It was obvious¬ 
ly clear that the local teams would be possible 
after sometime It was, therefore, decided to in¬ 
volve some experts from outside — however, 
extra caution was to be taken to avoid too many 
outsiders in tribal areas. This was done to save 
the tiibals from reacting to the presence of out¬ 
siders/strangers and to avoid ovcr-administra- 
tion. Studies on the Scheduled Tribes of Tripura 
reveal that the social custom of marriage within 
the tribal community, in general (tribe en¬ 
dogamy), is strictly followed, Between inlra-lribc 
and inter-tribe marriages, again, the former is 
commonly practised by most Scheduled Tribes 
of Tripura. Although Tnpuri and Mag Tribes 
have deviated from the traditional path in the real 
sense, Chakmas are strict about Tribe 
endogamy’ JamaUa and Halam tribes do not go 


outside their community for spouses. The 
Moghia tnbe is even moie rigid — it does not 
want to change Even now if the skirt of a married 
woman touches anything, everything in the house 
becomes impure — they go to the extent of 
breaking the whole house — this ritual is know.n 
as ‘ulak’. It continues because of the fact that the 
number of educated youths in the tribe is very 
small 

Attempt was to be made to work ‘ through the 
tribals’ and ‘with the Tribals’ No programmes of 
tribal development can succeed without their co¬ 
operation TiibaLs and their representative bodies 
should be excessively associated in all tribal 
programmes Any over-administration of tribal 
areas will only lead to eventual destruction of 
tribals as an entity, of tribal language as a distinct 
dialect and their potentialities as human beings 
towards the historical evolution of individual 
tribal cultures. All these were taken care of by the 
government as Jawaharlal Nehru believed that 
tribals must be approached in such a way that no 
stage should they feel that efforts are being made 
to take away their culture History had proved 
that an approach like this could be risky, Tfic 
Government also felt that introduction of too 
many programmes/schemes would not be good 
as the tribals would not be able to rr.cnt'ilU' '.if'Cept 
them. Caution was also to be taken of not going 
against the tribal institutions These could be used 
for educating the tribal girls. The tribals were also 
to get preference in admission to educational 
institutions and also in employment. 

While the policy was being formulated, it 
was difficult to decide whether education was 
more important or development for the tribals. It 
was linally decided to have both education and 
development simultaneously. Even though spe¬ 
cial protection was to be given to the scheduled 
tribes, yet from 1952 began ‘a period of special 
efforts for tribal development’. 

During the First Five Year Plan, the Com- 
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munity Development approach was adopted — it 
was, however, not possible to reach the whole of 
the tribal population with this approach. After a 
review in 1959, the priorities were — Economic 
Development and Communication, Education 
and Public Health. It was suggested that sys¬ 
tematic surveys of needs/possibihties in each 
area be earned out, 

The Second Five Year Plan adopted the In¬ 
tegral Development approach, and also changed 
the priority areas — Education, Communication, 
Agncultute/Animal Husbandry and Health Care. 
The progress in education was slow. The Dhcbar 
Commission (1962) observed that ‘because 
education was provided in a mechanical manner, 
there was high wastage, non-participation and 
stagnation’ It pointed out that the sectoral ap¬ 
proach came in way of promotion of education. 
It suggested a ‘comprehensive education model’ 
for the tribals with unique problems. 

When the Third Five Year Plan was being 
drafted, the suggestions/observations of the 
Dhebar Commission and the Elwin Committee 
were taken care of. While the amount for tribal 
development was increased, education was 
among the five priorities, In the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, education was a priority, but along with it 
special programmes were Introduced — Crash 
Special Nutrition and Crash Employment It em¬ 
phasized the need to develop a system of educa¬ 
tion which would meet the requirement of 
economic needs of the tribals. 

Primary schools were to be opened at close 
proximity of tribal habitations and middle and 
secondary schools were to be centrally located— 
these schools had the residential facilities. In 
order to improve the quality of education, 
teachers were to be trained m the tribal perspec¬ 
tive, methods of teaching were to be improved, 
vocational education was to be imparted, The 
Tribal Welfare Departmcnls/Ministries made ef¬ 
forts to expand educational facilities, open 
schools in remote areas, establish Ashram 


Schools and hostels 

After a critical review of the Fourth Plan, it 
was decided to change the approach in the Fifth 
Plan — for total development in general and 
education in particular. From the Fifth Plan 
began the Sub-plan approach, more commonly 
known as the Tribal Plans. The emphasis was on 
quanltlalive as well as qualitative expansion of 
education and the need to open pre-primary 
schools in areas with predominantly tribal 
population. 

It was realised that it was important to give 
a correct tribal perspective and acquaintance with 
tribal culture/areas to planners, administrators 
and teachers to facilitate communication and take 
away the feelings of their being out- 
sidcrs/slrangcrs from the minds of the tribals., 

The National Council of Educational Re¬ 
search and Training (NCERT) worked to facilitate 
acquaintance with tribal cullurcAifc It organised 
short-term orientation programmes for District 
Education Officers to help them understand the 
problems of the tribals. Since non-formal educa¬ 
tion had been suggested for 'but of school’ 
children, the ncert prepared syllabi for the 
teachers of non-fOrmal centers 

The educational facilities were expanded 
and they were to include Ashram Schools/Hos- 
tels, Remcdialcoachingtohclptheweakstudenls 
and couiiselling/guidance. Voluntary organisa- 
tioas were given funds to look after Adult Educa¬ 
tion Centres 

The Sub-plan approach continued in the 
Sixth Plan — it emphiisized the need for univer- 
salisalion of primary education — the focus was 
on non-lormal education and adult education. 
Syllabi were to take into account the tribal cul¬ 
tural ethos, technology and their as,s]milative 
power. The teachers were trained to understand 
the tnbal children’s special problem 

The Seventh Plan accorded the highest 
priority to education The emphasis was on the 
qualitative improvement of female literacy The 
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National Policy on Education, 1986 accorded age-group tribal children. Non-formal education 
priority to tribal education with emphasis on was suggested for‘out ol school’children, Need 
Universalisation of Elementary Education The was felt to strengthen the existing 
POASuggested micro level planning, taking fami- facilities/schemes. 
ly as a unit to enable Lhe coverage of all 6-11 

Contemporary Status of Scheduled Tribe Girls’ Education 

Literacy Rules, 1981 (National) 



Genoa! 


Sebeduled 

Tribes 

Tolal 

36 23 


16 35 

Male 

46 H9 


24 52 

Female 

24 82 


3 04 

Rural 

29 65 


14,92 

Rural M>ile 

40 70 


22 94 

Rural Female 

17 96 


6 81 

UiLiaii 

57 40 


37 93 

Urban Male 

65 83 


47,60 

Urtun Female 

47,82 


27 32 

Enrolnunl R.i(io orSchediilcdTribes, 1985 (Natrona 1) 


13oys 

Gills 

Sex Ratio 

Primaiy 

1132 

68 8 

576 

Middle 

41 3 

19 2 

436 

Otiioi Coiiiminiiiics 




Primary 

100,« 

77 1 

699 

Middle 

65,0 

38,1 

580 


(Ministry of Human Ro.souice Devclopmcnl, Selccicil Eilucatioital Slitltslics, 19H5-H6) 

States 


Rajasthan 


State Female Percentage 

11 42 

State General Percentage 

24,28 

State ST percentage 

10 27 

State ST Female percentage 

1 IS 

Tribal Sub-plan Aiea (TSP) 
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General Percentage 

16.44 



ST Percentage 

7.84 



General Female Pcrccniage 

6.70 



si Female Percentage 

0.08 



Scliool-f’oinf' P()iniliUton(Siaic sr in lakhs) }W0 




Male 

I'enuilc 

Total 

f)-10 (Total) 

3 50 

3 39 

6.89 

School-going 

3.81 

1.14 

4.95 

11-13 (Total) 

1 85 

1 78 

3,63 

School-going 

0.06 

0 11 

1.07 

No. of Schools (rspAiea) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

No,of Primary Schools 

2896 

51 

2947 

No.of Upper Primary Schools 

614 

73 

687 

No.ofTiainedTcaclieis in iSrArca 

Male 

Female 

Total 

ST Trained 

1993 

111 

2104 

Enrolment of Students 

Class 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1-5 

1.53 

,53 

2.06 


The State has adequate facilities for the 
eduaition of Scheduled Tribe Children 'Die 
number of Ashram Chhatrawas in Tribal Sub 
Plan Area will go up from 32 to 52, Out of these, 
five will be for girls. These will take care of about 
4400 girls/boys. The 53 hostels look after 1325 
students, Remedial coaching is available in 32 
secondary/higher secondary schools Talented 
boys’ hostels take care of 50 students — now 
talented boys/girls scholarships are being intro¬ 
duced. In order to increase the number of tribal 
teachers, specials1:c—and B.Ed. units are being 
runforsTstudents ThetwoB.Ed, unitslookaftcr 
120 students and the fourSTC units look after 180 
students. Schemes like supply of uniforms, 
books, scholarships, freeships are trying to attract 
of Scheduled Tribe girls to schools. The District 
Tribal'Worn en’sDevelopment Agency is making 
efforts to promote girls’ education in the area 
The Shiksha Karmi Project of the Stale is 


designed for application in remote villages where 
regular attendance of teachers is inliibited by lack 
of housing tacilities and difficult access, llie 
project IS practical in approach ns it improved the 
education by upgrading.local human resources 
and by lapping local interest. It docs not try to 
enforce a commitment and regular attendance of 
outside teachers. The project provides continual 
and active outside cncouragement/supporl to the 
Shiksha Karmis — what the formal primary 
education system was failed to do For increasing 
Ihecnrolmcnt of girls, female Shiksha Karmis are 
being trained. Women arc selected from rural 
areas where iheShisha Karm i Yojna’s centres are 
loaned No loimal qualification is required for 
admission to these training courses — the 
trainees should be preferably literate, but m ust be 
enthusiastic and with a desire to work as Shiksha 
Karmis. Each centre has creche facilities to look 
after the children of women trainees. 
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Most of the tribal population can be covered 
by this project as villages for sucb centres have 
been and arc being selected on the basis of 
remoteness, low or very ii regular teacher atten¬ 
dance and low enrolment of children The 
primary schix^l teachers posted in the village arc 
being replaced by Shiksha Karmis who will be 
requested to run day/night centres on voluntary 
basis — the Shiksha Karmi is given initial and 
recurrent training and monthly honorarium Tlie 
centres arc run in the existing primary schools — 
the primary education centres run by Shiksha 
Karmis in the day are run at night (nfe) for 
children who cannot attend the day centres. 

Rajasthan is also trying its Saghan Shiksha 
Sub Ptojcct in Khairwara 'fins works to generate 

2 Uttai PiciJcsIi 

1987-88 
6-11 age-group 


11-14 


1988-89 


1988-89 

Non-sc/ST literacy rate among girls 
sc girls 
ST girls 

The State Government opened Non-formal 
1988-89 


1989-90 

No ofNFE Centres 33521 
Decembei 1989 


awaieness about school among 3-6 age-groups, 
brings 6-11 age-groups into umvcrsahsation of 
primary education, and strives for the 11-14 age- 
groups to get primary education, It has special 
programmes/schemes forsc/sisby way of giving 
preference to sc/STs in selection of 
teachers/Shiksha Karmis especially those who do 
not consider sc/sTs as equals Women’s Samitis 
and Village Education Samitis are to have sc/ST 
representatives — training is being given to 
people to understand their responsibility. There 
IS a provision for one hostel per 3-4 schools with 
minimal expenditure—children who have never 
been to school, sc/st children and very poor 
children arc to get priority for free education/cs- 
sentials. 


- Enrolled in primary schools 

- 7,87,000 sc girls 
-12,000 ST giris 

- m schools 

- 1,74,000 sc girls 
-2,530 ST girls 

- 8,68,000 sc proposed goal 

- 7,83,000 achieved 

- 0.13000 ST proposed goal 

- 0.09000 achieved 

- 48.02000 

- 7.83000 

- 0,09000 

Centres in ,sc/ST concentration areas. 

- 34285 sc girls enrolled 

- 1,21,225 ST girls enrolled 

- 4,64,893 Non-sc/ST girls enrolled 


No of girls enrolled 
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SC Girls 

ST girls 2926 

Nori'SC/si |girls 4,154S7 

StatisLics o'f Ihe State pi ovc Lhat against one SC/ST girl. Fournon-sc /si gills me enrolled 
scysT: Non-sc/ST 
1 ‘ 4 


The State is thinking in terms oF increasing 
the incentives/facilities for promoting sc/ST 
education 

3. Bihai 

The 1971 census showed 19.94 per cent of 
the total Bihar population as literate, 30.64 per 
cent of total male population literate and 8.72 per 
cent of total female population as literate When 
one wanted to know about the educational slaius 
of Scheduled Tribe girls, the picture lurned out lo 
be a dismal one in the 1981 census 

The situation did not improve as Bihar’s 
percentage of Scheduled Tribes was 8.31, the 
Scheduled Tribe's total number wa.s 66,3,645, 
the percentage of s'l in tolal enrolment (Class 
I-V) was 8 52 and the number of ST girls was 
2,29,530. Tie situation becomes gnm when one 
realises that about 45 percent ot the total tribal 
population of Dihar arc tribal children. 

The Stale has increased its existing facilities 
in 1988-89 for improving the enrolment and 
retention rates of the ST girls and is also in the 
process of introducing new schemes. 

In the districts of Dumka, Sahrbganj, 
Singhbhum, there are residential schools for 
girls. Nine such Schools have 2000 seats, lliese 
schools look after food, uniform, books/ 
Stationery and medical facililies of the sc/ST girls. 
The subjects taught are Hindi, English, Maths, 
Science, SocialStudies, Geography, Music.Each 
school lias a library in it 

The Social Welfare Department of Bihar 
also runs hostels for these girls — 50 per cent of 
the expenditure is met by the Government of 


India and ,50 per cent by the Slate Government, 
There are seven schixils 'I'hey have 225 scats in 
districts I’alnii. llohtas, Vuisliali, Madhubam, 
Dumka and Ranchi. In addition to these, tlieie is 
a sanction foi lour moic hostels in Oatna, Rohlas, 
Mungerand Biharsharif districts with 400 scabs, 

Problem.s 

During the State level workshops oigani.sed 
by the Department ol Women's Studies of the 
National Gouncil ol Educational Rescaich and 
Training in all these Slates, an allempt was made 
Lo identify as to why was it that in .spite of 
increasing lacilities, schemes, programmes, 
scholarships, the Schctluled Tribe girls were no! 
coming lo school and even if they aime, Ihcy did 
not slay on. 

It was felt that ibe iribals had their problems 
like shortage of arable land, small agricultural 
holdings — they had very low economic stand¬ 
ards, lack of means ol communicalion, they did 
not want lo come out of their ‘obsolete customs’, 
they had the problems of debts and that they were 
being exploited. These held back both boys and 
girls from schools. 

It was generally felt that the iemale educa¬ 
tion in the tribal areas was bad because of the 
absence of female tcachetf., absence of local role 
models, lack of motivation among parents. 
Parents’ .support is important because not only 
will they send iheir girls to schools, but their 
support lo the girls in regard to their education 
would help them to do better 

This went on to prove, lo some extent, that 
it was not just due to economic reasons that tnbal 
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girls were not coming to schools, but it was due 
to the fact that the tnbals do not consider educa¬ 
tion as their first level priority. 

The girls were not coming to schools be¬ 
cause they had also became economic units in 
their families — they were either working in the 
fields, taking cattle for grazing, looking after 
their younger brothers and sisters while their 
mothers went out to work, working in the local 
markets to make money. While most held the 
parents responsible for not sending daughters to 
school, many blamed the local contractors for 
exploiting the girls/boys and not letting them 
come to schools. 

The societal bias against the sc/ST girls also 
discouraged them for coming to school. The st 
girls did not want to leave their colourful dresses 
initially, but they began wearing the uniforms 
provided to them by the schools to save themsel¬ 
ves from being spotted out, When the school 
accepted these girls, their societies/communities 
made them realise that they were going against 
their culture, The problem of Scheduled Tribes 
appears to be essentially social and cultural and 
their economic problem is its by-product. 

The tribal girls stay away from schools be¬ 
cause they do not find their studies interesting. 
Very few books have something about their cul¬ 
ture and history. The medium of instruction is 
coming in the way of promotion of education 
among st girls. Article 350A expects every local 
authority to provide adequate facilities for in¬ 
struction in the mother toilgue at the primary 
stage. If one made an effort to find out the local 
history of the tribes, one v ould not miss the fact 
that the tribes are in love with their local dialects 
There seems to be Uttlc understanding of what 
local dialect means to a tribal. This can be il¬ 
lustrated through a case from Mizo HiUs. It was 
because of the economic constraints that the local 
mission stopped pnnting the Bible in the Lakher 
dialect The Lakhers reacted sharply. Their 


choice was for their own dialect and not Chris¬ 
tianity, It must be pointed out here that the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages in Mysore 
IS working on 52 tribal languages—it is bringing 
out primers. The ncert is also preparing text¬ 
books and supplementary reading materials for 
the tnbals 

Strategies 

Before anything is planned for the Schedule 
Tribes either for economic development or for 
promotion of education, the lessons from their 
history will have to be kept in mind. History has 
proved that they react sharply whenever they find 
that something is imposed on them. Most of the 
tribal societies are traditional societies and they 
often resist change Whenever program¬ 
mes/schemes are made for them, whenever 
strategies are to be planned for the Scheduled 
Tnbes, the best way to ensure effective im¬ 
plementation of the schemes is to involve them 
at every stage, get their sanction/approval and 
then to get a feedback from them. Unless this is 
done, the existing gap in the institutionalisation 
of schemes/programmes will not lead to inter¬ 
nalisation by the tribal society. The education for 
all suggests involvement of tribal communities 
from the beginning — right from the identifica¬ 
tion of problems, in the planning of education and 
also in its management. Micro planning with the 
involvement of tribes is a pre-requisite. A mean¬ 
ingful participation would help If ‘Planning on 
Location’ will ensure implementation of 
schemes/programmes for the education of tribal 
girls/boys. Another point that goes in favour of 
education of tribal girls is that girls are not 
‘unwanted’, they participate fully in the 
economic life of the family. Only if education is 
related to their needs would there be a positive 
response to girls’ education The following 
strategies could help in the promotion of educa¬ 
tion of tribal boys and girls: 

1. Rajasthan’s projects like Shiksha Karmi 
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arid Saghan Shiksha could be tned out in 
other states as well. 

2. Till the number of trained female teachers 
becomes adequate, the wives of male 
teachers could be involved. The presence 
of a woman in schools would add to the 
confidence of the parents, 

3. The medium of instruction till the primary 
stage should be in their local dialect 

4 Textbooks must be made more interesting 

— these must have lessons on tnbal life, 
culture, biographies of local heros/ 
heroines. These subjects should also be 
included in general textbooks to enable the 
tribals and non-lnbals to understand each 
other, 

5. Education must be meaningfully 
linked/related to actual issues — there has 
been a positive response to Bihar’s Grahini 
Prashikshan Karyakram for tribal girls. 
This could be tried out in other states. The 
problem of absenteesm is lower in 
scheduled tribe girls — the schools could 
make them economically independent by 
teaching vocational skills 

6. Curriculum should be work-onented, 


broad-based —local handicrafts should be 
encouraged and marketed. The children 
will be able to' cam while they learn’ and 
their parents will also not grudge their 
going to schools. 

7. Workshops should be held at the district 
levels in tribal and pre-dominanLly 
scheduled caste areas to enable local 
grassroots workers to give practical sug¬ 
gestions 

8. Scheduled tribe girls are excellent in 
sports—schools must have adequate 
sports facilities. 

9. Publicity should be made about the exist¬ 
ing faalities. 

10. Number of schools should be inaeascd 
and these schools should be localised par¬ 
ticularly in tribal areas. 

11. Non-formal centres should be made func¬ 
tional. 

12. Tribal social inslitutions like Bihar’s 
Palerpa (for girls) and Dhumkuria (for 
boys) and Madhya Pradesh’s Gholul could 
be used for educating the girls. 
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Student Unrest Related to Teacher Unrest: The Present 
Anchored in the Past 
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Kaliyaganj College, West Dinajpur, West Bengal 


S tudents' present discontent and consequent 
indiscipline may be traced to the past. A 
discerning investigation into the past — into the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan and British 
periods in India — may consistently unravel the 
sad plight students were put to It is only as a 
reaction to the unbroken chain of denials, 
throughout the centuries, of what was due to them 
— their rights, self-image, status and inde¬ 
pendence — that they appear to have decided no 
longer to repose blind faith in their teachers and 
that they, very much conscious of their powers 
and position by now, have manifestly started 
defending their own interests whenever in 
jeopardy, sometimes overriding the authority of 
their teachers so long consisting in authoritarian 
treatments of students at their hands, 

In order to undertake such a study one is 
required to critically inquire into the historical 
perspectives while delving deep into the interac¬ 
tions between teachers and students throughout 


the whole span of history under reference. At- 
templs have accordingly been made to under¬ 
stand students in their relation and reaction to 
their gurus or teachers from the Vcdic down to 
the present times and also to examine whether the 
author!lanan attitudes of their teachers down the 
ages have consequently driven them to behave as 
they do at present in relation to their teachers and 
others. 

I 

Teacher-student rehition was very close and 
cordial in the Rigvedic as well as in the latter 
Vedic times, in the times of the Mahabharata as 
well as in the limes of the Uamayana and in the 
Buddhist as well as in the Mohammedan limes. 
The educational centres, particularly in the Vedic 
and the Buddhist times, were residential and both 
the teacher and the taught lived together to teach 
and to learn mainly Vedas in the Hindu centres, 
Buddhism in the Buddhist centres and the Koran 
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in the Mohammedan centrcs of learning. This 
living together of students and teachers con¬ 
tributed most to the close relation between them. 

Hindu System of Education 

In the Vedic times as also in the times of the 
Epics, students used to come to the teachers’ 
home to reside with them as members of their 
families for a number of years to learn Vedas and 
other subjects in return for their service to the 
teacher The relation existing between the teacher 
and the student, it was claimed, well compared to 
that existing between father and son. After the 
‘upanayan’ the teacher beatme the intellectual 
father while the student attained second birth and 
was called ‘dwija’. 

Under the Hindu teachers, mostly Brahmins, 
curriculum included not only the study of the 
Vedas and other subjects but also moral and 
physical education Utmost importance has given 
to the building'of character and that necessitated 
the constant guidance of the teacher The per¬ 
sonal touch of the teacher was very important. 
"Unless the acharya took a real paternal interest 
in his pupil, he would not be able to weild a deep 
moral influence upon him; and, therefore, to that 
extent, he would also be unable to mould his 
character properly" (Prabhu.1961,118) The 
building of a ‘man’ out of a student required the 
human factor and the students appeared to find 
that in the person of the teacher. The personal life 
of the teacher was more educative than anything 
else The students found or expected to find in the 
teacher an ideal man, whom they could emulate 
to their maximum benefit "Director, personal 
and continuous contact with a teacher of noble 
character naturally produces great effect on the 
mind of the scholar during the pliable period of 
childhood and adolescence" (Altekar;l948,32). 
This personal touch of the teacher dominated the 
whole of Brahmanical education of the Gurukula 
system in the Vedic and latter times 

It was not only the moral side of life but also 


the intellectual side of Me of the student that 
received sufficient attention of the educators, 
"...the teacher’s duty under the Hindu system of 
education was to help to cultivate the moral cul¬ 
ture of his pupil along with his intellectual cul¬ 
ture" (Prabhu 1961,129). 

What distinguished the ancient Hindu sys¬ 
tem of education from other systems was its 
individual, and not collective, attention to the 
students. Under this system, centres of education 
weresingle-teacher institutions where singleness 
of the number of teacher per institution limited 
the number of students And that ensured closer 
relation between the teacher and the student. 
"The pupil belongs to the teacher and not to an 
institution" (Mookherjee,1960, xxvii) 

In the Upanishads also, one comes accross a 
close and cordial relation of the teacher with the 
student Special mention may be made of the 
Kcna and the Katha Upanishads The fitst two 
parts of the Kena Upamshad are in the form of a 
dialogue and discussion between a teacher and a 
student Here the student was allowed to ask as 
many questions as he liked until he was satisfied 

The same tradition of close teacher-student 
relation was found irf the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, One finds in the Mahabharata an 
intimate relation between Dronacharya and the 
Kaurav Princes and between Parsuram and 
Kama, in the Ramayana between Viswamitra 
and the sons of King Dasarath, in theRaghuvansa 
between Vasistha and his pupils 

Buddhist System of Education 

Under the Buddhist system of education 
profoundly influenced by the Hindu system, one 
finds more or less the same close teacher-student 
relation though in a changed situation The rela¬ 
tion there was not as intimate as under the Hindu 
system principally because of the institutional 
difference. The Hindu centres of education were 
single-teacher institutions which greatly limited 
the number of students while, under the Buddhist 
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system, centres of education were of corporate 
nature, including many teachers and many stu¬ 
dents in each centre called vihar or monastery. 

Nonetheless, the relation there was close 
because the method of teaching was mostly 
tutorial followed by discussion and even lectures 
for students failing to understand particular les¬ 
sons. "llie old and the young mutually help one 
another", said Hiuen Tsiang (Sankalia;l972, 
171) Hiuen Tsiang himself learnt yogasutra from 
Silabhadra and many other things from teachers 
of repute including Jaya Sena in the same man¬ 
ner The personal relation between the student 
and the teacher is also confirmed when Sanlcalia 
says- "Even these lectures very often took the 
shape of personal discussion between the teacher 
and the student who could not follow the lecture 
or had some doubts regarding some topics in the 
lecture" (SankaliaT972,172) 

Mohammedan System of Education 

The teacher-student relation under the 
Mohammedan system of education built upon 
demolishing the Hindu and Buddhist seats of 
learning, was also intimate, "llie monitorial sys¬ 
tem" in which the more advanced students were 
associated with teachers in the task of leaching, 
was a special feature of Indian education and it 
was in use in Mohammedan as well as in Hindu 
centres of learning (Keay: 1954,110). 

It is thus clear that intimate relation of the 
teacher with his student was the sine qua non of 
the Hindu, Buddhist and even Mohammedan sys¬ 
tem of education in Vedic, Buddhist and Moham¬ 
medan times—in ancient and medieval periods. 

Setback to the Close Relation 

But, gradually the intimate relation of the 
teacher with his student as found in the Vedic 
times, and later received a setback because of the 
increasingly felt need of accommodating a 
greater number of students with the passage of 
time and the emergence of new socio-economic 
conditions 


In the Vedic Limes and still later the number 
of students was very small and the number of 
teachers, quite naturally, much smaller. The 
small number of students in the Vedic limes and 
later might be attributed, inter alia, lo caste, il¬ 
literacy among the parents, poverty, small 
population and so forth Sons of only the upper 
Ihrcc castes were admitted for education, Sudras 
were excluded. But as time passed, conditions 
turned favourable to the spread of education 
among the people and the Gurukal systems yelled 
places to regular institutions, very clearly in 
evidence in the Buddhist Limes and later And 
such regular institutions as the Universities of 
Takshashila in ancient India, Nalanda, Benaras, 
Ballavi and Vikram.shiUa in the medieval India 
appeared. The famous Panini, Jeevaka, the 
renowned court physician of Bimbisara, were 
students of Takshashila. There is a tradition con¬ 
necting Kautilya with this University. Nalanda, 
ihegrealcsl university of the mcdievalworld, had 
at its height of glory, one thousand teachers and 
ten thousand students (Basu;l944,l0). Dhar- 
mapala, Dipankara, Jinamitra, Shilabhadra, 
Prabhakaramati and others, some of the most 
famous scholars, were connected with Nalanda 
University, Vikramshila is said lo have included 
one hundred and seven temples and six colleges 
(Keay 1954,151), 

Institutional arrangements for imparting 
education were in evidence also under the 
Mohammedan system of education, Muktabs, 
lower seals of learning, attached lo mosques, and 
Madrasah, higher seats of learning, often at¬ 
tached to mosques, were found lo exist catering 
to the needs of education and learning. Firoz 
Tughluq’s madrasah, a magnificant building 
covering an extensive area and having many 
lecture rooms, was established in 1352. There 
were a mosque and some hostels attached to it 
with quarters for the Imams and other servants of 
the mosque. There were many teachers of repute 
including Maulana Jalal-un-din Rumi, its prin- 
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cipal (Srivastava'1964,101). 

It is conceivable that, under the above in¬ 
stitutional arrangements, the close teacher-stu¬ 
dent relation as envisaged under the Brahmnicar 
system of education in Vedic times and still later, 
was not gradually possible because of the need— 
in accommodating greater number of students of 
meeting the new conditions of life and time. 

Yet, it must be admitted that the ancient 
Indian ideal of intimate student-teacher relation 
did not lose its significance and value. Inspite of 
enlargement of the educational institutions, ef¬ 
forts were constantly made to practise and 
propagate the ideal of teacher-student relation as 
it was deemed to be the most important condition 
of teaching and learning. 

Practice, Not Theory 

Attempts may now be made to deal with the 
question as to how far the teacher-student relation 
was close and cordial notin theory but in practice 

Admittedly, it is true that intimate teacher- 
student relation was an ideal particularly in the 
Hindu centres of education since the earliest 
Vedic times until the British take-over of them in 
the early 19th century with the Minute of 
Macauley being approved by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, the then Governor-General "One of the 
most characteristics of Iridian educational ideals 
is the relation between pupil and teacher" 
(Keay:1954, 190). It was the ideal. How far was 
It carried into practice ? 

If one judges the relation from the point of 
view of students particularly in the background 
of'the Rules of Respect due to the teacher from 
the student, one may envisage a clear tilt in the 
relation towards the teacher. It was relation 
prominently marked by superordination and sub¬ 
ordination. 

A brief reference may be made to the rules 
of respect due from the students to the teachers 
to substantiate the point. "There are rules regulat¬ 
ing the behaviour of the student towards his 


teacher. He must always obey his teacher except 
when ordered to commit crimes which cause loss 
of caste, He must not contradict him. He must 
occupy a couch or seat lower than that of his 
teacher When he meets his teacher after sunrise 
(coming-for his lessons), he shall embrace his 
feet, and shall study, after having been called by 
the teacher, and not request the teacher to begin 
the lesson...He must approach his teacher with 
the same reverence as a deity" (Mookher- 
jee:1960, 88). 

He was also required to beg alms daily for 
himself and his teacher, tend teacher’s cattle, 
sweep the floor of the teacher or the place of 
sacred fire, massage the body of the teacher and 
a number of other similar duties to please the 
teacher. 

It is said that, in the times of the Epics, a 
student maintaining himself on the proceeds of 
his begging and not depending on the teacher was 
commended. He was also urged to perform aU the 
acts desired by the teacher even at the cost of his 
life. This devotion should also be observed 
towards the wife, son and other relatives of the 
teacher" (Mookherjee: 1960,331). 

Reflections over the,three passages above 
may make it abundantly clear that the relation 
between the student and the teacher resembled 
that between gods and ordinary human beings 
and surely not that between man and man or what 
may be called human relation. There the teacher 
was worshiped as a god, "The idea of the relation¬ 
ship of pupil to teacher has indeed been some 
times so developed that it has led to the teacher, 
or guru, receiving divine honours from his pupil" 
(Keay;1954,190-191). 

How could there be a very close and cordial 
teacher-student relation when the teacher was 
treated to be a god and the student to be an 
ordinary mortal, when the teacher was always to 
be obeyed and never contradicted or when the 
teacher was always to order and the student was 
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always lo carcy out the orders unquestioningly '! 
It was a relation marked by inordinate respect and 
obedience to the teacher by the student and an 
excessiveregulationbf thestudentby the teacher. 

It IS very much clear that teachers — the 
Hindu teachers in particular — were 
authoritarian in their relation lo the students be¬ 
cause of a number of causes degrading much 
down the position of the students and exalting 
much high the position of the teacher. Tlie causes 
may be enumerated and elaborated as below. 

1. In the general absence of any cash-nexus 
between the teacher and the student, the 
custom requiring the students to reside 
with the teacher at his home for years 
together generated in the minds of the stu¬ 
dents a feeling of excessive indebtedness 
towards the teachers. 

2 Consciousness of this fact led the teachers 
to more and more regulation of the stu¬ 
dents and, in the process, becoming more 
and more authoritarian in their relation to 
the students. 

3. The teachers were averse to inculcating a 
sense of self-respect in the minds of the 
students probably fearing that, that might 
act as boomerang. It appeared to be a con¬ 
scious attempt to perpetuate their authority 
under the students The students were 
made aware only of their duties and never 
of their rights, 

4. The teachers were deemed lo be the go-be¬ 
tween, between gods and men called the 
students. This boosted up the position of 
the teacher and degraded that of the stu¬ 
dent further down. 

5. Vedas were regarded to be the repository 
of all knowledge and the teachers alone 
were thought to be able and Qt lo interprete 
and communicate the Vedas to the ordi¬ 
nary people including the students. No in¬ 
dividuals and original thinking was 


encouraged. Lverythingliad lobe justified 
with a reference to the Veda Ihought to be 
Llic'rool ol all knowledge Anyone doubl¬ 
ing Ihc aulhenticily of Ihc Veda was 
dubbed nihilist or atheist (Chaud- 
huryiy67.46-4d), 

6. The oral method of Leaching, then m 
vogue, gave the teacher "a monopoly of 
the book deliberately kept unwritlcn" 
(Kosambr 1975,86-87) ad "education was 
entirely under the control ol the priestly 
class" (Apte. 196.1, 320). It gave the 
teacher "a matchless prestige among the 
people .Briefly, it made them [llie 
Brahmins] into a class and a powerful one 
who influenced later Indian history" 
(KQsambi:1975,86-87)."..., it became the 
monopoly of a special class of persons who 
could, exclude and include others in this 
class quite arbitrarily" (Chautlhury;i967, 
46-49), 

7 As IS already referred to above, there was 
no cash-nexus between the teacher and the 
student. But this does not mean that the 
tcacher.s were economically poor. The 
force of the cuslom was such that every 
one, On completing his studies, had to 
make presents lo the teacher according lo 
his ability. Those presenUs ranged from 
vegetables or umbrellas to fields, cattle, 
gold and other costly things. Majority of 
sludenls were poor and naturally they 
could not make costly prCvSents. But these 
students had to work liard at the teacher’s 
home in begging aim.s, tending cattle, mas¬ 
saging the teacher’s body or even sweep¬ 
ing the floors. They worked aU day and 
received instructions from their teacher at 
the evening. But the rich students — sons 
of royal families, merchants and other rich 
people — often paid the whole of their 
charges in advance (Mookherjee ; 
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1965,592) and were given preferential 
treatment in so far as they were not re¬ 
quired to beg or tend the cattle or do other 
menial chores for the teachers, The 
teachers received much costly presents 
from those rich boys and were thus able to 
have their positions further elevated This 
did play no small a part in raising the status 
of the teacher vis-a-vis the students, par¬ 
ticularly the poor ones. 

8, The deep entrenched feeling of caste of the 
Hindu teachers always debarred the 
Sudras from the portals of the temples of 
learning. The theory of caste was broadly 
based on the fragmentation of humanity in 
different graded categories of people — 
some placed high and some low in the 
soaety. It was oneway of heightening the 
position of the Brahmins (the teachers 
being mostly Brahmins) in relation to the 
students and the non- Brahmin people. 

Thus the past is not that rosy as people are 
usually want to paint. It is'human frailty that men, 
out of their excessive respect (bordering on blind 
respect) to the past, regard everything in the past 
as good and ideal while turning blind eyes to its 
faults (Jencks and RiesmanT972,35) 

Teacher and Student: Good and Dad 

It is not denied that there were eminent and 
ideal teachers (Sarmah' 1978,109-122) with 
profound scholarship, honesty and integrity, love 
for their students as sons and regards for the 
people as a whole, Thcjrc were also good and 
brilliant students. Relation between such teachers 
and students will always serve as an illuminating 
example for the teachers and the students down 
the ages of Indian h’story. But this was not all. 
There was another side which was much disap¬ 
pointing and gloomy. There were also many un¬ 
worthy teachers some of whom even lacked in 
character and integrity There were unworthy 
students as well. Relation between such teachers 


and students can be better imagined than 
described. 

"Unworthy pupils and teachers were not un¬ 
known. Some pupils found study too painful and 
difficult and abstained. Sometimes the rough 
manners of the teacher might also repel them" 
(MookherjeeT960, 236-237). Mookher]ee also 
confirmed that "there was not always the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake and deviations 
from the ideal were common or general that 
specific epithets were evolved" (Mookher- 
jee.1965,583). 

Historian Sarkar provides a stunning infor¬ 
mation when he says that "the Vedic teachers 
were not above the charms of wealth" and also 
"the temptations of the fair sex" (Sarkar- 1976, 
30-31). There is a considerable amount of 
evidence in both the Vedic and IheEpic-Puranic 
literature of their uncontrolled sex-relations 
which reacted on their wives and students 

Comparison with the Buddhist Teachers 

Inspite of the fact that Buddhist rules of 
respect (GhoshalT965, 584-585) due from the 
students to the teachers were almost identical 
with the Hindu rules of respect, one finds the 
Buddhist teachers much less authoritarian and 
avid than Hindu teachers in so far as; 

1. Both the Buddhist teachers and students 
lived in monasteries away from their 
homes while the Hindu teachers lived in 
their own homes anej often with their 
famibes but the Hindu students had to live 
at the homes of their teachers 

2 Both of them (Buddhist teachers and stu¬ 
dents) got out together for begging alms 
but a Hindu teacher was never heard of 
going out for alms,-alone or with students, 
but a Hindu student had to beg to provide 
for his own food, etc. as well as to help his 
teachers 

3. The Buddhist teachers had no material 
property of their own while the Hindu 
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teachers had m atenal property of their own 
— their homes, cattle, fields, gold etc 

4. The Buddhist students were under no 
obligation to make presents to their 
teachers on completion of their studies 
while the Hindu students were required by 
custom, an unwritten law, to make 
presents to their teachers to please them 
according to their abilities. Presents often 
happened to be very costly, especially 
when given by the sons of kings, mer¬ 
chants and other rich people, 

5. The Buddhist teachers were not inhibited 
by any caste feelings while the Hindu 
teachers were inhibited by feelings of caste 
and creed. 

Strength of the Hindu System 

The Hindu system of education was much 
more rigid than the Buddhist system, 'ftie Hindu 
system survived the Mohammedan invasion and 
regained its past glory to a large extent while the 
Buddhist system disappeared from India follow¬ 
ing the invasion. The Hindu system is much more 
pervasive and permanent than the Buddhist or the 
Muslim system of education in its impact upon 
the educational centres particularly on their 
teachers up to the present time 

The Muslim teachers at Muktabs and at 
Madrasahas could not be as assertive as their 
Hindu counterparts because of two principal 
reasons' 

1. Maulavis at the lower seals of learning 
were very much dependent upon the 
families whose children they taught and 

2. Ula ra as a l the higher sea ts of learning were 
also much controlled by the stale (Srivas- 
tava 1964,102). 

II 

The type of student-teacher relation found in 
ancient and medieval India was not found in 


British India, 'llic predominant feature of the 
period was the European versus the Indian or the 
ruler versus the ruled. Indians were to obey and 
Europeans to order The colonial character was 
very much manifest in every walk of life The 
educational sphere could not remain free from the 
long arms of the colonial oclopu.s. 

Race: The Spring-board of Discrimination 

Indian teachers were not at all much 
honoured people in the Indian educational 
centers, high or low. It was the European teacher 
who counted arid was much respected not be¬ 
cause he was a scholar but because he was 
European. Indian teachers, though many of them 
famous scholars, were always at bay because 
they were Indiums or "natives". Racial difference 
was the spring-board of all discrimination 
Europeans were always supposed to be superior 
while Indians always inferior. Gokhale wrote, for 
an Intcr-racial Problems Gonlerence, a paper in 
which he said, inter alia," ... 'Phis attitude, this 
ruling race idea, prevented an appreciation of the 
capacity or claims of the Indian people. There 
was no inclination to recognize any form of 
equality or even near equality" (Sinha. 1966, 
142-143), 

In 1887, Sir Charles Croft, Director of Public 
Instruction, liked to see Asulosh Mookherjee, the 
"promising young mathematician about whom he 
had heard so much" (Sinha;l966, 8). They met 
and talked for a long time. Sir Croft was satisfied 
and offered Asutosh Mookherjee an appointment 
in the Presidency College. But Asutosh Mook¬ 
herjee insisted on honourable terms—"the same 
status and pay as European members of the 
Education Service" (Sinha;l966, 8), Sir Croft 
was very much surprised and said : " ... how 
could you expect the status and pay of European 
members of the Education Service ? It was an 
impossible dcmand"(Sinha:1966,9). 

"Those were days of racial exclusiveness 
and administrative partiality," wrote Nripendra 
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Chandra Baneijee (a famous teacher of his time) 
in his autobiography, "when the best of Indians 
trained in Europe and recruited to the Educational 
Service, were always placed below the third rate 
crass Englishman or Scotchman even from Edin¬ 
burgh, or Dundu or Aberdeen, not to mention 
Cambridge or Oxford and London in the Service 
cadre, and these first-rate men got two-thirds of 
the salary of the average European, for no other 
fault than that of colour" (Baneijee:l974, 39). 

The vicious discrimination between 
teachers, under the British rule, most adversely 
affected the students in their relation to their 
teachers. They were not trained or taught to 
honour the teacher as teacher. Tlie prejudice of 
race was inculcated into their young minds. TTiey 
too were expected to honour the European 
teachers more than the Indian teaches becauseof 
the supposed racial or status difference, 

While writing about the relation between the 
teacher and.the teacher at the Fort William Col¬ 
lege, Sisir Kumar Das said: "The European 
teachers controlled the pobey and the Indian 
teachers obeyed the orders. The British teachers 
in the college were not only inferior to their 
European counterparts, they were also inferior to 
their Indian colleagues, in respect of their 
knowledge of Indian languages. And yet the In¬ 
dian scholars were not treated at part with the 
European scholars. That created a silent tension 
in the academic life of the College of Fort Wil¬ 
liam. The relation between the European and the 
Indian teacher was not based on academic terms 
they were not teachers belonging to two different 
establishments but they belonged to two 
categories, those of Sahibs and of Munshis. The 
raunshis did their work well for which they were 
paid and often rewarded but they failed to be 
creative even when they had the power" 
(Das:1978,106). 


Attitudes of Indian Students 

The Indian students, geared up under such a 
background, could not be generally respectful to 
the teachers but they had to maintain a facade of 
respect to them because of the fear of punishment 
and the prevailing subject-like attitudes to the 
masters, The European teachers, in general, had 
no genuine love or sympathy for the Indian stu¬ 
dents And the Indian students were aware of it. 
They were brought up in an atmosphere of 
neglect and indignity, Their consciousness of 
being treated as subjects or natives hindered them 
from being spontaneous in the flow of their heart¬ 
felt respect towards their teachers — European 
teachers in particular. 

Under the English system of education, the 
Indian students were gradually losing their In- 
dianness — they were being initiated in an alien 
culture This fact might have abenated them from 
the Indian masses and also their Indian teachers 
but did not bring them close to the European 
people and teachers There was always a dis¬ 
tance, this way or that way, between the teachers 
and the students. 

Thesludents were conscious that their future 
was not bright, for they were being trained to be 
' clerks or to hold tfle lower rank of civil service, 
always to assist the European masters to rule the 
country—their own country. Schools or colleges 
were mere factories for producing a loyal second 
level of leadership in India 

0 ne of the basic aims of education, under the 
EngUsh rule, was to raise, out of Indians, a "class 
of men", in the words of Macaulay, "Indian in 
blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinion, in morals and intellect" 
(Parikh: 1959,120). The whole British scheme of 
education was an exercise in mentaUy preparing 
the Indians to accept the British rule for ages. 
How could the students be wholp-hearledly 
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respectful to the teachers who were playing im¬ 
portant roles in perpetuating the British cultural 
impenali'sra ? 

It was the educational or cultural exploita¬ 
tion that, largely, motivated the Indian students 
to plunge themselves in the Independence Move¬ 
ment and to play the leading roles in achieving 
independence. 

Situation on the Campus 

The Britishers were rude and offensive 
everywhere (PoddarT977, 2) wherever they 
came in contact with the Indians, from the streets, 
to the campus and law was of no avail to Indians. 
In the words of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, 
"The situation would be aggravated if any 
Britishers on the college staff were rude or offen¬ 
sive to us," and "unfortunately such instances 
were not rare. Before my time on several oc¬ 
casions English professors had been thrashed by 
the students. These stories were carefully 
Chronicled and handed down from generation to 
generation. During my first year in college I bad 
some personal expenences of them but they were 
not of a senous nature, though those were enough 
to stir up bitterness" (Gopalil978,53-54). 

It IS known to many that in 1916 the repeated 
misbehaviour of Oaten, Professor in English of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, towards the 
Indian students infunated them so much that they 
had beaten the professor black and blue, knowing 
for certain that the principal of the college would 
not punish the professor. Oaten was not the only 
Britishers to misbehave with Indian students. 
There were many more. 

Indian students' violent reactions to the of¬ 
fensive behaviour of their European teachers 
give us enough to estimate the surging hostUe 
rnentaUty of the Indian students towards the 
European teachers who almost hated the Indian 
students. 

Student-teacher Relation 

In general, the student-teacher relation was 


not warm The European teachers could not love 
the Indian students while the European Students 
could not respect the Indian teacliers. Relation of 
the students with their teacliers of Presidency 
College and Fori William College well illustrates 

It. 

The relation between the students and the 
Munshis [Indian teachers] was also partly deter¬ 
mined by this tension [tension as referred to 
above between the European and Indian 
teachers]. "The students, at least many of them, 
hardly had any respect for those Munshis and 
quite a few of them misbehaved with them" 
(Das.1978,107). 

Three instances (Das;l978,107-109) may be 
cited where the students of Fort William College 
insulted and even beaten their Indian teachers on 
flimsy grounds and when the insulterl teachers 
prayed for justice, the students’ offensive be¬ 
haviour was only condemned without any 
punishment in the form of expulsion, etc,- 

1. In 1806, Inglish, a student, chastised Mun- 
shi NazaruUah with a horse-whip after for¬ 
cibly taking away the chair on which the 
teacher was seated. 

2. In 1810, Ananda Chandra Shaitna, a Mun- 
shi in Sanskrit-Bengali establishment, was 
beaten by a student called Kennedy for 
allegedly being unable to give the meaning 
of a word. In fact, the meaning given by 
the teacher did not conform to the wrong 
meaning given in Foster's dictionary. 

3. In the following year, Munshi Gholam 
Husen was struck on the shoulder with a 
whip by a student nam'ed Collins because 
the student was vexed by the long and 
tedious explanation given by the teacher. 
In a statement Collins wrote, "he was not 
aware that these people [Indian teachers] 
were entitled to be considered as 
gentlemen" (Das; 1978,109). 
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Respected European Teachers 

It has to be noted in this connection that all 
the European teachers were not haughty and ar¬ 
rogant. There were a few European tejichers (like 
Me Cann in Mathematics, H.M. Percival' in 
English, H.R. .Tames and others of Presidency 
College) whom the Indian s tudents respected and 
relation with them and their students was har¬ 
monious 

But the number of such teachers as referred 
to above was small, too small to stem the general 
tide of haughty, arrogant and authoritarian al¬ 
titudes of the teachers — European teachers. The 
Indian students under the rude and offensive 
European teachers could not, naturally, feel satis¬ 
fied Their discontents were smouldering under a 
cover They could not respect the teachers be¬ 
cause of their discriminatory and discourteous 
behaviour, Yet they had to maintain a show of 
respect because of the prevailing conditions of 
society and state. The long continued exploita¬ 
tion of the students found expression in the Indian 
Independence Movement dragged on from 1905 
to 1946. After Independence was won, they had 
to revert to the classes but much more conscious 
of their power, rights, duties and self-prestige 
than ever before (Aikara;l977, 54-55). 

Ill 

In the post-independent India, the teacher- 
student relation started on a new plane—without 
any racially superior people dominating or dic¬ 
tating a racially infenor people. Nonetheless, 
there was no basic change to the tone of relation 
because there was, immediately after Inde¬ 
pendence, no new set of values emerging. The 
values ingrained in the Indians under the 
Europeans for more than a century still began to 
work and affect the attitudes of the teachers 
towards their students. The authoritarian and 
conservative outlook of the teachers continued 
(Kabir:1958,10), They were not immediately 


aware that they weie dealing with changed stu¬ 
dents — students who had successfully battled 
against the Britishers in winning freedom for 
them and their country, that present students were 
much more conscious of their power, self- 
respect, rights and duties, that they should not be 
dealt with in the same manner as they were dealt 
with by the European teachers, in the changed 
perspective and, to deal with them in same way, 
would prove perilous 

But this happened. The students soon started 
reacting, sometimes violently against their 
teachers and the whole educational authority. In 
a foreword dated 28 August 1954 to Humayun 
Kabir’s bcxi]!iStudent Unrest —Causes and Cure 
(1958), Jawaharlal Nehru cautioned the people 
concerned against student indisciphne while nar¬ 
rating a few ugly incidents including those in 
which the teachers, invigilators and others were 
humiliated and even beaten by the students Stu¬ 
dent indiscipline thus started from as early as 
1952-53 m Independent India. It assumed alarm¬ 
ing proportions gradually. 

The imperial power left India in 1947 but the 
imperial temperament used to obedience and 
compliance continued to rule the educational 
centres The leachers used to unquestioning 
obedience during the British period expected the 
same conduct from their students even after the 
end of the Bntish era in India It encouraged 
conformity to the views of the teachers and dis¬ 
courage independent thinking (Pankh: 1959, 
123). 

The students’ expectation of sympathetic 
and humane behaviour from their teachers in 
Independent India suffere a rude shock. And this 
again le them to treat their Indian leachers as 
much in the same way as they treated their 
European teachers before Independence. 

What is clear is that the teachers changed — 
from Europeans into Indians—but the treatment 
the students received at the hands of the teachers 
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before and after Independence continued to 
remain more oi less the same. 

Conclusion 

It emerges clearly, after a study of the 
teacher-student Relation in the historical perspec¬ 
tive, that there i^ a positive link between the past 
and the present 

The authontanan and self-centred attitudes 
of the present teachers may be traced to the 
similar attitudes of the ancient Hindu teachers 
though structurally modem colleges are better 
compared with the Buddhist vihars than the 
Hindu Gurukula systems The teachers of to-day, 
as those of the past, expect too much respect from 
their students while themselves remaitung blind 
to the students’ natural expectations from them 
From the hoary past to the present, the teachers 
were what they arc to-day with, of course, peri¬ 
odic breaks under some extraneous pressure but 
when the Indian teachers could not be 
authontarian, others could. The chain, however, 
remains unbroken. The British period was one 
such period when the Indian teachers failed to 


assert in their relation to their student.s bcaiuse 
they were the subjugated people, Hut the teachers 
were assertive or authoritarian, noi the Indian 
teachers but the European (British in particular) 
teachers. 

I’he present protesting spree, restlessness, 
loss of respect to teachers, among others, arc but 
reactions to the injustices, through the centuries, 
done to the mute students made aware only of 
their duties and not of their rights. Centuries of 
deprivations of what were due lo them, have very 
naturally awakened them to defend their own 
interests against the onslaughls from others in¬ 
cluding their teachers 

Post-independence students, much con¬ 
scious of their power and of a s irong sense of their 
rights, so long neglected, now easily protest 
against any action from the teachers and others, 
which they consider wrong or unjustified. So 
long, the students feared the authority but, now, 
the lime has come when the authority has come 
to fear the students (Iyengar;1971,213). 
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Organizational Climate in Schools 


(Dr) S P. Anand 

Ikadei, Re^^iomil College ofMicnlion, liliubimeswm 


T he almosphcre in which the school conducts 
itself ]s technically known as its organiza¬ 
tional climate. The psychO'Cmolional environ¬ 
ment in which the process of education lakes 
place in schools speaks for their organi/ational 
climates, It is this climate which can be found 
conducive for the teachers to teach and the stu¬ 
dents may also feel like learning in it, The other 
side of the com is that school organizational 
climate may work to develop an apathy in the 
minds of the teachers for teaching and at the same 
time It can prove to be instrumental in creating a 
distaste for learning m Ihe minds of the learners. 
It may be said that organizational climate projects 
the nature of a teaching-learning situation that is 
believed to prevail in a school, 

Sharma (1971) has reported that there was a 
significant positive relationship between or¬ 
ganizational chmale and school academic index. 
However, Amamath (1980) has concluded that 
there was no positive relationship between or¬ 
ganizational climate and academic achievement 
of the students Till date, Pradhan (1990) has 
come to record that the students’ academic 


acincvcmcnt bear.s a significant and positive 
coefficient of correlation whereas their creativity 
and patterns ol adjustments have no significant 
relationship with school organr/aiional climate. 

Gandhi (1977), Gupta (1978), Aclisai 
(1978), Dishit (1980), Rastogi (1981), and Shah 
(1980) have made correlational studies of school 
climate with other variables like heacimasLere’ 
behaviour, personality of teachers, self-concept 
and socio-economic status of students. 'Hie re¬ 
searchers, in their findings, do not seem to be in 
perfect conformity with each other. 'Tlie author 
[eels the primary need of analysing Ihc school 
organizational climate as such. The present study 
IS an attempt in this direction 

Sample 

The study included 410 students ol Class X 
(226 boys and 184 girls) of four schools. 

The schools included in this study have a 
distinction of their own among the community of 
schools of the society The schools I, II and III 
come under three different organizations of the 
Government of India. School IV is run by an 
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Missionary organization. ITie first three schools 
are considered to be well financed and taken care 
of by the Central Government. The fourth school 
IS run by public donations and students’ pay¬ 
ments towards their fee accounts. With thcirdif- 
feient governing bodies at the helm of affairs and 
with their separate charters of objectives, each of 
these four schools is considered to have a unique 
personality of its own. 

Too) 

In such like studies, researchers have mostly 
used the available Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire, OCDQ, prepared by 
Halpin and Croft (1963) in its original or 
modified form. The author was, however, not 
satisfied with this popular tool for the purpose of 
the present study He, therefore, developed at his 
own a School Organizational Chmate Inventory 
for the collection of data for this study 

Tlie School Organizational Climate (soc) 
Inventory is a Likert type Inventory. It has 100 
statements (50 +ive and 50 -ive), Students, 
teachers, principal, administration and ser¬ 
vices/facilities available in a school are con¬ 
sidered to be the generators of school 
organizational climate. Each of the five gener¬ 
ators of soc has been illustrated with 20 (10 +ivc 
and 10 - ive) statements. Reliability and validity 
of the Inventory has been duly established. 


The soc Inventory is applicable on students, 
teachers and principal. The Inventory studies the 
school organizational chmate as is perceived by 
these three mam architects of school climate 
Each statement carries a weightage of four and 
the Inventory as such carries a maximum score 
of 400 which IS further distributed over to five 
generators of chmate with equal weightage of 80 
for each of these dimensions, 

Analysis and Interpretations 

The Inventory carries a maximum score of 
400 that measures the desirable school organiza¬ 
tional climate in its level of perfect perfection 
Keeping this 400 score as an index of 100 per cent 
desirable organizational climate, the level of ac¬ 
tually prevailing desirable organizational clim ale 
in a school can be evaluated in terms of its per¬ 
centage as ■ 

Desirable SOC = 

TOTALMEAN SCORE ON SOC INVENTORY . 


Let US examine the level of desirable soc 
prevailing in our sample schools 

The total scores of organizational climate in 
four schools individually as well as collectively 
are found to follow a pattern of normal distribu¬ 
tion. That permits us to interpret Table 1 as fol¬ 
lows . 


Table l 

Values or Central Tendency, SD and Levels of Desirable Schaol Organizational Climate 

Prevailing In Four Sihools 


School 

N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

I^veJ of SOC 

1 

94 

259 92 

269,97 

290 07 

43 64 

64,98% 

II 

SB 

296 54 

298,54 

302,54 

33 19 

74 13% 

III 

101 

213,46 

211.24 

206 80 

47,52 

53 36% 

IV 

127 

275 85 

375 67 

277,31 

38 82 

68.71% 

To lal 

410 

260 97 

269.78 

287.40 

50.83 

65 24% 
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School II -with 74,13 per cent and School II 
with 53.36 per cent desirable organizational 
climates give us the maximum and minimum 
bmits of the quality of desirable organizational 
climate prevailing in fourschools included in this 
study. 

Table 1 shows that different levels of 
desirable organizational climates prevail in each 
of the four schools. It has been found that mean 
values of school organizational climates differ 
significantly with respect to each other. The ‘t’ 
values in between mean saires ofsoC-s of schools 
have been found as: School I vs, School 11,111,IV 
as 6,40,6.97,2.63; School II vs School III, IV as 
14.08, 4.40; School III vs School IV as 10.40. It 
can be said that there is a significant difference 
between the average levels of desirable organiza¬ 
tional cUmatc in fourschools SchoolII gives the 
best of sex: to the desirable level of 74,13 per cent 
which is Significantly better than the rest of three 
schools. School IV having 68 71 per cent level of 


III Lastly, School I has better quality of or¬ 
ganizational climate than that of school III only. 
It may be concluded that schcxil III with only 
53.36 percent level of its desirable organizational 
climate significantly falls below the levels of 
climates (desirable) prevailing in schcxils I, II and 
IV. 

2. Numbei of Students, Perceiving Their School 
Otganizational Climate as Very Good, Good, 
Average, Poor and Very Poor Quality 

As against 100 per cent level of desirable 
organizational climates in schools, we have 
found that actually in the four schools of this 
study, it exists to Ihelevcis of 64.98,74.13,53 36 
and 68,71 per cent only. Here it is being ex¬ 
amined as to how many students perceive the 
organizational climates of their schools as very 
good, gorxJ, average, poor and very poor This 
classilicalion has been visualized on theprinciple 
of continuum on a linear scale. 


Quality afSOC 
1 Very good 
2, Good 
3 Average 
4, Poor 
5 Very poor 


Range of Score on SOC liiyeiilory 
H0% and above 
60 lo 79% 

40 10 59% 

20 lo 39% 
up lo 19% 


desirable organizational climate is definitely bet- On the basis of the above classification, we 
ter than the climate prevailing in Schools I and arrive at the following table. 

Fable 2 

Number or Students Perceiving Ihe School Organizational CUnmlc of Their Schools 
as Very Good, Good, Average, Poor and Very Poor Qiiallly 


Organization Climate 

1 

11 

SCHOOLS 

111 

IV 

Tolal 

Very good 

4(4,25) 

24(27 27) 

1(1.00) 

15(1181) 

44(10 73) 

Good 

64(68 08) 

60(68,18) 

29(28,71) 

94(74,01) 

247(60 24) 

Average 

24(25 30) 

4(4.54) 

55(54,45) 

17(13,38) 

100(24.39) 

Poor 

2(2 12) 

00 

16(15 84) 

1(.30) 

19(4 64) 

Very poor 

00 

GO 

GO 

00 

GO 
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In school II, there are 4(4.54 per cent) stu¬ 
dents who perceive the climate in their school as 
of average quality whereas the rest of 84(Q5 46 
per cent) students find this organizational climate 
as very good (27,27 percent) and good (68.18pcr 
cent) On the other hand, in school III, there arc 
only 29(28.71 per cent) and 1(1% per cent) stu¬ 
dents who perceive their schcxil oigamzational 
climate as good and very good. Tabic 2 reveals 
that more than 70 percent students of school III, 
do not find the organizational climate of their 
school good at all And there are also 16(15 84 
per cent) studenLs of thi.s schcxil find their or¬ 
ganizational climate as of even poor quality That 
way, School II and School III pre sent a very 
contrasting number ol students perceiving their 
school chmate as of very good, good, average and 
poor quality. 

School IV claims a better climate than 
School I. In School IV, 94 (74 per cent) and 15 
(11,81 per cent) studenLs perceive the climate in 
their school as good and very good whereas there 
ate only 4 (4 25 per cent) and 64(68.08 per cent) 
students in School I who characterise the or¬ 
ganizational climate prevailing in their schools as 


very good and good, respectively However, 
School II s till gives more num ber of studen ts who 
find their school climate better than that found by 
the number ol students of School IV 

It is but very essential that for an effective 
process of education to run, school organization¬ 
al climate needs to be very good and it should also 
be perceived as such by all students When in 
reality, the things are not found as desired, this 
may be examined as under 

3 Conliihulion of Students, Teachei s, Pi incipal, 
Administi ation and Sendees Towards the 
Development of Desirable School Organization¬ 
al Clininte 

The soc Inventory attributes a maximum 
same of 80 to lecord the contribution of students, 
teachers, principal, administration and services 
towards the development ol desirable organiza¬ 
tional climates in their respective schools How 
do these genet ators (Dimensions) of school or¬ 
ganizational climate(SOC)diffcr in themselves in 
their respective schools in thcir contribution may 
be examined as below. 


lAuir 3 

Slgnincanie of DUTcrence ^el^Teen the Meun Scores orSludcnts, TeBchers, Principal, Aclminislnillon and 
Services as Their Conlribullon Tasvnrds the Qcvelopmenl of Desirnhie Cliniules in Schools 


1 Values. De^veeIl ihc Means 


School 

Gcneraiors 

Mean 

SD 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

Sludenls 

51 36 

9 46 

,18 

3 38 

,41 

25 


Teachers 

51,ts 

6 57 


4 00 

,30 

,13 


Pilncipnl 

56.47 

11.15 



3,42 

3 47 


AtIniiiiisUalion 

50.72 

11 96 




,16 


Services 

50 99 

10 56 





II 

Students 

57.22 

8 52 

,78 

2 99 

3 00 

3 64 


Teachers 

56,32 

6 57 


4 34 

431 

4,95 


Pniicipal 

60,75 

7,04 



05 

82 


Administration 

60 80 

7,18 






Services 

61 66 

7 67 
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Siudeiiis 

4i2L 

12,49 

1 55 

1 13 

38 

155 

Teachei'i 

id,88 

10 23 


37 

1 17 

,19 

Pnncipal 

43 29 

10 80 



80 

51 

Admin islralioii 

4190 

120H 




t21 

Services 

44,23 

13 33 





Sludciils 

5i,25 

8.37 

.5.94 

4 66 

7 13 

34 

Teachers 

57 31 

7 88 


68 

L.35 

5.32 

Principal 

5() 56 

9 70 



171 

4 3.5 

Adnilni'ilralion 

58 45 

7 78 




6 2S 

Seivices 

50 82 

H.35 






An interesting phenomenon is revealed from 
Table 3, In School III where the desirable or¬ 
ganizational climate has been found to be only 
53.36 per cent — the lowest one as oimpared to 
other three schools — the five generators of this 
climate make no significant difference among 
themselves in respect of their contributions. In 
School II where the desirable organizational 
climate is found to be 74,13 percent — the max¬ 
imum one — it is noticed that principal, ad¬ 
ministration and services in themselves make an 
equal contribution which is significantly more 
than the almost equal contribution made by the 
students and the teachers in this school. Similar¬ 
ly, in School I, it is found that the principal makes 
a significantly more conlribulion towards the 
development of desirable school organizational 
climate as against almost the same amount of 
contribution being made by the rest of four gen¬ 
erators of climate in this school In School IV, the 


teachers, principal- and administration con¬ 
tributes significantly more towards the creation 
of de.sirable organizational climate than what is 
being made by the students and services at the 
same level. 

One common element that emerges from the 
above discussion is that in Schools I, II and IV, 
their principals have never been left behind any 
of the other four generators of organizational 
climates. Thalju.stifics to say that principal as the 
caplam ol the ship of the school must take a lead 
in showing the path and .set an example before the 
students and the teachers to play their role as 
effectively as is expected from them in the 
development of desirable organizational climate 
in schools In ou r sam pic, the principal of School 
II lags nowhere behind and the principal of 
School III surpasses none of the generators of 
organizational climates. 


Table 4 

Slgnllkance of Difference Bel-ween (he Mean Scores Allrlbuted to the Conlrlbutlons Mode Bj Students, 
Teachers, Principal, Admlnlslrallon and Services Towards the Development of School Or^anlzallonB] Cllmales 


Contributors 

School 

Mean 

SD 

1 Values Belween Ihe Schools 

2 3 4 

1 Students 

I 

5i.36 

9.46 

4.40 

6.42 

08* 


11 

57,22 

8,52 


10 36 

5,10 


III 

42,21 

12,49 



6 92 


IV 

5125 

8 37 
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2 Teachers 

r 

51 15 

9.29 

4 38 

5 23 

5 22 


11 

5f, 32 

6.57 


10 11 

1 iO’- 


Ill 

43 88 

10 23 



10 91 


IV 

57.31 

7 88 




3, Pnnclpal 

I 

56 47 

11 15 

2.38'" 

8,39 

OO* 


11 

60 75 

7,04 


13 33 

3 67 


III 

43 29 

to 80 



9.61 


IV 

56 56 

9 70 




4 Administ¬ 

1 

50.72 

11,96 

6,95 

5 12 

5,48 

ration 

II 

60,80 

7 18 


13 31 

2,28 


III 

41 90 

12 08 



1199 


IV 

58,45 

7 7B 




5, Services 

I 

50 99 

10,.56 

7.84 

3 95 

.11* 


II 

61 66 

7 67 


6 95 

8 40 


III 

44,23 

13 33 



3 96 


IV 

50 82 

1135 





4. A Comparison of the Contributions Made by 
the Students, Teachers, Principal, Admtnistra- 
tion and Services in a School Towards the 
Development of its Desirable Organizational 
Climate 

From Table 4 it may be found that out of 30 
values of t, only four are not significant, 

From Table 1, it mpy be recollected that 
levels of desirable organizational climate differs 
significantly from school to school in respect of\ 
all the four schools included in this study. Here, 
in Table 4, the significant values of t show that 


each one of the five generators of school or¬ 
ganizational climate differs significantly in their 
contributions from school to school. In other 
words, as a whole, all the generators of organiza¬ 
tional climates count towards the significant dif¬ 
ference which is found to exist in the levels of 
desirable organizational climates in the four 
schools of this study In practical imphcations, it 
may be said that the students, teachers, principal, 
administration and services available in schools 
need to be geared up in unison to achieve the 
maximum level of desirable organizational 
climates in one and all schools. 


Matrix of (he Coefncienl ofCorrelBlloiis Detween the Scores ofFtve Generators of School Organizational 

Climate as Perceived by 188 Students 


Genera lots I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Toial 

1. Students 

63 

.62 

,69 

.45 

78 

2 Teachers 


SO 

,68 

55 

,78 

3 Principal 



,69 

62 

83 

4. Administration 




.67 

.89 

S Services 





78 
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5. Co]relation Between the Conti ibiilion Made 
by theStudenls, Teachet s,Pi incipal,Adiiiiniitra- 
tian and Seij’ices in a School Towaidx the Deve¬ 
lopment of its Desirable Oi ganizational Climate 

It may be interpreted from Tabic 5 that there 
is a significant positive correlation between the 
contributions made by the students, teachers, 
principal, administration and services of the 
school towards the development of its desirable 
organizational climate 

Highlights of the Study 

1. Adequately financed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and acclaimed to be the best schools by 
the people, as against 100 per cent, three 
schools I, II and III have 64 98 per cent, 
74,13 per cent and 53 36 per cent levels of 
desirable organizaiional climates, respec¬ 
tively, Idiis gives rise to an anxiety to think 
of the healthy teaching-learning situations 
that might be prevailing in the majority of 
schools in the mainstream of the society. It 
needs to be promptly looked into in the in¬ 
terest of running an effective system oJ 
education in the country as a whole. 

2. Self-financed and managed by a Missionary 
organization. School IV claims to have 
67 71 per cent level of desirable organiza¬ 
tional climate. Such like privately-governed 
institutions need be encouraged to serve the 
cause of man-building m the society. 

3. There is a close positive relationship be¬ 
tween the roles played by the students, 
teachers, principal, administration and .ser¬ 


vices available in ihc scIkkiI to develop us 
desirable organizational climate It follows 
that eventually all (he five generators ol 
school climate are re,sponsible lor tlie exist¬ 
ing level ol healthy teaching-learning situa¬ 
tion Hull IS believed to he pievailing in a 
conccinedschool. It i.s very much wairantcd 
lhai Ihc sludenls, teachers and principal 
.should make a well-cixirdinalcd and con¬ 
certed clforl towards Lhc achicvcmcnl of a 
maximum ol desirable organizational 
climate in Ihcir respective schcxils, 

4 'fhc principal of a school is expected to play 
a pivolal role in the generation of a con¬ 
ducive and congenial teaching-learning 
.situation in the school The puncipal with his 
administration must act as a pace-setter and 
should he second lo none in the development 
of desirable organizalional climate in liis 
school 

The quality of education depends upon the 
quality of prevailing orgam/alional climates in 
schools Crciiiion ol lieallhy teaching-learning 
situations in schools a.s a first and foremost step 
means lo abide by ‘Well begun is half done’ 
Unforlunalcly, even when all the concerned 
people are really concerned over Ihe slate of 
alfairs prevailing in .schools, nothing very sub¬ 
stantial .seems being done lo bring about a cogni¬ 
sable improvement in this situation. A momen¬ 
tous movement needs lo be launched lor the 
development of an optimum level of desirable 
organiztiiional climates in our ,schix)ls. 
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T he, impQrtan(|;c of values in humiin life nnd 
existence need not be overcmpliasized. 
One’s behaviour totally depends on the values 
one cherishes Under normal circumstances, 
one’s choice of a profession is decided by one’s 
values One's interest in a prolcssion, too, is 
influenced by the same. Therefore, if one is to 
become an effective teacher, one should jxissess 
the rquired set of values that go'lo the making 
of a good and an effeclivc teacher T'hcrefore 
there is every need to investigate the value-pau 
terns of the teachers, 

Singh (1974) found that the teachers scored 
the highest pn social and theoretical values and 
the lowest on economic and political values. He 
further found that the age of the teachers caused 
significant differences among them in respect of 
their religious and pohtical values and they dif¬ 


fered in their value orientation on the basis of the 
subjects they taught. Patel (1079) lound that on 
social, political, economic and religious value,s, 
the older teachers scoicd signilicantly higher 
than the younger teachers, while on acsthelicand 
democratic values, the youngei teachers scored 
significantly higher than the older teachers, flut 
he foumi no signifieanl clilfereiicc heiwecn them 
in respect of theoretical, ethical, philosophical 
and scientific values, He further found that on 
religious and aesllieiic values, the women 
teachers scoied higher than the men teachers, 
while on political value, the men teachers scored 
higher than the women teachers. Hut it was found 
by Kumari (1981) that the men leacheis scored 
better points on aesthetic, political and social 
values than the women teachers, while both of 
them expressed high preference for the theoreli- 
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cal value Thus Lhe sex seems to aftect value 
patterns and so also tigc Bhushan (1979), too, 
found signilicant differences between prospec¬ 
tive men and women teachers in respect of certain 
instrumental values But according to Kundu 
(1982), the profile analysis of sex variables failed 
to show signiliaint diflerence in value patterns 
In one inteiesting study, Raj (1981) lound that 
Indian teacliers are better than their Chtiopian 
counterparts in respect of religious value It is • 
generally believed that the values ol the teachers 
influence the values of their wards But De (1974) 
found no signilicant relation between the values 
of the teachers and their pupils. 

In the picsenl study the value-patterns of the 
teacheis, who undergo in-scrvice training in the 
Directorate of Distance Uduaition, Annamalai 
Univeisity, as related to their sex, age and the 
subjects they teach in schools arc investigated, 

Olijeetives 

'fhe objectives ol the present investigation 
were as follows 

1. To find out il there was any significtinl dif- 
feience between men and women teachers in 
respect ol tlic six values, vi/ 4'hoorclical, 
Economic, Aesthetic, Social, Political and 
Religious, 

2 To find out if there was any Signilicant dif- 
Icrence between science teachers and 
humanities teachers in respect of the six 
values, vi7. Theoretical, Economic, Aes¬ 
thetic, Social, Political and Religiou.s 

3. 'I’o find out if ilicre was any signilicant dif¬ 
ference between the teachers up to 30 years 
of age tind the teacliers above 30 years ol age 
in respect of the six values, viz. Theoretical, 
Economic, Aesthetic, Social, Political and 
Religiou.s 

Null Hypotheses 

The following Nulil lypotheses were framed 
for the purpose of verification in this study 


1 There was no signifiaintdiffeience between 
men and women teachers in respect of 

(a) I'heoretiail value, 

(b) Eainomic value, 

(c) Aesthetic value, 

(d) Scxmil value, 

(e) Politieil value, and 

(f) Religious value 

2. There was nosignihamt difference between 
science teachers and humanities teachers in 
respect of 

(a) Theoretical value, 

(b) Economic value, 

(c) Aesthetic value, 

(d) Social value, 

(c) Political value, and 
(I) Religious value 

3. There was no significanL difference between 
teachers up to 30 years ol age and teachers 
30 years ol age and above in respect of 

(a) 'Pheoretical value, 

(■b) Eainomic value, 

(c) Aesthetic value, 

(d) Social value, 

(c) Political value, and 
(I) Religious value. 

Sample 

Random sampling technique was used in the 
sclcclion of the sample of this study 

From 1,660 teachers who underwent M.Ed. 
through Distance Education Programmes of the 
Directorate of Distance Education, Annamalai 
University, Annainalainagar, Tamil Nadu, as 
m any as 415 Leachers were selecled for this study. 
The .sample consisted of the following sub- 
samples; Men=210, Women = 205, Science 
Teachers = 158; Humanities Teachers = 257; 
Teachers up to 30 years of age = 160, Teachers 
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30 ycare of age and above = 255. 

Tool 

In this investigation, Allporl-Vcrnon- 
Lindzey’s Scale of values was used, The relative 
prominence of the six basic values are measured 

Tm 

Meiiis and Standard Ucvlalkrei of Ihr Sir 


live ranking wa.s also lound out (Table 1), 
ll may be seen from 'I'able 1 that both men 
and women teachers gel the first rank in respect 
of the social value and the Iasi (sixth) rank in 
respect ol the Religious value vSimilarly, agree¬ 
ment between them is found in the fifth rank, toe. 

I-1 

alurfcScorfiorMcn and VVonirti TcBchco, 


Values 

Mean 

Men (N 

sn 

= 210) 

Kants 

Mean 

Wiinicn (N 

.S'I) 

= 205) 

Ranks 

Theorelical 

37 42 

6 49 

4 

41 33 

.5 75 

2 

Economic 

39 51 

6.89 

2 

10 12 

fl Sf, 

3 

Aesihelic 

38.42 

6,82 

3 

,39 02 

() SO 

.1 

Social 

50 1« 

7,33 

1 

49.23 

7 28 

1 

Pulilical 

36 41 

6,18 

5 

37 10 

7 21 

5 

Religious 

32,68 

6 33 

0 

36 2h 

7 IS 

6 

by this scale. 



In iTOlh the easc.s ihe political \ 

•alue gcl.s the fifth 


Statistical Treatment of the Data and 
Interpretation 


rank, 


'l*hc test or.signilicancc was used in order to 
verify the Null Hypotheses I (a),(b),(c),(d),(e) 
The means and the standard devuitioas of the and (f). Ociails of the calcuUitioas arc given in 
value scores of the men and women teachers were Tabic 2 
calculated for all the six values and ihcir rCvSpec- 

lADieZ 

Slgniricanl of the DUTerence Between the Metins of the Six Val(ie'>,Seorr& of Men »nd AVomen Ttachch 


Values 

Sub-samples 

N 

M 

SD 


C'R 

Significance 








at 0,01 Ixvel 


Men 

210 

37 42 

6 49 




Theorelical 

Women 

20S 

41.3.3 

5 75 

0 60 

6 52 

Signiticiinl 


Men 

210 

39 51 

6,H9 




Economic 

Women 

205 

40,12 

6 SO 

0,66 

0 92 

Not Slgnitlcanl 


Men 

2i0 

38,42 

6.H2 




Aesihelic 

Women 

205 

39.02 

6.80 

0 67 

0 90 

Noi SignilkanI 
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Men 

210 

50 la 

7 33 




Social 

Women 

205 

49 23 

7 28 

0 72 

132 

Not Significant 


Men 

210 

36 41 

6 18 




Polilical 

Women 

205 

37 10 

7 21 

0 66 

105 

Nol Signilicaiil 


Men 

210 

32 6B 

6 33 




Religious 

Women 

205 

36,28 

7.18 

0,67 

5 37 

Signiticaiit 


(df=413; pf 2 5Q) 

Except in the aises of theoretical value and 
religious value, the dilfercnce between the men 
and women teachers is not significant at 0 01 
level for the other values Therefore, null 


The means and thestandard deviations of the 
value scores ot the science and the humanities 
teachers were calculated and their relative rank¬ 
ing of the values was also found out (Table 3) 


I’linLc 3 

Meanii and SUindard Deviations of the SLv Values Scores ofScicncc and HiimanUic!i Tcachcn 


Values 

Menu 

Science (N = 

SD 

158) 

Ranks 

Mean 

Hunianiiies )N 

SD 

=257) 

Ra Ills 

Tlieoiclic.il 

38,2i 

6,12 

3 

39 14 

6 20 

2 

Economic 

39 14 

7 12 

2 

35 42 

6 42 

b 

Aesthelic 

36 14 

6 30 

5 

39 10 

6 28 

3 

Social 

41 07 

7,01 

1 

40,28 

,6 98 

1 

Polilical 

37 6K 

6 72 

4 

38 52 

6 43 

4 

Religious 

322 12 

6 21 

6 

36 11 

6 18 

5 


hypotheses 1(a) and 1(f) arc rejected and other 
null hypotheses (1(b), 1(c), 1(d) and 1(e)) arc 
retained, ITie mean of the theoretical value tor 
women (41,33) is higher than the mean ol the 
theoretical value for men (37 42) Similaily, the 
mean of the religious value for women (36 28) is 
higher than the mean of the religious value for 
men (32.68), 'Rius in respect of the aforesaid two 
values, the women are better than men teacheis 
The highest mean in both the cases is for the 
social value. This is desirable because the 
teachers arc expected to serve the society and 
carry out their social obligations to the full 


Both the science and humanities teachers 
score the first rank in respect of the social value 
and this is, as already observed, a desirable trend 
among teachers, But in respect of the religious 
value, the fifth rank is secured by the humanities 
teachers whereas only the last (sixth) rank is 
secured by the science teachers It is but natural 
that the science teachers are prone to be less 
religious than the humanities teachers 

The Test of Significance was used in order 
to verify null hypotheses 2 (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) 
and (H. Details of the calculations aie given in 
Table 4 
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I'ahii 4 

Signil'iciincc of (he Diffcrtnic Ddween (lit Mian', of llii' 8J\ Values 
Scores of Science nnil lliiiiianilles Teachers 


Values 

Sub-samples 

N 

M 

SD 

D 

CR 

.Signiticance nl 

0 01 Ixvcl 


Science 

158 

38 21 

6 12 




Theorelical 

Ilumanilies 

257 

39 14 

(1,20 

0 62 

t 50 

Not Signilicanl 


Science 

15B 

39 14 

7.12 




Economic 

Ilumaiiilie.s 

257 

35 42 

6 42 

0,69 

5 39 

.Signilicanl 


Science 

158 

3f) 14 

6,30 




Aeiiitieiic 

lluinanilics 

257 

39 10 

6 28 

0 64 

4,63 

SIgnificani 


Science 

158 

41.07 

7.01 




Social 

Humaiiilles 

2.57 

40 28 

6 98 

071 

I.It 

Noi Signilicanl 


Science 

158 

37 68 

6 72 




Folilicul 

Human ilies 

257 

38 52 

6 43 

0.67 

1 25 

Noi Signihc.iiU 


Science 

158 

32 12 

6.21 




Religious 

Hununlllcs 

257 

36,11 

6.18 

0 63 

6 33 

Significanl 


(clt = 4l3i p^2 59J 

In respecl of economic, aesthetic and 
religious values, the difference between the 
science and humanities teachers is significant at 
0.01 level, lliercfore, the null hypotheses 2(b), 
2(c) and 2(f) are to be rejected. In respect of 
theoretical, social and political values there is no 
significant difference between the two and, there¬ 
fore, null hypotheses 2(a), 2(d) and 2(c) arc to be 
retained In respect of the economic values, the 
mean of the science teachers (39.14) is higher 
than the mean of the humanities teachers (35.42). 
This IS not surprising because the science 
teachers are likely to be more pragmatic than the 


humanities teachers. But m respect of the means 
of the scores on the aesthetic and religious values 
the hu m am ties teachers (m ean 39,10 for aesthetic 
and mean 36.11 for religious values) are better 
than the science teachers (mean 36.14 for aes¬ 
thetic and mean 32,12 for religious values). This 
IS also in tunc with the nature of the subjects 
taught by the respective teachers. 

The means and the standard deviations of the 
value scores of the teachers up to 30 years of age 
and the teachers above 30 years of age were 
calculated and their ranking of the various values 
was also calculated (Table 5). 
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sy 

I Alll h 

Mean', and SlaneUnl DevLunns of Ihe Si\ Values Stores ol Teacheis Up lo 30 Years of Afte and Teachers Above 30 

Years of Ape 

Values 'leuclieis Up lo 30 Yeais ol Age Te.iclieis Above 30 veais of Age 



Mean 

(N=lb0) 

SD 

Ranks 

Mean 

(N=255) 

SD 

Ranks 

riieorelical 

34,62 

6 23 

5 

34.81 

6 82 

6 

Economic 

35 13 

6 21 

4 

36 42 

6 43 

2 

Aestlielit 

36 45 

5 66 

3 

36 63 

6 02 

5 

Social 

41) 11 

6 It 

1 

40 42 

0 62 

1 

Polilic.ll 

37 42 

6 34 

2 

3H 02 

6,42 

.3 

Religious 

32 OH 

0 OH 

(> 

37 11 

6 37 

4 


Here also bolh types ol teachers give first ihelic value gels the filth rank in respect of the 
rank to social value. But religious value, gels the teachers above 30 years ol age, whereas it gets 
last (sixth) rank in respect of teachers up to 30 the third rank in respect of the teachers up to 30 
years of age whereas the same gets the fourth rank years of age. 

in respect of the teachers above 30 ycais of age 'I’he test of significance was used in order lo 
It is but natural for the older people to be more verily null hypotheses 3(a), 3(b), 3(c), 3(d), 3(e) 
oriented towards religion than the comparatively and 3(1) Details of the calculations arc given in 
younger people, It is interesting to note dial aes- 'Fable 6. 

I AIll [' () 

Significance of Uic DilTcrencc lUlivccn Ihc Means, orilic Si\ Values Scores nTTeaihers Up la 30 Years of Age and 

Teachers Above 30 Years ol Age 


Values 

Sub-samples 

N 

M 

SD 

'’D 

CR 

Signilicance at 








0,01 Level 


Up to 30 
years of age 

160 

34.62 

6.23 




Theoretical 

Above 30 
years of age 

255 

34 Bl 

6 82 

0.65 

0 29 

Not Slgniticanl 


Up to 30 
veais of age 

160 

35 13 

6.21 




Economic 

Above 30 
years ol age 

255 

39,42 

6.43 

0.63 

6.81 

Significant 


Up lo 30 
years of Age 

160 

36,45 

5 99 




Aesthetic 

Above 30 
years of .age 

255 

36 63 

6.02 

0,61 

0 30 

Not Significant 
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Up 10 30 

year^ of age 160 ■10 11 6.11 

Social 

Above 30 

years, of .igf 255 40 42 6 02 

Up 10 30 

yciirs of <ige 160 37 42 6 34 

Polllical 

Above 30 

yealsofnge 255 3H 02 6.42 

Up lo 30 

vear'iof.lge 160 32 00 O.OH 

Religious 

Above 30 

years of age 255 37,11 6 37 


(dt = 413 P5259) 

In respect of economic and religious values, 
there IS significant difference between the 
teachers up to 30 years of age and the teachers 
above 30 years of age, Therefore, null hypotheses 
for 3(b) and 3(1) are to be rejected. The mean of 
the economic value scores of the teachers above 
30 years of age (39.42) is higher than the mean 
of the economic value scores of the teachers up 
lo 30 years of age (35.13) Similarly, the mean of 
the religious value scores of the teachers above 
30 years ot age (37 11) is higher than the mean 
of the religious value scores of the teachers up to 
30 years of age (32,08) Thus, the teachers above 
30 years of age are better than the teachers up to 
30 years of age in respect of economic and 
religious values In respect of theoretical, aes¬ 
thetic, social and political values, there is no 
significant difference between the teachers up to 
30 years of age and the teachers above 30 years 
of age. Therefore, the null hypotheses 3(a), 3(c), 
3(d) and 3(e) are lo be retained. 

Important Findings 

1. Among the value preferences by the 

teachers, social value gets the first rank 

2. ■ In respect of religious value, there is sig¬ 

nificant difference between the men and 


0 65 0 4H Nol Slgiliric.iiil 


0 64 0 94 Nol Signllic.ml 


0 62 0.11 Signiticnnl 


women teachers, between the science and 
humanities teachers and also between the 
teachers up to 30 years of age and the 
teachers above 30 years of age. ITie women 
teachers, humanities teachers and the 
teachers above 30 years of age are belter than 
the men teachers, science teachers and the 
teachers up to 30 years of age, respectively, 
in respect ot religious value. 

There is significant difference between the 
men and women teachers in respect of 
theoretical value and the women teachers 
(Mean=41.33) are better than the men 
teachers (Mean=37.42) in respect of this 
value 

There is significant difference between the 
science and humanities teachers in respect of 
economic value and the science teachers 
(Mean = 39,14) are belter than the 
humanities teachers (Mean=35.42) in 
respect of this value. 

There is significant difference between the 
science and humanities teachers in respect of 
aesthetic value. 

The humanities teachers (Mean=39.10) are 
better than the science teachers (Mea’n = 
36.14) In respect of this value. 
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i Tlicre is significiinl difference bclween the 
teachers up to 30 years of age and the 
teachers above 30 years of age in respect of 
cconoiTiic value and the teachers above 30 


years of age (Mean=39 42) are better than 



of this value, 
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Bevelopment and Standardization of a Social Responsibility Scale 


(Dr) SiiANTi Naval 
(Dr) G. S, Naval 

Faculty of Education, Ktinmn University, 
Alinora 


O NE of the most significant aims of our educa¬ 
tional institutions is to make adolescents 
socially more responsible. Social responsibility 
plays a vital role in determining the nature of 
social interactions, Social and national advance¬ 
ment depends on the nature of social interactions. 
Social responsibility tries to impart socially 
desirable characteristics among our student per¬ 
sonalities, It is a submixture of social norms, 
values, patterns and social learning. Appropriate 
feelings of social responsibility promote and 
m aintain social discipline more rationally, Dut in 
the prevailing system, there seems the problem 
of student unrest and irresponsible behaviour. 

May be, it is our changing social value sys¬ 
tem that inspires our school adolescents towards 
anti-social activities. In the present complex 
socio-cultural milieu it becomes very necessary 
to measure the social responsibility of college 
adolescents. I’he investigators, therefore, made 
an attempt to construct a scale for the measure¬ 
ment of social responsibility of college/school 


adokscents, 

Selection of the Technique of Scale 
Construction and Initial Items 

The investigators deployed the Scale 
Product Methods ot scale construction, which 
combines the Thurstone and Liken Method and 
was evolved by Eyseneck and Crown (1949), A 
laige number of statements reflecting different 
shades of social revsponsibility relating to iden¬ 
tified areas were collected initially from litera¬ 
ture. The social responsibility scale was thus 
theorised to have the following dimensions: 

1, Adolescenls’ faith, love and responsibilities 
in view of their family, 

2, Adolescents’ socially responsible behaviour 
with connection to school. 

3, Adolescents’ sociaUy responsible behaviour 
in the association. 

4 Adolescents' faith, respect, love and respon¬ 
sible attitude in relation to broader society. 
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After selecting the domain of social respon¬ 
sibility, 35 items describing each domain were 
made into a booklet. These 140 statcmenls/items 
aware conceived and written by the investigators 
on the basis of their past and present experiences 
of social and educational life Negative items 
were also made in these statements, Then these 
statements were distributed among sixteen 
judges. Among them seven lecturers were from 
the Faculty of Education, Kumaun University, 
Almora, five research scholars in education and 
four principals of intermediate colleges of Al- 
more town Besides formal instructions m the 
booklet, the judges were contacted personally 
and were acquainted with the objectives of the 
investigation, They were requested to judge the 
face value of each statement and not to reflect 
their feelings towards social responsibility On 
the basis of 75 per cent agreement of the judges, 
the following numberof statements were selected 
as mentioned in Table 1 

Item Analysis 

These 128 items were made into a booklet 
with necessary instructions The items were ad- 

Ta 

Dl&lribullon oflle 


ministered to 200 adolescents (100 male and 100 
female) of four Intermediate colleges of Almora 
town They were studying in XI and XI! stand¬ 
ards, The students were asked to mark right (✓) 
to the item if they thought it to be applicable to 
them and to mark cross (X) to the item which was 
not apphcablc to them. For every right marked 
positive item and every cross marked negative 
item the students were awarded one mark. For 
every cross marked positive item and for every 
right marked negative ilem, the students were 
awarded zero mark. After that total number of 
one mark and total number of zero mark were 
counted, "Bicn item analysis was computed to 
determ me as to how well the scale items differen¬ 
tiated between the criterion groups based on the 
total scores. For it the obtained scores were sub¬ 
jected to point-bi-senal coefficient of correlation, 
Those items which were found significant at .05 
confidence level and had positive correlation 
were selected and tho.se which were found insig¬ 
nificant at .05 level and had negative corrclalion 
were rejeclcd A clear piciurc of the results of 
Items analysis is presenled in Table 2. 

•E 1 

s (Dlmrii’iion-ti'lst') 


S,No, 



DimeoMon 

No ol Items 

i 



Family 

30 

2 



School 

33 

3 



Association 

3t 

4 



Bros jer Society 

34 

Tolal 



04 

I2H 




Table 2 

1 



RcsiiUs orihe Iltni Anulysis of Social Hcspanslbllliy Scale (SRS) 

licm No 

r 

Level of SIgiiillcance 

Remark Item No 

r Level of Signllicance Remark 

1 

.060 

' n,s. 

Rejected 2 

150 05 Selected 
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3 

163 

,05 

Seleclcd 

4 

,190 

01 

Selected 

S, 

,170 

05 

Selected 

6 

.397 

01 

Selected 

7 

420 

01 

Selected 

a 

230 

01 

Selected 

9, 

370 

01 

Selected 

10 

,310 

01 

Selected 

il 

170 

,05 

Selected 

12. 

150 

05 

Selected 

13 

331 

,01 

Selected 

14 

,.320 

01 

Selected 

15 

372 

01 

Selected 

16 

274 

01 

Selected 

17. 

330 

,01 

Selected 

18, 

280 

01 

Selected 

19 

iia 

NS 

Rejected 

20 

334 

01 

Selected 

21, 

,273 

01 

Selected 

22 

,270 

01 

Selected 

23 

360 

01 

Selected 

24 

332 

01 

Selected 

25 

200 

01 

Selected 

26, 

,310 

.01 

Seleclcd 

27 

350 

01 

Selected 

28 

360 

01 

Seleclcd 

29 

222 

01 

Selected 

30, 

210 

,0! 

Selected 

31 

190 

,01 

Seleclcd 

32 

440 

01 

Selected 

33 

353 

01 

Selected 

34 

,JJ5 

N.S 

Rejected 

35 

391 

01 

Seleclcd 

36 

,250 

,01 

Selected 

37 

360 

01 

Seleclcd 

38, 

,241 

01 

Selected 

39 

250 

01 

Selected 

40 

360 

01 

Selected 

41 

,320 

01 

Selected 

42 

,274 

01 

Selected 

43 

-,133 

NS 

Rejected 

44 

.119 

NS 

Rejected 

45 

-005 

NS 

Rejected 

40. 

-380 

01 

Selected 

47 

,410 

01 

Selected 

48. 

200 

01 

Selected 

49, 

350 

,01 

Selected 

50. 

473 

.01 

Selected 

51 

170 

.05 

Selected 

52. 

045 

NS 

Rejected 

53, 

,410 

01 , 

Selected 

54 

,392 

,01 

Selecled 

55 

-103 

NS, 

Rejected 

56 

,154 

,05 

Selected 

57, 

243 

01 

Selected 

58 

395 

,01 

Selected 

59 

424 

01 

Selected 

60 

320 

01 

vScIccicd 

61, 

320 

01 

Seleclcd 

62, 

..320 

,01 

Selected 

63 

,312 

.01 

selected 

64. 

,067 

NS, 

Rejected 

65 

499 

01 

Selected 

66 

487 

01 

Selected 

67 

,404 

01 

Selected 

68. 

353 

,01 

Selected 

69 

530 

,01 

Selected 

70 

230 

01 

Selecled 

71. 

,233 

01 

Selected 

72 

430 

01 

Selected 
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73 

420 

01 

Selected 

74 

470 

01 

Selected 

75 

,341 

01 

Selected 

76. 

413 

01 

Selected 

77 

,444 

01 

Selected 

78 

472 

01 

Selected 

79 

172 

,05 

Selected 

80 

355 

01 

Selected 

81, 

,450 

01 

Selected 

M2 

.430 

,01 

Selected 

83 

330 

01 

Selected 

84 

262 

01 

Selected 

85 

480 

.01 

Selected 

86 

292 

01 

Selected 

87 

312 

01 

Selected 

88 

150 

05 

Selecled 

89 

497 

.01 

Selected 

90 

450 

01 

Selecled 

91 

445 

.01 

Sclec ted 

92 

190 

01 

Selected 

93 

273 

01 

Selected 

94 

380 

01 

Selected 

95 

333 

01 

Selected 

96 

178 

05 

Selected 

97 

282 

01 

Selected 

98 

293 

01 

Selected 

99 

,322 

01 

Selected 

LOO 

325 

01 

Selecled 

101 

391 

01 

Selected 

102 

454 

01 

Selecled 

103 

54 J 

01 

Selected 

104 

382 

01 

S'eiccled 

105, 

542 

01 

Selected 

106 

348 

,01 

Selecled 

107 

387 

01 

Selected 

108. 

313 

01 

Selecled 

109 

239 

01 

Selected 

110 

331 

01 

Selecled 

111 

345 

01 

Selected 

112 

330 

01 

Selecled 

113 

246 

01 

Selected 

114 

280 

01 

Selecled 

115 

417 

01 

Selected 

116 

109 

05 

Selected 

117 

,234 

,01 

Selected 

118 

517 

,01 

Selecled 

119 

,240 ' 

,01 

Selected 

120, 

251 

01 

Sc lee led 

121, 

,279 

01 

Selecled 

122 

178 

05 

Selected 

123 

263 

01 

Selected 

124 

261 

01 

Selected 

125 

248 

01 

Selected 

126 

375 

01 

Selecled 

127 

150 

05 

Selected 

128 

351 

01 

Selected 


It IS clear from the above table that after item 

the final format. 

The dislribuhon of the selected 

analysis 119 items were retained 

in the SRS for 

Items IS 

presented, dimension-wisc, in Table 3 




'1 ABIC 3 






DLslrlliiillon oriU'niii (l)iinvasinn-wLsi') Aflcr Ilcni Aniilysls 


SNo 

Dimeti.ikiii 


No.of Item.'. 1 

No ol Posilivi 

s I terns 

No ot NeB.ilive Hem!, 

1, 

Family 


28 

11 


17 


2. 

ScluHi! 


32 

11 


21 


3, 

Aiwicialioii 


28 

20 


08 


4 

13ioiidcrSnciely 

31 

22 


09 


Toldl 

04 


119 

64 


55 
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Application of the Likert Technique 

The selected 119 items were printed in a 
booklet form with necessary instructions. Each 
item was followed by a five-point forced choice 
scale — Strongly Agree, Agree, Indifferent, Dis¬ 
agree, Strongly Disagree 

Final Format and Administration of the 
Social Responsibility Scale 

These 119 items were incorporated in a five- 
point scale Then the SRS was administered on 
randomly selected 750 (boys and girls) secon¬ 
dary school adolescenLs of Kumaun region 

The secondary school adolescents were dis¬ 
tributed booklets containing 119 statements in 
small classroom group situations. They were 
asked to read the instructions printed in the book¬ 
lets and respond to each items in terms of their 
own degree of agreement or disagreement with 
regard to the item. Besides formal instructions in 
the booklet, the students were contacted per¬ 
sonally in groups and acquainted with the objec¬ 
tives of the study. 

The scoring was done on the basis of the 
Scale-Product technique by awarding weight for 
each response category in the usual Likcrl 
method, The statements which expressed 
favourable attitude towards social responsibility 
were awarded weight as under; 


Ctilcgon' 

Wcij^hi 

Siroiigly AgiL'L' 

4 

Agree- 

3 

Indiricreni 

2 

DiSHgiee 

i 

Siroiigly Dissgiee 

0 


In the case of unfavorable attitude towards 
social responsibility, for such statements the 
range of weight was reversed 

'Fhe scale aims at measuring the students’ 
altitude towards social responsibility 'Hicrclore, 
the social responsibility scale (SRS) was thought 
to be an appropriate name for it. 

The responses to the students’ feelings 
towardssocial responsibility were combined into 
four indices, namely — family, school, associa¬ 
tion, and broader society In the present attempt 
study, a high degree of generality in social 
responsibility has been observed, due to the fact 
that all statements belonged to the same family, 
The correlation matrix presented in Table 4 
shows correlations between family, school, as¬ 
sociation and broader society dimensions with 
one another and with the total social respon¬ 
sibility scores, 

It is evident from Table 4 that there is found 


Tabic 4 

CorrrlttUan MalrK 


Dimension 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Family 

. 

,82 

60 

.70- 

90 

2. School 

82 

- 

57 

,71 

89 

3 Ansociailon 

,60 

.57 

- 

,68 

,78 

4 Broader Society 

,70 

,71 

.68 

- 

.87 

5 Total SRS 

90 

89’ 

78 

.87 
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staliblically signifiaint relationships of family, 
school, association, broader society with one 
another and with the total social responsibility 
scores at ,01 conlidence level It reflects that the 
lour dimensions are significant contnbutois of 
social responsibility scale, 

Reliability of Social Responsibility Scale 

The test-retest method of determining 
reliability is most logical and fruitful Two 
hundred subjects were administered SRS, and 
were retested after two months of the first testing 
The correlation between the two sets of scores 
was .79. It reflects that the scale enjoys high 
degree of reliability 

The spill-half reliabilily was also computed 
on a sample of two hundred secondary schtxil 
adolescents. The split-half reliability was found 
.82 by the product moment correlation method. It 
also justifies that the Social Responsibility Scale 
is a reliable tool 

Validity of Social Responsibility Scale 

The process of selecting the items through 
the judgement of competent judges confirms the 


content validity of SRS The items analysis 
process indicates ii.s item validity. 

The dimension validity was computed by the 
product moment method Tie correlation be¬ 
tween the dimensions iind the total scores Were 
computed All the product moment coefficient of 
correlations presented in 'fable 4 were (ound 
statistically significant beyond .01 level of con¬ 
fidence. All ^the stalislically significant coeffi¬ 
cient of correlations confirmed the validity of the 
dimensions by estabJishing internal consistency. 

'Flic concurrent validity of the social respon¬ 
sibility scale was also computed The social 
responsibility scale and the moral development 
scale were administered to 200 secondary school 
adolescents (100 boys and 100 girls) of Almora 
town. The product moment coefficient of correla¬ 
tion was computed between the total scores of the 
soda) responsibility saile and the total scores of 
the moral development scale 'Ilie value of ‘r’ 
between the two tools was recorded as ,88 which 
is statistically significant at .01 level of sig¬ 
nificance, It confirms the concurrent validity of 
the social responsibility scale 
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Book Review 


Innovation and Creativity at Work; Psychological and Organizational Strategies 

Micliad A, West and James L.Farr, 

John Wiley and Sons Lld.(England), 1990 pp, 349. 


T wo major challenges which face us now 
more than ever are how to adapt successfully 
to change and how to bnng about change in 
environments which are not conducive to our 
well-being and effectiveness, Work environ¬ 
ments in particular are often directly damaging to 
health and well-being with stressors causingboth 
physical and psychological damage to people. 
Previous researches conducted on managers also 
indicate that their self-concepts at work are sig¬ 
nificantly less positive than their self-concepts 
outside work, The study of innovation and 
creativity at work premises strategies for meeting 
the challenge of how to bring about change in 
work environments, There is evidence that those 
who have opportunities to manipulate their work 
environments and to be creative at work are more 
satisfied and better adjusted than those with 
fewer opportunities. 

This volume dedicated to the subject, in¬ 
novation in work organization, has long been of 
great concern to social scientists The book is 


divided into five parts. The first pait provides a 
discussion of definitional issues and literature 
review. In the introductory chapter conceptual 
overlaps with topics such as creativity in the 
existing psychological literature arc explored. 
Different types ol innovation at work are brielly 
described and typology is suggested which dis¬ 
tinguishes between innovations at the individual, 
group and organisational level of analysis, In part 
II research on individual and group innovation is 
described Pari III of the book is dedicated to an 
exploration of organizational level innovation 
and four differing oiicntations aie proposed 
Each promises to advance thcon/ing by alerting 
us to the complexity of this topic. The fourth pari 
,of the b(X)k focuses on interventions to facilitate 
innovation and cieativity in work selling In the 
final section the theme is integration. Slaw Berry 
M. produces a model ol individual creativity and 
organization innovation, blending psychological 
and organizational approaches. West Michael A 
focuses upon group level innovation and draws 
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upon the research literature to generate a new 
theory of group innovation. 

This book has been collectively and caretul- 
ly designed by the contributors .and editors 
Though published on the basis of researches con¬ 
ducted in Ameriai and liurope, the book in some 
measure, presents advanced understanding oi 
what we believe to be an important aspect of 


change constantly impacting upon the hkes of the 
people in India Thus this book will add to the 
knowledge of the persons engaged in the field of 
organization behaviour in our country. Keeping 
this book in ihc library will be an asset to the 
aaidemicians, 


R D Sharma 
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Philosophy, Computers, and Mathematics 


(Dr) Marlow Ediger 

Professor of Education, blortheasl Missouri State University, Kirksville 


T he madicmatics curriculum needs to place 
heavy emphasis upon computer utilization. 
Software packages need to guide learners to 
achieve objectives. Each software package 
should stress sequential subject matter to be 
acquued so that more optimal student progress 
in mathematics is possible With quality 
sequence, learners should experience increased 
success when interacting with the content 
presented on the monitor, Sequential learning 
emphasizes a relationship of new subject matter 
attained with that previously acquired. 
Knowledge that is related should be retained 
longer by students as compared to that which is 
fragmented. Quality software in mathematics 
should provide content which is correlated, 
fused and integrated with subject matter 
previously achieved, 

Software content needs to capture student 
interest Thus the student and the mathematics 
curriculum become one, not separate entities 
Subject matter then presented on the monitor 


attracts learner attention Set establishment is in 
evidence. An inward desire exists by the student 
in wanting to achieve relevant objectives m 
mathematics. 

Purpose needs to be in evidence to achieve 
vital facts, concepts, and generalizations in 
mathematics. The malhcmaiics teachers may 
stimulate students, inductively or deductively, 
to accept reasons for learning, After purpose has 
been esiublished, students need to be actively 
involved in achieving vital SL.bjcct matter from 
die ongoing software presentation, 

Thus success in learning, student interest, as 
well as learner purpose in software/coinputcr 
cxpciicnce arc musts in a quality mathematics 
curriculum. 

Philosophy of Education in Mathematics 
Software Utilization 

The maihematics teacher needs to study and 
analyze diverse schools of thought in the 
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sofiware/compuler rumculum. Eacl> pliilosophy 
has seliJCicd raconiinendjuions lo make la 
tcaching-leaniing siiuaiions. The philosophy 
emphasi/xd needs Lo harmoni/.c. with ilie 
personal learning style of a student. 

First of all a problem-solving strategy may be 
implemented in ongoing lessons and units, 
Flexible steps of problem-solving include 
careful identification of a problem in 
mathematics. The problem should he selected 
by students with teacher guidance m a 
contextual situation. Each problem is life-like 
and comes from the societal arena. Thus die 
mathematics curriculum is not .separated Irom 
society, 

Information needs lo be gathered in answer to 
the problem Subject mattci contained in 
relevant software might well be a part of the 
total needed information. Otlicr reference 
sources may also be utilised such as 
mathematics textbooks, works, and audio-vi.sual 
materials, A hypothesis results which i.s an 
answer to llic problem The hyiMlhesis is 
icntative and subject to modification as a result 
of icsLing, A hypotlicsis is not an absolute, but 
tentative in nature, Salienl soliware ihcn has an 
important role to fulfil in the total problem¬ 
solving sequence and arena. 

Problem-solving siralegics in mallicmaucs do 
not 

1 have predetermined objectives for student 
attainment. 

2. assess a logical sequence in which tire 
mathematics tcaclier/educaior selected 
sequential learning activities for students. 

3. emphasize a behavioural model of teach¬ 
ing. Behaviourism sLrcs.scs objectives, 
measurable results in each step of student 
learning. 

4. advocaie paper-pencil tests to secure data 
on student achievement Rather, the ability 
lo define and solve real problems in math¬ 
ematics provides evidence of learner 


acliicvemciil. 

5, stress a highly .siruciurcd sequence in ihe 
curriculum Problem-solving emphasizes 
openness, creativity, and flexibility m 
problem identification, information gathe¬ 
ring, hypothesizing, as well as icsting and 
revising the hypothesis. 

Information acquired and hypothesis testing 
might well provide for utilization of quality 
.software 

Pertaining lo problem-solving, Grossnickle, 
Reek/,eh, Perry and Ganoc wrote the following 

I’roblcm-sotvdig is a process hy wlncli llic cliuicc of un 
Hppropn.iie sirju'uy ciubles j pupi] lo procccil from 
whai IS given in a problem ui Us ioluium Oficn Uic 
dnsss'er i.s ihu Ic.isi impoiuni pan ol ilio priihlcm-.solving 
pn)ccs,s, lew of ihc ansssers eliilUrcn oliiam m sthool 
rnalliemauts will liave mudi value in ibcir lives The 
idus Used in liie process are much more v.iJnablc Uian 
the answer, Thus ii is iinpurtaiu for teachers lo 
deiemniK' sshclhcr an nieorreci answer is due lo an error 
m prcKcss or m compulalion Do not, hosvever, uiler 
froin this discussion Ihal errors in cuinpiiiaiion arc 
aceepubic, raiher, keep in iniiul ihai uvcrumplusis un 
anssveri may impede ilic pupil's uiidcrsi.inUing of ihe 
pnitess A pupil ssiih |rour coiiipuuiiuiul ability who 
underslamis die pmcess can use a calcuhiLor lo gel die 
iinsvscr A pupil who can compuic rapidly and 
accuraicly but docs noi understand the process is lost 

A second philosophical schcKil of thought m 
microcompucr/softwarc use in mathemadcs is a 
decision-making strategy. With decision-making, 
Uie student sclecLs learning activities, from among 
alternatives Thu.s in mathematics, an adequate 
number of software packages are available from 
which learners may select to pursue, A brief 
dc,scripliOn of each is available to the learner The 
student is the chooser and omits those not 
possessing puniosc, meaning, and interest, In 
addition lo software programmes, other avenues in 
learning are available .such as icxlbooks/workbook' 
aclivities, as well as audio-visual experiences. 

A learning centers approach may be utilized 
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Each center contains relevant software related 
directly to the mathematics unit presently being 
taught Content on the monitor for student 
interaction and acquisition of subject matter 
guides the learner to attain vital objectives. 
Diverse routes, including salient software, may 
be selected by tlte learner to aiuiin objectives. 
To make choices means to choose from 
numerous software packages in order that 
objectives may be achieved. A psychological 
mathematics curriculum is in evidence if each 
student sequences his/her routes (learning 
oppoiTunides) to attain salient objccUves. To 
emphasize increased decision-making, object¬ 
ives to achieve may be chosen by the learner A 
major goal here is that the student will select 
those objectives that are most challenging. 
Optimal achievement for student attainment is 
of Utmost importance in decision-making Time 
on task in selecting and interacting with 
software content is a must Through self 
selection, the student becomes actively involved 
in making choices in die malhcmatics curri¬ 
culum The learner is an active being rather than 
a passive recipient. 

A contract system might also emphasize a 
decision-making strategy. Here the student with 
teacher guidance determines which computer 
programmes to complete. These are written up 
in contract form with the due date specified 
Both the student and the teacher sign the agreed 
upon contract for learning activities to be 
completed by the former. The student then 
selects sequential programmes to complete 

To further stress decision-making strategics, 
students with teacher assistance may plan 
selected objectives of instruction in mathe¬ 
matics. To achieve the chosen objectives, 
students and the teacher cooperatively deter¬ 
mine the learning opjxatunitics, computer/ 
software as well as other activities. Appraisal 
procedures should also be cooperatively developed 

Decision-making strategies do not emphasize; 


l.a predetermined mathematics curriculum 
Rathci heavy input from leanicis is invol¬ 
ved in selecting objectives, learning 
opportunities, and appraisal procedures 
within the framework of the mathematics 
softwarc/compulcr curriculum. 

2 a subjecL-cemcrcd curriculum only. Atti¬ 
tudes and the affective dimension are 
equally salient to emphasize as objectives 
of instruction in the mathematics curri¬ 
culum involving computer/software utili¬ 
zation 

3 an essentialist or basics Curriculum for all 
students Rather choices and decisions, 
from among alicrnauves, may be made by 
learners in terms of acliviucs and experi¬ 
ences in software programmes to pursue 

4 a logical curriculum whereby the mailie- 
maiics teacher or sune mandated object¬ 
ives determine sequentially what students 
arc to learn Rather the learner in a psych¬ 
ological curriculum determines sequenti¬ 
ally that which is to be learned, 

5 a formal mathematics curriculum. Instead, 
flexibility and openendedness are two 
viable concepts in that the student mtikes 
choice.s and decisions in the computer/ 
software mathemaiics curriculum 

Abclson wrote the following on student control 
over computers/software 

Logo is the name for a philosophy of education and 
for a conUnuaUy evolving family of computer languages 
ihai «d ns realization Its Icamuig environ¬ 
ments articulate the principle that givmg people 
personal control over powerful coniputational resources 
can enable them to cstablisli inmnatc contact with 
profound ideas from science, from mathemaiics, and 
from the art of inteUcctual model building. Its 
computer languages are designed to transform 
computers into flcjcible tools to aid in learomg, in 
playing, and m exploring 

We try to make it possible for even young children 
to control the computer in self-dtrecLed Ways, even at 
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iheir very first exposure lo Lojjo At the time lime, 
we believe Ixigo .shrHild be a general purpirsc 
programming system of consiilerable power and weallli 
of expression .More than 10 years of expeiicttcc 
at MU and elsewhere have demonstrated that people 
aeross die whole rangG of "maihcmaiieal aptitude" 
enjoy using laigo lo create anguial and sophi.siicaicd 
programs Ijogo has been stitcessfully and producl- 
ivcly used by preschool, elementary, jiiiuor high, 
senior high, and college sniJeiUs, and hy ilieir 
mslnielors 

A third philosophy of insLruclion lo 
emphasize is nieasurcmcni driven insirucLion 
(mdi). Mcasorcmcnl driven mstruclion stresses 
ihc uLilizaUon of predetermined objectives lor 
student alLainmctiL The objecuves are stated in 
mcasurdblc lcrm.s prior to microcomputer/ 
software use Each end is precise Eilhci a 
Student has/has not achieved the spccilie 
objcctivc(s) alter inslruetion. The objectives 
may bo state-mandated, district-wide instruc¬ 
tional management systems, or written by die 
mathematics teacher 

To attain each objective, the student needs to 
expcncnce quality software programmes. Eacli 
programme needs to align directly with tlic 
measurably stated objcciivc(s). Subject matter 
contained in the software package then guides 
students to achieve die measurably stated objec- 
tivc(s). The content experienced by students 
must be sequential so that optimal learner 
progress is possible. 

Appraisal procedures must also align with the 
objectives so that content validity is in 
evidence. Reliability m measurement proce¬ 
dures is a must, be it LcsL-rctcst, split-half, or 
alternate forms. 

A carefully structured sequence of objectives, 
learning opportunities involving computer/ 
software use, and appraisal procedures needs to 
be in evidence. Each component - objectives, 
learning opportunities, as well as appraisal 
procedures - is related to the other component 
Thus, designing the curriculum with a measure¬ 
ment driven itislrucUon model might guide 


.students to achieve more opumally in die 
computer/,software inaiJicmatics curriculum. 

Mca.surcincnt driven in.struction docs not 
emphasize 

1. an oiK’n-cnded madicmalic.s curriculum 
whereby input from Ictirncr.s i.s in evidence 
pertaining to .selecting software prog¬ 
rammes. 

2. a psychological .sequence in which 
sluilcnls arc involved in sequencing dicir 
own cxiiencnce.s Rather, maLhcmatics 
cdiicaions select ohjcrjtivcs, activities, and 
appraisal prtx-'edurcs in the hardware/ 
software curriculum 

1. dccision-makmg by students as to the 
sco|ie and sequence of the iiiaLliemauc.s 
curncLiliiin 

4. problem-solving aciiviiies which relate 
.six.icty and school mailu’nuuics within 
the coinpuicr/soliwaie cuinciilum 

5. general objectives m iiuiihemalics, 
Instead, preci.se, measuiably stated ends 
arc cniphasi/ed in ongoing activities. 

Conclusion 

Sotiwurc programmes in mathcmailcs might 
cmphast/c 

1 problcm-solvmg strategies, Real life 
problems in madicmatics need idcnlifi- 
caiion and soludons. 

2. students selecting from among alternative 
objectives and learning activities, as well 
as appraisal procedures, 

3. measurement driven instruction. With 
precise prcdctcmiincd objectives,students 
cither do or do not achieve measurable 
ends as a result of learning activities. 

The writer recommends continued emphasis 
be placed upon problem-solving. In the real 
world of society, individuals select and solve 
problems Personal and social problems need 
solutions. 

Software programmes in mathematics might 
emphasize 
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1. drill and practice to have students review 
what has been learned previously 

2, tutorial to guide students to acquire new 
content in sequence. 

3. simulations whereby students ex[)cncncc 
problem-solving in a role play situation 

4, games in which students individually or in 
a small committee compete against others 
in an atmosphere of respect and appre¬ 
ciation 

These four kinds of software packages should 
guide each student to achieve as optimally as 
possible in the mathematics curriculum, 

Computer literacy in mathematics is import¬ 
ant for all students, Pertaining to computer 
literacy, Flake, McClintock, and Turner wrote 


0( dU Uieuscs o( CQinpuiers, ones should all 
siudenis learn lo do coralonably and successfully'' 
These questions have slimulaled conlrovcrsy among 
educators Some people equate computer literacy 
With the ability to select and use commercial 
software Their argument is that the average jlcrson 
does not need to bow how a computer works, what 
RAM 15, or how to wntc a computer program They 
compare using a computer to dfiving a car - in 
Older to dnvc, one docs not need to know how a car 
works, what manifold is, or how to do a tune-up 
On the other hand, some people equate computer 
tiieracy with bowlcdgc of programmmg Their 
argument is that m order for a person to use the 
computer to solve problems, that person needs to 
have the flcxibJjly and control that a knowledge of 
programming provides In short, knowledge is 
power 
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Valuc-orientcd Education 


C.P. Kll^N^A 


W ii £irc passing ilirougli a great transition in 
all walks of life inclutling the held of 
education The old is becoming obsolete and the 
new is still in the process of emergence, The old 
ways of leaning and teaching are Inuntl to he 
too rigid and oul-iiuHlcd,('nicre is an increasing 
need iQ apply modem psyeluilogical principles 
in undertaking the teaching assignment^The 
teaching woik calls for greater responsibifity. ll 
should be directed to die training of the iniiui of 
the young in worthwhile and construclivc 
channels, Tiue education is liindamcnlally a 
process of training whereby the individual is 
enabled to embody, progressively, ilio,sc values 
which we in our thought and aspiration regard 
as desirable,^/ we analyse the human nature, 
we fine! there arc in us various energies which 
can be distinguishable undei various categories 
such as physical, emotional, menial, acsiliciic, 
moral and spiriiual, These energies arc mostly 
latent in IIS and only a pad of them are actually 
active, Even the active part of our ciieigics 
needs to be developed and directed towards 
their highest point of fulfilment in their 
respective values But the lask of education is 
not limited merely to the development of our 
active energies, but also to bring out our latent 
capabilities and lend tlicm to their righiful goals 


and iderils The teacher should, dicreforc, have a 
sound knowledge of die psychology ol man and 
should know the sccrcLs of the principles 
underlying die development of both our active 
and latent capacities. 

ill must he admitted that it is not easy to settle 
and determine the precise relaliousbip lietwccii 
moKil values and practical knowledge, how 
pieci.sely pur,suit of science and pursuit of moral 
values related to each other and how precisely 
we should encourage die pursuit of moral 
values in out system of education There arc, 
however, some guidelines that we can deiivc 
from die contemporary educational thought and 
from some of the great educational experiments 
conducted in India and elsewhere, 

In the domain ol physical cdticalion, die 
values that we ought to .sa'k arc tho,sc ol health, 
siiength, plasticity, grace ami beauty. In die 
domain of emotional education, the values Lliai 
we ought to seek would he those ol luuiiiotiy 
and friendliness, of courage and hcioism, of 
endurance and peusevciance and of irresistible 
Will to conquer the loiccs of ignorance, division 
and injustice. In the domain of the mental 
dcvelupmcni, the values Ihat we ought to seek 
Would be diosc of utmost impaitialiiy, 
dispassionate search after the Truth, Calm 
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and Silence, and widest possible synthesis The 
values pertaining to the aesthetic development 
would be those of the vision of the Beauty and 
creative joy of the deepest possible aesthetic 
experience and expression 

Values that we should seek in the moral and 
spu-itual domain are those of sincerity, 
faithfulness, obedience to whatever one 
conceives to be the highest, gratitude, honesty 
benevolence, generosity, cheeifulness,selfless- 
ness, freedom from egoism, equality in joy and 
suffenng, in honour and dishonour, in success 
and failure, pursuit of the deepest and the 
highest, of the absolute and ultimate and 
progressive expression of this pursuit in 
thought, feeling and action. 

We are living in an era where science and 
technology have indeed exploded into massive 
endeavour and achievements at a rapid pace. 
Scientific activities are doubling every ten 
years Science and technology have enabled 
man to wrest from nature truth after truth, 
which were hidden and jealousy guarded by 
her, and transform nature’s forces into agencies 
for the service of humanity. All scientific 
knowledge is value-free, so the accelerative 
thrust of technology has immensely increased 
man’s psychological problems, he is now 
feehng that life on this planet has become 
complicated and insecure. The enoromous 
increase in scientific knowledge has resulted in 
consequent increase of comfort, leisure and 
power, but side by side there has been a decline 
in values. The contradiciton between value-free 
science and moral/ethical demands could not be 
resolved, and mere physical science could not 
uphold the values. The most prominent 
contemporary social phenomenon is the 
breakdown of all ethical and moral codes based 
on an external authority, be it a sacred book, the 
fiat of an extra-cosmic God, a Church, or even a 
political state, and modem man’s incapacity to 
find a rational basis for his ethical and moral 
behaviour. 


A highly developed civilization, backed by 
an efficient science and technology, finds 
humanity wondering about the whole place of 
values in human life After the Second World 
War, outstanding western thinkers Pitirim S 
Sorokin of Harvard University and Bertfand 
Russell of England - have warned that modem 
civilization cannot survive unless it is inspired 
by ethical spiritual values. Among these values, 
the most important, which they stressed, was 
love. Bertrand Russell discusses the place of 
values in our modem machine-dominated 
civilization in the words' 

"Whatever else may be mecharacal, values are not, and 
-this IS somelhuiB which no political philosopher must 
forget" 

By adding machine to machine and by 
increasing the efficiency of our technology, we 
cannot produce values in society, we cannot 
generate love in the ‘heart’ of men. There is a 
hidden fear that modem humanity, not guided 
by high ethical values and ideals, utilize this 
knowledge to destroy itself. Bertrand Russell 
writes 

"Unless men increase in wisdom as much as in 
knowledge, increase of knowledge will be increase of 
sorrow" 

Unfortunately, the world today is passing 
through an unprecedented moral and social 
crisis Modem man, having rejected the old 
values, has been unable to find new moorings 
and is incapable of facing and meeting the 
exacting challenges of everchanging complex 
modem life. With growth material prosperity, 
increasing newer and newer faces of life, and 
ever greater mastery over external nature, he is 
also piling up devastating means of 
self-desuuction. There is an ever-increasing 
distortion of his psyche. This is leading to 
fragmentation of his psychological personality 
resulting in mounting incidence of schizo- 
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phrcnia, neuroses, psychoses, suicide, crime and 
violence Even with the highest technological 
advance we may not be able to cope with 
increasing violence and frustration due to 
Cvcr-incrcasing conditionings, ever- increasing 
content of our consciousness. It seems that 
everything about us has collapsed; though 
seemingly there is order, in fact there is slow 
decay, destruction; tlie wave of destrucuon is 
onstantly everiaking the wave of life. 

Many eminent thinkers opined that unless 
moral development is comnicnsuratc with 
technological development, man’s very 
existence on earth may be in danger, To live in 
the realm of die self-centred activity of mind or 
pervading self-preoccupation is practically 
another name for moral decay. More dian 
anything else, the future of mankind depends 
largely upon the kind of education children all 
over the world are receiving at present. Besides 
making children more infomicd and more 
skilled, education should help them to be better 
human beings There is growing realization 
today that, amongst other things, a fro.sh look at 
the place of moral educabon to inculcate moral 
values in the school curriculum is needed. A 
school cuniculum has to respond to the needs 
and aspirations of a changing society, so that 
society may undergo transformauon ' with a 
view to eliminating chaos, disorder, pain, 
misery, hatred, violence, and so on. 

The whole human life seems to be in a state 
of turmoil. There is a crisis of human character, 
a crisis of human values, a crisis of human 
perception, and a crisis of human psyche. 

^ Obviously, there must be a radical revolution, a 
complete transformation, a mutation of the 
whole of the human psyche. • 

Moral Education In India 

A number of Committees and Commissions 
have gone into the issues pertaining to the 


inclasion ol social values in education, The 
Uinvcisity Education Commission, 1948-49, 
headed by S. Radliakri.shnan, highlights, die 
role of religion,s and moral education at the 
University level in die words; 

''Religion cannui be inipiiTted in ihe (onn of lessons 
Ii IS not lo be ireaicd ns one of a number of subjects to 
be idughi in measured hourly duscs. Moral and religious 
insirutuon docs noi mean moral iniprovomcnt, 
Insiruclnai >s nol education . The atiempis to make 
siutlcnls moral and religious by the teaching of moral 
religious tciibouks is puerile 'lo mtcllca is not to 
improve the heart Thought has an effect on the life but 
there is the danger that we may make Uic thinking of 
morals and religions mcehanieal" 

The Committee on Religious and Moral 
Insiiuclion, 1959, headed by Sri Prakasa 
recommended, "The deliberate inculcation of 
moral and spiritual values from the earliest 
years of our lives" and was of the view that 
teaching of dic.se values in eilucational 
insiiluLions "is desirable and .specific provision 
for doing .so is feasible within certain limits". 
The Education Commassion, 1964-66, headed 
by D.S. Kodiari recommended that "conscious 
and organised attempLS be made for imparting 
education in social, moral and spiritual values". 

The Indian society presents a pluralistic 
composite culture shared by various linguistic, 
religious and other groups. Young pupils 
coming from different castes, creeds, economic 
and cultural background study m die same 
classroom. About 84 values were listed but 
specific meanings to these values could not be 
attributed. Perhaps due to tlicse difficulties the 
recommendations were not fully implemented. 

The Dynamics of Mind and Moral Education 

Due to man’s evolutionary rise, man 
transfciTcd his animal instincts to his 
psychological level, He cannot escape the fact 
that he has inherited a conditioned body and a 
conditioned mind. The conditioned mind 
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undergoes spontaneous disintegration and the 
disintegrated product is called thought Nature 
has bestowed man with self-awareness or self- 
conciou^ness, which implies that he has the 
awareness of the dynamics of diought "within", 
or awareness of his inner world. Thought 
behaves both as a particle and a wave--thought 
both as a particle constructs tlie ume-space 
section, which is his external perceptual image, 
and thought as a wave constructs its own 
subjective properties, which is his internal 
perceptual world The particle aspect gives us 
the knowledge of the perceptual image, the 
objective nature of thought, the objective world; 
and the wave aspect gives us the knowledge of 
the inner perceptual world, the subjective nature 
of thought, the subjective world, as experienced 
by us The particle aspect refers to our 
knowledge of the thought, which is the 
space-time coordinates of the event; and die 
wave aspect refers to a picture of the knowledge 
(not of event), (which is greed or hate or 
violence of thought) The subjective nature 
(knowledge of our nature) of thought gives us 
dualistic concepts, which is "to be" or "not to 
be". The particle aspect gives us knowledge of 
measurement and wave aspect gives us concepts 
of values. The values govern our relationship, 
which IS expressed with people, with 
things/objects/events, and with ideas. All 
human psychological problems arc constructs of 
the human thought Life is experience, 
expencnce m relationship is action. To meet life 
fully and adequately, we will have to 
understand relationship, which is dynamics of 
mind; so in principle, all educadon must be 
directed in understanding relationship. To 
understand myself, I must understand 
relationship, 

A division between the objective nature and 
the subjective nature of thought creates lire 
illusion of a pseudo thinker or pseudo observer; 
this decreased the sensitivity which results in 


lower level of pciccption, this dulls the 
understanding of "oneness" and the sense of 
wonder that we should have in relation to it’ 
and this eclipses the perception of our own true 
nature As long as we are rooted in duality, it 
breeds fragmentation and makes us mechanistic 
repeiiiive machine 

The sciendfic pursuit of knowledge does not 
accept values. Therefore, the present-day 
scientific and technological society witnesses 
tlie most horrifying immorality. A scientist is 
not less destructive than otlrcrs, he works on 
techniques to kill others and passes his 
knowledge in the hands of war-minded politi¬ 
cians A scientist who discovers the secrets of 
nature but his discoveries are not related to 
moral and ethical values may suffer from 
mental decay as other human bcyigs do. If a 
scientist thinks tliat he can improve on the 
design of nature, then this concept is most 
frightening Arrogance, wherever it exists in the 
scicniisLs, priest or layman is immorality. 
Ignorance of one’s own nature is anotJicr subtle 
form or immorality Though the history of man 
indicates that the mind has the seeds of decay 
(self-destructive potential) in it all llic lime, 
ready to grow like weeds, tlicrc is also reason 
for hope that the mind contains within ihe 
germs (sclf-integrative potential) of 
regeneration and of freedom also. 

^ Ethical values find manifestation in the 
context of inicracBon between human beings in 
a society. Man has to interact with other human 
beings for his very humanisation. Ethics, 
llieicfore, is inseparable from the social context 
and vice versa. No society can exist and 
progress without fostering social and ehtical 
and spiritual values in its population, They 
constitute the integrating principle in any 
socieLy, primitive, or advanced |Like the cement 
that holds together separate bricks so as to 
produce the integrated structure of a building, 
social and ethical and spiritual values help to 
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hold together separate individuals in a social 
organism, which then ceases to become a mere 
collection of separate bricks, 

The principles holding a society are social 
values, those holding a community of a group 
are ethical values, where a community of a 
group is a part of a social structure.^lie ethical 
values depend on tlie culture, and may be called 
cultural or moral values; these depend on tire 
socio-economic and socio-political fields of a 
particular communiLy|or a group or a geogra¬ 
phical area The social and ethical values are 
socio-political fields of human action and 
endeavour in which man trains himself in 
strength and steadiness of character and social 
efficiency, Ethics is a system of moral 
principles, rules of conduct that guide a 
community or a group. When a social or ethical 
principle generates peace, harmony, love 
happiness in a social organism, it is called a 
value. If an individual earns his livlihood 
without haiming the interest of others and puis 
in hard honest work-called sclficss work-then 
selflessness is a value; if he cams his livlihood 
by pickpocketing, then it is not a value. A mind 
that docs not act according to valucs-say, 
habituated in telling lies, will always be in a 
stale of fear. And a coward cannot help being 
aggressive and arrogant, Either he is aggressive 
or he is Loo submissive. And either one is as 
anti-social and dangerous as the other 

All social and ethical (moral or cultural) 
values are not mechanical and these do not arise 
from the material cnvironmcnL These arc 
thought structures or constructs of thought, 
when ihe mind is in a relative frame of 
reference.%The values are thought organisations 
or ideals and belong to llic relative field; these 
are intcllcciaal conslructions which lead to 
harmony and order at the conscious level of 
mind, the superficial level of mind, these do not 
effect the subconscious or unconscious level of 
mind.\ 

The psychosocial evolution is based on 


thought organisation which constructs ideals. 
We have constructed a marvellous utopian 
idcals-communisl, socialist, religious ideals, 
ideals oI a nation, a group, a whole network of 
ideals Some idcals-evcry man must have bare 
minimum necessities of life, food, clothing and 
shclier-iirc essential. We have to ,lcam to face 
actual facts rather than worrying about 
projection of ideals. Fact i.s what has happened 
m the past and what is happening now, die 
present. The past and the present are facts, but 
die future i.s only a projection of the thought, an 
ideal Ideals are meant to avoid the present, and 
therefore, giving importance to the future. What 
should be the goal, the purpo.se, giving 
imixiruincc to the future, What should be die 
goal, the purpose, the motive arc inovcmcnis m 
a particular direction, dm future. If we want to 
fact the present, we must jettison the direction, 
die ideal, the future. Wc have to be Ircc of the 
ideals, that is the fuluic, and face the present 
which IS a fact. 

I am violent and grcctly, but I want to be 
non-violcnl and non-greedy, as I have been 
uught some moral principles at school 'or at 
home. I am not happy and I want to be happy I 
am dull and I want to be bright and clever. I do 
not investigate as to why I am vtolcnl, greedy, 
'unhappy, dull and what arc the causes of this 
disturbance. Moral pimciples cannot transform 
die human psyche but these do bring in a new 
type of conditioning, so moral or ethical 
education can bring out structural modifications 
in behaviour paiLcrcns The psychosocial 
evolution, thought organisations, ideal.s, moral 
and ethical principles can bring in surface 
variation of alterations or adaptations; variation 
is cniy a new angic of adaption established by 
the conscious mind with reference to die 
subconscious; it is a new mode of behaviour 
arising m the same heredity background; it does 
not effect the content or die substratum of the 
consciousness. If I want a transformation of the 
content of consciousness, then I have to 
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investigate the causes of my violence, greed, 
misery, pain, whether the causes can be 
changed, put aside or demolished or 
understood, if the causes are understood, then a 
transformation is possible. The real education is 
to understand our reacuon and the causes of 
those reactions. 

One who lives in the relative frame of 
reference of mind or sense-data level is 
essentially self-centred, and his love and 
concern for his neighbour is dictated by 
prudence and expediency. Ethics deriving 
sanction from this level of moral experience 
finds expression in "enlightened self-interest" 
and vanous "social contract thcones". The 
enlightened self-interest implies that his every 
action is governed by his own self-interest 
theories. Even wilhin the limitation of social 
contract, the impulse which moves one to stick 
to a contract does not proceed from the sensate 
level of his personality out from a deeper 
source. The sensate man, left to himself, would 
rather break a contract when it suits him than 
keep It. But the* moral man will rise, or at least 
struggle to rise, above that impulse to upholding 
the contract, disclosing higher dimension to his 
personality, long suppressed, but waiting to be 
expressed. This is his spiritual dimension, the 
one source of all his higher impulses—moral, 
ethical, aesthetic and nauonal. 

) 

The Spiritual Values 

f 

When the cerebral activity ends, or the 
conditioned psychological personality goes to 
abeyance, then there is a quantum jump of the 
relative frame of reference to the absolute rest 
frame In the abs,olutc rest frame, the 
unconditioned conscious energy gets activised 
' and It expresses itself as ultimate values of the 
spiritual values. The absolute rest frame is ihe 
trans-sensnal dimension; in this dimension 
everyone receives "intimations of immortality", 
as Wordsworth expresses it, sometime or other 


m his lifeX^In the absolute frame of refcicnce, 
the spiritual values emanating from the inner 
nature of man govern the ethical values of outer 
socio-political fields, so all ethical values are 
essentially spiritual values j The ethical values 
arising from the absolute field have a deeper 
connotation as compared to the ethical values 
arising from a relative field All rational ethical 
theories should derive their sanction not from 
any external .source but from human nature 
itself, from totality of experience, from life 
considering it as one unfragmentable homo¬ 
geneous wholeness. 

The moral education is change from gross 
ego to subtle ego, and more cultured ego is , the 
more poisonous it becomes. The more subtle 
the ego is, the more you will be in its grip 
Morality always says, "Leave liiat which is 
wrong and do that which is right". The spiritual 
transformation or mutation is the dissolution of 
the ego, it is the transcendence of the ego. 
Spirituality says, "Leave that which is false- 
not wrong, but false. Leave that which is unreal, 
and enter the ical". With spirituality, truth is a 
value, not right. Because right may itself be 
false, and in a false world we need false rights 
to oppose wrongs. The psychological problems 
cannot be solved through moral education but 
all problems will vanish through spiritual 
mutation. 

Man bereft of values becomes reduced to a 
beast Moral education based on relative field is 
mere husk; moral education bereft of spiritual 
awareness is useless. Moral education based on 
spiritual awareness bestows order, music, 
rhythm, harmony in life If moral education 
adds to egoism, it must be discarded. The 
spiritual values and ethical values based on the 
inner nature of man leads to transcendence of 
egoism, which is a joumey from egoism to 
allruism, where altruism implies the principal of 
considering and well-being and happiness of 
others first, which is uns^fishness. There is an 
altruism-oriented education The spiritual 
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values lead lo a quanium jump from a rclaiivc 
frame of reference lo die abiioluic icst Iramc in 
ihc mind conimuiirn. 

The spiritual awareness is a happening when 
one understands the dynamics of niintl and lives 
m die light of dial understand mg The 
responsibility of every human being is lo act 
with full understanding, as action out oi 
undcrsianding is complete, and it is fearless. 
This leads us to conclude dial moral education 
based on the relative field or on i set of B4 
abstract values or worlds has no significance in 
changing the iiinci content of consciousness or 
the quality of consciousness and needs to be 
discarded The challenge is addressed not only 
to die structure of education but lo the nature 
and equality of man’s mind and life Only that 
education has relevance to human hie which 
gives an understanding as what is actually going 
on in our own consciousness, in our own 
behaviour, in our own attitudes; so all education 
IS basically process of right ihiiilving, right 
nicasurcincni and light action, \t1ic real 
education is lo understand the dynaniies ol 
one’s own mind through extension of die 
modem scicntinc ihouglu. We opine ihat 
holistic cducahon be introduced at die 
univcrsity/collcgc/school levels, whore holistic 
education implies observing objectively the 
outer and the inner world, tlie "widioul" and die 
"within", this education will enhance die 
sensitivity of our mind which will result into 


higher perception,]The need of die hour is to 
introduce hohslic education at a collective 
level- at the educator level, ai the parcnis’ 
level The holistic education will resolve all 
human problems and uslier in an era of peace, 
Ireedoiii and bliss, 

A.S a matter ol fact education isis the world 
over arc concerned about die lack of emphasis 
on moral education in the system of education, 
Thcic IS an increasing emphasis to orient Uic 
education system with spiritual and moral 
values liiulmg a place of importance. In die 
world where moral principles and morality arc 
jettisoned iiniie easily to suit selfish interests, 
education will have to incasuic uji to die 
expeciaiioiis ol playing a lolc of an exalting 
agency Education is basically a maii'iiiaking 
building procc.s's. 

\The education before man is wliellicr he can 
coiiibmc the development of science and 
lechnology with the piogrcss of miiul and spirit,!' 
I'diicaiiun should help spniiual awakening of 
man. Moial education is not an event. It is a 
process. Aliy process needs souiid Ibundiitioii of 
leehniquc and iiliilosophical support Merc 
cognitive acquaintance of moral piiiiciples 
caiinol bring any change m inneiscll. 

Education .should help [leople appreciate die 
values ul life It should also help the atuiinmcnt 
ol moial anil spintual knowledge. Tins appears 
to be the only solution for die salvation ol 
mankind, 



Textbook Language Comprehensibility : A Teacher’s View 


(Dr) j. p. tarang 


T extbook is a necessity in the school system 
of India. It IS an instructional material with 
which a teacher very often develops his lesson 
units for classroom teaching learning, It is 
commonly observed that textbooks in science 
and social science are different in their school 
rtUSe from language textbooks. Language 
textbooks are compulsorily used in the 
classroom instruction. Be it elementary class or 
secondary one, language textbooks are used as a 
powerful material for teaching learning 
As regards textbooks m science and social 
science, good teachers do not use these 
textbooks in die classroom They use them for 
preparation of lesson units of the course content 
and recommend some home-work or exercises 
from the textbooks. Most of the teachers use 
these textbooks as readers in the classroom.The 
students are asked to read the passages one by 
one, When one concept or subject infomation 
is over, the teacher elaborates the content in a 
simple language Sometimes they also ask 
certain questions so as to ascertain whether die 
students have understood what they have read 
and sometimes to write answers to die 
important questions given in the exercises after 
the lesson units 

Four major notions have emerged with 


reference to textbooks for school use* (i) In all 
school subjects textbook fomis a part of lite¬ 
racy, malhcmaucal and scicnLific components of 
the cumculum. Textbook appeals to be a 
necessity widiout which Leaching may perhaps 
become desultory and inelfcctivc. (n) Textbook 
supplements but does not replace the teacher, 
Though It helps both the teacher and the 
students, yet oral teaching is more vivid and 
impressive for majority of students and thus 
they do not consult textbooks for further 
explanations Therefore, a textbook has to aim 
at giving information or providing material 
required for the lesson, leaving to the teacher 
die choice of method in presentation, 
(lii) Students learn, in the mam, by doing rather 
than by reading about how a thing should be 
done. Therefore, textbook indicates lines of 
study and should not attempt to he exhaustive, 
(iv) Teachers are trained , skilled and experien¬ 
ced to make instructional use of textbooks. 
They need not be lold what to teach and how to 
teach the textbook. A textbook is cither a 
leaching tool to the teacher or it provides a 
subject matter of a lesson unit. 

What is a textbook to a teacher'^ What is 
textbook language comprehensibility to him ? 
What is the relationship of textbook material 
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find comprehension on Llie parL of the siudcnus 7 
How docs die icachcr enhance die tcxiliook 
language comprclicnsibihly'^ Wluil sliould a 
teacher know about hi^^cr students wiinni 
lic/she meets m die classroom with a textual 
^ lesson unit? These arc some of the question-s 
that pose problems to provide the teacher’s 
views on the language coinprehonsibiliiy ol 
textbooks 

The textbook, jf it is of some help to a 
teacher for instructional purposes, has to lake 
into account direc aspects vi'/'-(i) intent, (ii) 
content, and (lii) effect. Intent is concerned widi 
instructional objeedves, on the one band, and 
the needs and language abilities of the students 
- dicir modvational aspects, age, interest and 
aptitude, on die other, We need not dwell on 
'Ahis point to discuss psychological reunification 
of diis issue, What needs to be noted is duit it 
makes it necessary for a icachcr to pretest and 
maintain a profile of individual and group 
competence levels. For diis, research should 
provide bastd informations on (i) regional 
details of dialcci/s/and Icimncr’s mother tongue 
factor, (ii) consirastivc clciaiLs of dialect and 
first language factor, (hi) compositional details 
of falk narrauon of the area, etc. 

Content is the textual material tn tlie print. It 
consists of lesson text, illusmalions and 
exercises mainly. All of tlicsc arc interwoven to 
present the essentials of ihe content Illustration 
plays an extra-linguisdc role to make die 
language communication easier and inicrcsting. 
a Exercise questions on thematic comprehension 
" and language use provide an opportunity to the 
teacher to understand the extent of the content 
and depth of the subject matier/matcrial of die 
textual lesson. 

With this content is involved the classroom 
management of the language used by iltc 
teacher and the students during the teaching- 
learning period. Instructions, directions, 
questions, enquiries, responses, etc. form the 
; total body of the content, more meaningful for 


Jaiiguage tompi e he ns ibi I i ly, 

El feel i.s mainly concerned widi what 
students achieve, not only wiili rcgaid to intent 
ol the icachcr buL also with regard to content 
and the use ol a Lcxilxiok, which ‘iiiicnt’ may or 
may not have Liken into accomu. 

If SVC look at the in.sirucuonal design 
pcruiining to die juuse Ic.sson-uniis of first 
language lexUxHtks, we cun very well 
uiuicrsumd mid appreciate die role of 
comprebcnsibihiy of language used in the first 
language, textbooks, winch will be furdicr 
icfcrrcd to as icxdxioks. It slicd.s focu.s on die 
real coverage of the lextlxiok and provides 
oppoilimiiy lo ilie tcacber lo enhance die 
comprehensibilily ol die language used m die 
language textbook, The clearness, .simplicity 
and giaiUiaiion ol ibe lextiuil nmtciial - 
lliomaiic as well a.s linguistic -- .should be 
assessed or measured in the light ol die 
iiiMruclional Lrcainit'iU given to the textbook 
le.s.sun-unii, 

This insiruciional design can be better 
explained diroiigli deseripuoii of what a teacher 
does in the classiixim-Job analysis with a 
lextlHXik lesson unit. 

From iiucni to suucmeni of aim the teacher 
visuali-'e.s the previous knowledge/ experience/ 
competencies of the students. Teaching 
experience helps a lol in devising introduction 
of die lesson unit The teacher mobvaics the 
Icanicr, prcdi.sposcs him to participate in the 
planned icacliing-learnmg activity based on die 
textual content of die lesson unit, He makes a statc- 
mciu of aim to die .students for die lesson in hand. 

Common conicni activities leading to 
comprehension arc as follows: 

1, Hmlin^ Fcrfonnance 

InsirucUon 0]xjn your book on page so 
and so. Look at Llic passage diat I read. 
You arc expected to read the passage in 
die same way 
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Fig 1 Inbiruclional Dcsien of Aaiviuw in ihc Cl.issruom with a Lessoii-unii 


Model Reading: The teacher presents 
model reading to the students wUh correct 
pronunciation, appropriate intonation and 
proper stress and speed. 

Management The teacher stealthily 
supervises the students in the classroom 
for active involvement of the students m 
the task of looking at visual presentation 
(language) and listening without distur¬ 
bance. Disturbance, if any, is checked then 
and tlicre. 

, Loud Reading by Individual Students 


Individual Reading Instruction ' The students 
arc named to suind and read the passage/s 
Three or four students aie given this oppor¬ 
tunity in a well-distributed manner Ollier 
students arc also asked to note mistakes, if 
any, and inform when asked for. 
Management' If the individual reading is up 
to the mark, the next student is asked to read. 
If there happens to be any mistake, queries 
arc made. The students arc involved to mark 
the mistake and correct it. The correction is 
repeated by the faulty reader. The reading is 
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correctly performed. In case no student is 
able to detect the error/correction, the 
teacher himself does it. 

3. Semantic Control 

Word-meaning: After writing a 

word/usage on the black-board, the 
teacher uses a method to present the 
word/usage in simple and familiar context 
on the part of the students and elicits the 
meaning of the word/usage from the 
students. In case of failure he himself tells 
the meaning. In both the cases the 
meaning is written on the black-board 
against the word. The students are asked 
to write the word and its meaning on the 
exercise books. 

Management. The teacher supervises well 
whcllicr die students are doing it on their 
exercise books. If any student asks the 
meaning of any other word in the 
Icsson-umt, it is told by the teacher then 
and iltcrc 

4. Communication Competence 

Silent Reading : The studcnt.s arc asked to 
read the passage/s silently with under¬ 
standing. Later, the teacher asks questions 
to sec if the pupils have understood the 
passage/s well. If a student finds any 
difficulty, he is asked to stand up and 
enquire quietly. 

Management: The teacher supervises 
silent reading He docs not allow the 
students to whisper or talk. He removes 
difficulties of individual students, Mostly 
these difficulties lie in the area of 
word-meaning. The teacher finds the 
vocabulary difficulty of the content in this 
exercise 

5. Comprehension Activities 

The teacher asks questions 'and the 
students respond The order of the 


questions is easy to difficult. In this dnll 
the teacher provides opportunity to the 
pupils to reach the desired level of 
achievement. Exercises on language use 
and grammaucal items are also practised 
after this drill of comprehension. 
Management: Error correction is done 
with the help of the students. Elaborations 
arc made by the teacher to provide the 
students better expressions of responses. 
Practice in grammatical items is 
supervised well. 

6. Formative Evaluation Activity 

To assess the achievement of the 
instrucuonal objectives, some items in die 
form of questions arc given and their 
mastery level performance is tested. Those 
who fall short of the mastery level 
perfonnance, are again asked to read it 
and do propo.scd remedial exercises. 

Tins description ,of in.struction design 
provides an insight into the reality of language 
lcxibook.s use As pans of die pre-teaching 
preparation and planning die lesson die teacher 
must know to assess the degree and nature of 
the stumbling blocks to comprehension with a 
passage or textbook.Thcrc is a need to develop 
some measuring or assessing suatcgics for 
comprehensibility of language u.scd in die 
language icxlbooks. 

The assessing systems and tests based on 
readability formulas do not account for concept 
load, organisauon-composition or logical, 
creative and critical style, students’ familiarity 
with the subject or students’ motivation and 
purpose, The linguistic analysis of wdrds and 
sentence Icngdi remains a major concern of 
dccodabiliiy rather than the comprehensibility 
of language. Comprehension of a text maicriaJ 
implie.s the understanding of the language used 
in the textbook. It means understanding the 
meaning of the words, phrases and sentences 
used in the content or subject matter of the 
textbook The content m the textbook consists of 
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paragraphs which are composed of inteirclalivc 
scnlences, phrases and words. So Lhc assessing 
analysis can be based on intrascnicmional level 
and vocabulary level in a given context The 
comprehension processes are also to be' cared 
for, 

For developing assessment strategies for 
measuring comprehensibility of language in the 
textbook, a theoretical and empirical study of 
comprehension process is essential. The models 
of studying comprehension during reading and 
analysis techniques thereof should be developed 
to encourage a reasonable hypotliesis as to 
relative difficulty a reader may encounter in a 
particular passage, the specific text-lc.sson that 
may present problems imd die reason for those 
problems. Any research in this area shall be 
based on certain assumptions that emerge out of 
this discussion regarding die language textbook 
use in die school since it is the major concern of 
the teacher and not of die student, So why to 
lest a student on tests of comprehensibility, why 
not a teacher. 

A word of caution from the teacher’s side is 
that Lhc Western models of research in this area 
arc perhaps not useful for our puiposc as there 
teaching-learning materials are quite different 
from our textbooks in concept, approach, 
prc.scniaLion, purpose and need. The role of 
teaching-learning materials in the advanced 
countries of the West is definitely different 
from the role of the textbooks in Indian context. 
There are many publications on one lesson unit 
^ at various communicabon levels — higher, 
average and low achievers Their prcscniations 
are also available in various styles Every 
school teacher is at liberty to choose and 
recommend the material hc/shc can prepare foi 
his/her own instructional material at school 
level geared to the need of their children In 
addition to the teachers’ preparation of the 
material, the publishers m the profession 
prcjiare best material duly validated and 
evaluated by the experts The curnculum or 
curriculum guides do not prescribe any material 


but course content. So many local problems - 
linguistic and thematic - arc well taken care of 
by teachers, publishers or reading researchers 

In our context, the role of textbook has been 
discussed through instructional design of 
classroom acbviiics, Our researches m the 
comprehensibility of language used in the 
textbooks and learners’ capabilities and barriers 
to understand the language are not properly 
devised and objectified In the field of 
education academicians ignore the reality of 
school education in ihe Indian context. They 
study researches undertaken abioad and apply 
them In the Indian system of schools. This 
exercise very often uses abtrusc words or 
jaigons so as to confuse ihe compounded 
situation and research findings. This further 
leads to blurring the implications of their 
findings and so llicir benefits appear to be of 
little use to the teachers. 

The propriety, purpose and need of research 
in tins area require a Ircsh look. The major 
thrust should be to benefit the teacher in the art 
of developing an assessing system for 
preteaching, preparation and lesson planning. 
Secondly, to benefit those who arc preparing 
textbooks The other important area of research 
is to identify graded and levelled vocabulary on 
the basis of learners. There is a need to study 
die status and communicative factors of dialect, 
regional language and national language in 
different scLlinps - rural, urban, labour co'ony, 
slums and areas of distinct population. 

The basic assumption of a textbook 
sometimes leads to darkness rather tlian 
enlightening the users. Any study on the 
assumption that a textbook is meant for 
self-learning and understanding on the part of 
the students with special reference to first 
language textbook puts the best research on a 
wrong track With this view in mind areas of 
resctu'ch should be worked out to study the 
comprehensibility of the language used in 
language textbooks. 



Teaching Science at the University of the South Pacific: 
Its Special Problems 


Niiii. Taylor 
InMilutc of Educalion 
The Univeniiy of the Souib Pacific, 
Suva, Fiji inland'! 


T he Universiiy of ihe Soulh Pacific (DSP) is a 
regional University serving llie needs ol 12 
countries in the soutli and central Pacific; Cook 
Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, Niue, Solomon 
Islands, Tokelau, Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu, 
Western Samoa and the Marshall Islands. 
Students from Fiji account for approximately 90 
per cent of the total intake and this group 
comprises equal numbers of indigenous Fijians 
and Indians At present there arc two modes of 
entry into the University. Students can cither 
enter a foundation year after six years of high 
school before proceeding to degree level. 
Alternately it is possible to enter directly into 
the degree 100-levcl after seven years of high 
school, All Bachelor degrees consist 3-year 
courses. 

For some time there has been concern 
expressed about the poor pcrfomiancc and high 
attrition rates among science students at the USP 
(UNESCO 1988). In particular this concern 
focused on the apparent inability of many 
students to think analytically and apply their 
knowledge and understanding in novel 


situations. In an elToiL to a.ssess the extent of the 
problems facing students and iclenlily major 
areas ol weakness, all louiidaiioii level and 
degree lOO-level science sUideius sal a 
diagnostic test at die start ol the 1991 academic 
year. 

This paper discusses the test rcsulLS and in 
particular ii examines the common errors which 
occurred. Comparisons arc made between ihc 
performance levels of Fijian and Indian 
students. 

Methodology 

The lest items were adapted from the United 
Kingdom General Certificate of Secondary 
Education (gcse) science papers. The gcsu is a 
national summative examination for studcnis in 
their twelfth year of schooling. The items 
chosen were intended to test die students’ 
application skills (Bloom 1956) rather than the 
recall of factual information Thus items tested 
the ability of students to organise and present 
data effectively, to mterpret various data, to 
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wnie iind balance chemical equations and 
complete various scientific calculations 
Those Items which could not be scored 
objectively were scored analytically to increase 
reliability (Mehrens and Lehmann ,1984). The 
mean scores were compared using a t-test. 

Results and Discussion 

Tabue, 1 

The Mean Scores of Various Groups within 
the USP 


Group Mean % • Number (N) I Remarks 

Scares (MS) 


Tolal 

55.3 

302 



Foundation students 55 5 

213 



100-level students 54 9 

89 

0 26 

NS 

Indians 

67 2 

107 



Fijians 

47 5 

136 

94P 

<0 01 

Other Paciric Islanders47.9 

48 

0 29 

N.S 

Male 

56 7 

180 



Female 

53 5 

122 

151 

NS 


It IS always difficult to make judgements on 
the performance level of the students in any 
test. For example, is a mean score of 50 per cent 
of the maximum possible a good result? 
Answers to this question involve judgements 
against expectations which may vary from one 
person to another 

Having said this, perhaps the most striking 
feature of the results of this comparatively 
simple high school science test was the very 
wide score distnbution (Fig. 1). Wilhm any 
group one would expect to encounter a variation 
m performance, but by the time students have 
reached tertiary level, the various selection 
processes should have narrowed this signifi¬ 
cantly. 

At the foundation level almost 20 per cent of 
the students failed to score about 40 'per cent 
while at the degree lOOdevel 17 per cent 




Fig 1. The Scure Distributions tor Foundallon and 
lOO-Levcl Science Studen ts 

failed to reach this mark. This indicates that 
a significant minonty of the students had 
considerable difficulty .with the test Conver¬ 
sely, 24 per cent of the foundation students 
and 22 per cent of the students at the 
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l(X)’lcvcl achieved a score of 70 per ceiu or 
more and apptucnlJy encounieicd liiilc 
difnculLy. This dispanly in iTCifoniiance would 
suggesL that die (caching of science ai tiio LLs'l* 
must present particular problems, es[)ecially as 
none of the usual mechanisms which lacilitaie 
leaching a wide range of studciiLs, such as 
ability grouping, exist at tlic univeisity. 

Analysis of tlie test items icvealed a number 
ol problems Over 40 per cent were unable to 
balance a chemical equation In producing die 
equation for the production of ammonium 


data One item lequired the graphing and 
iiileipicialion ol tlie data on the late of die 

chemical leaLtion 2H-,0-,-H^O + Hn as 

temjieiatiiie increased, The giajilis protliiced by 
2 'i pei cent of the sludcnis revealed a number of 
common ciiors, These included conlusmg die 
dependant and mtle|K'ndent variables, filling 
stiaiglit lines thioiigli obvious curs'es and lading 
to join the cnives to the origin, Most sludcnis 
were able to relate die increase in the rate of the 
reaction to the increasing temperature, but many 
iinlividuals simply suggested that increasing 


Infonnaliun i? yivcn bcluw ubniii ilif niiro|;i;n LuniLnl iiiul ilic soliibilily (il lour Icrtili/crs VV, X, Y, Z 


Content 

{%) 



Solubility 
(inaras per 
1000 Krnini 
of water) 



I'lG 2; Uein 6 from IhcDiagmisUcTcst 

(a) Whieh fertilizer coniains the highesi pcrtcnui;c of nilroijcii 7 

(b) Calculate the number of grams of X ihui will dissolve in 1000 grams of water, 

(c) llow many grams of nitrogen are supplied if 500 grams of fcrlili/er Z are spread over iJie ground 7 

(d) Whith fertilizer you use for a crop ihal needs high conlcnl of nitrogen but is sown in ihe part of a country 
which has a heavy rainfall 7 


sulphate, 2 NH 3 + HjSO^— (NH^) 2 SO 4 . il 
was common for the students to balance the 
equadon for one substance, for example 
hydrogen, but leave the others unbalanced. 

The items which involved data analysis also 
proved difficult for many sludcnis. For 
example, fewer than 50 per cent of the students 
scored full marks for the item shown above. 

This was mainly because the students were 
unsure of which histogram to use when 
answering different sccdons of the question, 
Major weaknesses were also revealed in the 
students’ ability to manipulate and interpret the 


temperatures produced more gas. About 
dircc per cent of the students related the 
results to photosynthesis or evaporation, 
and a similar perccniage related them to Boyle’s 
Law. 

The analysis of the test items sliowcd that 
many students had not acquired the scientific 
skills necessary to equip them for degree level 
science This points to inadequacies m the 
leaching of science at high school level in the 
South Pacific. Certainly the research carried out 
in Fiji would bare this out. Whitehead (1986) 
reported that tlie teaching of science in many 
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schools in Fiji was very bookish rather than 
based on experirpents and discovery techniques 
Muralidhar (1989) confirms this, and cites a 
number of incidents where heobscivcd teachers 
‘doing’ experiments on the black-board. During 
the observation of 289 science lessons in Fiji he 
seldom saw students getting actual "hands on" 
experience of science. 

Evidence from the literature on science 
education supports an active model of teaching 
(Tobin et al. 1988). Wongkor and Rennie 
(1990) have shown that Indonesian students 
taught chemistry using a student-centred 
approach recorded substantially higher 
cognitive achievements than control groups 
taught using the traditional lecture-discussion 
approach. More recently work by Robinson and 
Niaz (1991) revealed that the students in an 
interactive classroom were more successful at 
solving chemistry stochiometry problems than 
the students in a traditional lecture. 

However, many science teachers in the South 
Pacific are suspicious of anything other than a 
teacher-centred approach to science education 
(UNESCO 1990). One reason why this situation 
prevails is because changes in the science 
curricula intended to develop science skills have 
not been matched by equivalent changes or 
developments in pupil evaluation procedures 
(Taylor 1991). This disparity creates confusion 
in the minds of the teachers If the curriculum 
emphasises scientific processes but the 
evaluation procedure emphasises recall of 
scientific knowledge, it is likely that the former 
will give way to the latter and the teachers will 
stress scientific knowledge. This is a problem 
common to many developing countnes where 
the style of national examinations tends to be a 
more important determinant of the content and 
process of teaching than syllabuses. Research 
indicates that the vast majority of questions 
asked in school examinations in developing 
countnes test factual recall, rather than compre¬ 
hension or application skills. This encourages 


the rote teaching of factual information and 
places a low premium on the relevance of such 
teaching to the students’ own lives. Classroom 
teaching, therefore, lends to be characterised by 
a formalistic, didactic style (Vulliaitiy 1988). 

Certainly, according to Whitehead (1986), 
the teachers in Fiji arc firmly wedded to 
examinahon pass rates as a measure of their 
success As a result, they employ the strategy 
best suited to achieving high pass rates, namely 
a teacher-centred approach to the point of rote 
learning. This may gain the desired results but 
is unlikely to encourage the development of 
higher cognitive skills ' 

As Dallas (1984) stated, "it is reasonable for 
teachers of older pupils to aim for the best 
possible public examination results, but it is 
shortsighted and damaging to the pupils’ best 
interests if the teacher insists on making life 
easy for them by employing teaching methods 
which require little of the victim but sponge- 
like absorption power. Should the pupil finally 
reach the desired goal of higher education, the 
lack of skills essential to make full use of what 
is offered there leads certainly to anxiety, if not 
to frusualion and failure". This is what is 
happening in certain cases at the USP, where 
many students show a deficiency in scientific 
skills. 

Analysis of the test scores also revealed a 
marked gap in performance between indigenous 
Fijians and Indians. This is perhaps not 
surprising in view of the findings of Stewart 
(1983) who discovered that Fijian students did 
not perform as well as Indians in science and 
mathematical subjects at any level. To support 
this he cited science pass rales in the Fiji Junior 
Certificate Examination for 1980 which were 
33 per cent for Fijian students and 44 per cent 
Indians while those for the New Zealand 
Secondary Certificate for the same year were 15 
per cent for Fijians and 30 per cent for Indians. 

A number of studies have shown that the 
difference iji science performance is not related 
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to general intelligence or language competence, 
where Fijjan and Indian students’ scoics arc not 
significantly different (Chandra 1975A and 
Ellcy and Thomson 1978,1979). 

However, both Basow (1982B) and Ki.shor 
(1982,19828) have shown lower levels of 
self-esteem in Fijians as compared to Indians, 
The teachers know tlic importance of a healthy 
sense of .self-esteem in students for successlul 
achievement in the classroom, StudenLs arc 
more able to uike risks (of exposing their 
possible ignorance or corning up widt original 
solutions) If they have a basic sense of 
confidence, 

Also significant is the finding by botii tlic 
above authors, of a more external locus of 
control among Fijians tlian Indians, This 
represents a tendency to allnbule one’s 
successes and failures (say on a cla.ss test) to 
external factors such as luck or favouritism ol 
the teacher. An internal locus of control is 
shown when one would atiribute success or 
failure 10 interna] factors (c.g hard work). ’\Viili 
an inlernal locus of control one would be seen 
as dependent on one’s own efforts rather tlian 


cxtcnial factors over which one has no control 
There IS need for more rcsciirch on achievement 
moiivation in Fiji, 

Thus teaehing SLience at die USI’ presents a 
number of special problems. However, accord¬ 
ing to Buckingham (1989), the university may 
be coping with dic,.e problems by taking the 
cour.sc of least resislaiice. He felt diat exami¬ 
nations were UK) closely ued to previous class 
tests or tutorial sessions, with students being 
"coached" to die correct answer radicr than 
meeting a quesuon lor the first time. Unfortu¬ 
nately, diis IS a perjxituation ol die school 
sysicm wliicli helped to create die problems in 
die first place It is veiy diflicult for die science 
departments of die university to nuke up for die 
dchcicncics in ihc school system, However, 
perhaps by putdng gicaier emphasis on the 
development ofscientilie thinking and problcm- 
.solvmg skills at the exiicmsc of course content 
some progress can be made In this way it may 
be po.s.siblc to make some inioads into a .self- 
perpetuating .system based laigely on know¬ 
ledge mcinon/aiion. 
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Correlation of Teachers’ Classroom Communication Patterns 

and Personality Traits 


(Dion, Bai-^slhramamw 
Lccliirci', DcpnninciH of Lducoiiomd Tcr/uudd^tjy, 
Blwralhmr Umwmi), Cnunfkilori' 


liAilsiXG the importiincc of teachers’ 
personality traiLs In determining llieir piofc- 
.sional success, the Education Commission 
1%6) observes that "of all tlie diKcrcnt laclois 
vliich influence the quality of education and its 
lontribution to national dcvclopmciu, tlie 
[uality, competence and cliaractei of tcacheis 
ire undoubtedly the most significant" 

Lack of personal touch between die teaclicr 
ind the taught in the classroom is ulton 
itiributcd to lltc very absence of the desired 
personality of the teacher, The absence of the 
cachcr’s personality is also responsible for die 
ibscncc of meaningful and clfcctivc tcachcr- 
mpil relationship A review ol the related 
itudics reveals die lact that the teachers' 
lommunication patterns m the classroom aic the 
:ey variables in idoveloping die cltissioom 
dimatc. It IS obvious dial die teacher's class- 
oom behaviour is affected mainly by his 
icrsonality trails. Hence the investigator' was 
ntcrcsicd iti identifying die personality traits of 
, he teachers which influence flexible interaction 
n the classroom. 


Objedivi'S 

The objectives ol the present study weie as 
(ollows: 

1 To Sillily the coiiinuimealioii palteins ol 
tcacheis teaching delailed English ie\t in 
die classroom, 

2, To ideiiiily the peisomihiy ii.iil,s ol the 
teacliL'is wliicli mlliiciice their dilleicnt 
cumnuiiiication palteins m the classrcKiin 

Tools Used 

The following uxils were u.sod for tlie 

collection of die data; 

1. Modified version ol Plandeis' Interaction 
Analysis Calcgoiics System, was used to 
observe die teachers’ classiooiii beha- 
viom Flanders’ system concentrates only 
on veibal iiilcraciioii between die teacher 
and the taught. It is a lact dial non-verbal 
behaviour is also impoiuuit so that more 
iiisigln can be gained into die Leaching 
behaviour Hence T R. Soundararaja Rao 
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added seven more categories to Flanders’ 
system. The investigator replaced two of 
Dr Rao’s categories with two new cate¬ 
gories so as to make the tdol more suit¬ 
able for language teaching. 

2. To assess the teachers’ personality trails, 
Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Inventory 
was used. It is a cross-culturally standardi¬ 
sed tool. 

Sampling Design 

The sample comprised of 11 male P,G 
teachers and four female P.G. teachers teaching 
English at the higher secondary level in 15 
schools in Coimbatore district. Of tlicm, seven 
teachers taught Tamil-medium classes and the 
remaining eight taught English-medium classes. 
While four of them were working in the rural 
area, the remaining 11 represented the urban 
area Three of these teachers were working in 
Governiftent schools, seven in local body 
schools and the remaining five in private 
schools. 

Methodology 

Since the study deals with the behaviour of 
the teachers, observation is the best suited 
method for data collection regarding teacher 
behaviour. Using the modified version of fiacs, 
the investigator observed all the selected 
teachers teaching detailed English text at 
Standard XII level, each for one period 17 x 17 
matrix was prepared for each of these teachers, 
based on their observauon records. Scores on 
different ratios representing different communi¬ 
cation patterns were computed with reference to 
their individual matrices The ratios were then 
analysed in relation to their personality traits. 

To assess the personality traits of the 
teachers, Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor 
Inventory was administered, Using a stenciled 
score key, their responses were scored. The raw 


scores were then converted into equivalent sten 
scores, using the appropriate norm table Based 
on the .16 primary sten scores, the scores of four 
second order factors, viz. Introversion- 
Extra version, Low AnxicLy-High Anxiety, 
Tcnder-mmded-Emotionality-Tough Poise, and 
Subduedncss-Independence were derived 

Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

The knowledge of how much the teacher or 
the pupils talked in the classroom becomes 
much more useful when it is combined with 
some index of quality. Hence the investigator 
computed the following ratios representing 
different communication patterns of the 
teachers, based on their individual matrices. 

1. Indirect Influence to Direct infiuenc 
Rauo (i/D) 

2. Teacher Pupil Ratio {W) 

3 Teacher Question Ratio (TQR) 

4 Teacher Talk Ratio (TTR) 

5. Pupil Talk Ratio (Flit) 

The distribution of the mean and SD of the 
scores of different ratios of the teachers teaching 
detailed English text are given in Table 1. 

Table 1 


Distribution ol Mean and SD ol Ihe Scares al 
Diritrcnt Ratios 


si 

Measure 

Ratios of Different Communication 

No. 



Paiii 

■rns ot I eachers 




I/D 

T/P 

TQR TTR 

FFR 

1 

Mean 

0 182 

6 SI 

15 66 61 66 

8 

2 

SD 

0132 

4,51 

9.81 9 75 

4,27 


From the preceding table it is found that: 

1 . Almost all the teachers are direct in them 
influence patterns by expressing their own 
views through lecture, giving directions 
and criticising the pupils with the 
expectation of compliance which tend to 
icstricl the pupils’ participation m the 
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dasiroom discussions. 

2. Most of the teachers dominate their pupils 
in the tcaching-lcaming process 
3 The tendency of die teachers to ask ques¬ 
tions m the classroom is not adequate 

4, The teachers talk more than 60 per cent of 
the tune in the classroom discussions 

5, Most of the teachers do not give adequate 
chances to their pupils to express Uicir 
ideas in the classrcXim discussions. 

The distribution of the mean and SD of ihc 
scores of the teachers' second order 
personality factors is given in Table 2 

Tftiuj. 2 

Dlslrlbulidn Mean and SD of the Stores 
of the Teachers' Second Order Pcrsonalily I’atLors 


SI 

Measure 

Second Order Pcrsonalily Faaors 

No 






Dxlra- 

Anxiciy Tough liidcpcn- 



version 

Poise deni-c 

1. 

Moan 

4 26 

6.99 3.91 5 29 

2 

SD 

1 6 

116 17 112 


(N B' Maximum score tor each fatior is 10) 

The following arc the conclusions derived 

from the preceding table. 

1. Most of the teachers arc found to be intro¬ 
verts by being shy, self-sufficient and 
inhibited in inter- personal contacts. 

2 Most of the teachers arc found to have 
high anxiety by being dissatisfied with the 
degree to which they arc able to meet the 
demands of life and to achieve what they 
desire. 

3. Most of the teachers are found to be 
tender-minded emotionally by being 
troubled by pervasive emotionality and a 
discouraged, frustrated type. 

4, The mean score of ‘Independence’ being 
found to be very near the midpoint, it is 
concluded that most of the teachers arc in 
between subduedness and independence, 
To identify the personality iraiLs of the 


teachers which intlucncc their dilfcrcnt 
communication patterns in the classroom, the 
investigator attempted to work out the 
correlation co-clficicnts between the scores ol 
the teachers’ behaviour ratios and tlicir 
personality U'aiLs, using Pearsons’ Product 
Moment mclliod.Thc rc.suhs arc given in Table 3 

1 AUUi 3 

CorrUaiuin beUvimn ihcSciiria, orSntoiid Order 
Persuiudily I'aclors and 'I eaetiur IJehavUmr Ratios 


SI 'Icadicr SeeonJ OrderPcrsonaliiy F'acLors 

No BebdViuur 



RillIU!, 

r.xiraversiun 

Aiixiuiy 

Tough Indepcn- 
Poise dence 

1 

1/D 

./in 

- 147 

■06 

273 

2 

'l/I' 

202 

,142 

-369 

- 483 

3 

IQR 

-07 

•,09 

104 

282 

4 

riR 

31 

-.305 

,577* 

■ 125 

5 

RIU 

274 

-.013 

(119 

424 


*SiBnificanl ai 0 05 level D 1'. = 13 

From the above table it is found tliat tiicrc is 
negative and significant correlation between 
rik and Tough Poi.se at 0,05. level. There is no 
correlation between Extravcrsion and 149 and 
TQR. But It correlates positively but not 

significantly with T/1’, TIR and I’l'R. 

There IS no correlation between Anxiety and 
TQR and P'lR, But it correlates negatively but not 
significantly with l/D and TIR At the same time, 
it correlates posiuvcly bui not significantly with 
'l/P. 

Tough poise docs not correlate with T/D and 
Fl'R But it Correlates negatively but not 

significandy with T/i’, At the same time, it 
correlates positively and significantly with TTR 
at 0,05 level. It has positive but not significant 
correlation with 'IQR 

Independence correlates positively bui not 
signilicantly with I/D, TQR and P'lR. But it 
correlates negatively but not significantly with 
T/PandriR 

Hence it IS concluded that Extravcrsion as a 
personality factor inilucnccs the teachers to be 
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direct in ihcir mlcraction patlcms which restrict 
the students’ participation in the teaching- 
learning process It is also seen that Extra- 
version influences the teachers to provide more 
chances for die pupils to express their views m 
the classroom discussions. 

Anxiety as another personality factor inllu- 
cnecs the teachers to be indirect in their com¬ 
munication patterns which encourages the 
pupils’ participation in the classroom communi¬ 
cations, It also influences the teachers to 
dominate the pupils in the classroom discu¬ 
ssions. 

Tough poise as another personality factor 
influences the teachers to talk more and more in 
the classroom discussions It is also seen that it 


In order to validate the lindings of the 
correlational studies, the investigator attempted 
to find out the significance of dilfcrence 
between the mean scores of different teacher 
behaviour ratios of high and low range scores 
widi regard to the second order factors, viz, 
Extravcrsion, Anxiety, Tough Poise and 
Independence Table 4 gives a summary of die 
differential studies where the mean differences 
arc Significant 

From Table 4, it is found that there is 
Significant difference between the mean scores 
of TTR and P’lR of high and low range scorers 
with regard to Extravcrsion at 0 05 level. High 
range scorers ol Extravcrsion scored more than 
low langc scorers on Ttr But low range scorers 


Tabix 4 


Signincance of Diffarcnce between the Mean Scores of Different Tcather Ilohoviour Ratios of High and Low Range 
Scorers with Regard to Second Order Factors 


SI 

No 

Second 

Order 

Perso¬ 

nality 

Factors 

Teacher 

Behaviour 

Ratios 

N1 

Ml 

ai 

N2 

M2 

O'! 

D 

<^D 

t 

1 

EXT 

TTR 

9 

57 99 

10 33 

6 

6717 

52 

9 18 

4 05 

2 21** 

2 

EXT 

m 

9 

9 52 

4 05 

6 

5 72 

3 51 

38 

1.97 

1 93* 

3 

ANX 

T/P 

6 

4.48 

1 7 

9 

8 36 

5,09 

3 88 

2 07 

1 87* 

4 

TOU 

TIP 

8 

7 86 

5 66 

7 

5,6 

2 01 

22 

78 

2 82** 


♦♦Significant al 0.05 level 
♦ Significant at 0,1 level 


influences the teachers to be, less dominant in 
the classroom. 

Independence as one more second order 
pCrsonaliLy factor influences the teachers to be 
more indirect in their communication patterns, 
less dominant in their interaction patterns, 
asking more questions in the classroom 
discussions and providing more chances for tire 
pupils to express their ideas and feelings in the 
classroom discussions. It also influences the 
teachers to reduce their talk in the classroom 


scored more than high range scorers on PTR 
Hence it is concluded that Extravcrsion 
influences the teachers to Lalk more in the 
classroom, At the same time it influences the 
teachers not to provide chances for the pupils to 
talk in the classroom discussions 
It is also found that high range scorers of 
Anxiety scored more on tip than low range 
scorers. It means that Anxiety influences the 
teachers to be more dominant in the classroom 
Again, it is noticed that low range scorers of 
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as follows' 

1. Teachers who arc socially oiiLging, unin¬ 
hibited and good at making and mainiam- 
ing interpersonal contacts lestricl pupils’ 
participation in the tcacliing-lcaming 
process by expressing their views througlt 
lecture, giving dirccQons and criticising 
tlic pupils with the expectation ol compli¬ 
ance from them 

2, Teachers of high anxiety who ^tre dissatis¬ 
fied with the degree to which they are able 
to meet the demands of life and to achieve 
what they desire, encourage pupils’ parti¬ 
cipation in the teaching-learning itioccss 


by accepting, claiifying, praising and 
developing the ideas and Icclmgs 
expressed by the pupils. 

3, Teachers wilh Lough poise who arc enter¬ 
prising, decisive and resilient and those 
who involve in rapid action with insuffi¬ 
cient cons'ideuitions and thought lend to 
Uilk moie and more in the classroom 
discussions. However they arc less domi¬ 
nant in the classroom, 

4 Teachers who arc aggicssivc, independent, 
daring, indecisive and exhibiting 
considerable iniliiuivc involve the pupils 
in the teaching-learning pioccss, 
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T llli National Policy on Education 1986 
envisages a drift from the traditional lecture 
method to the child-centred approach to 
learning. It has been realised that teaching is not 
telling, incmorizing is not learning, and 
reproducing something in the examination is 
not an evidence of understanding The new 
teaching-learning process should involve the 
presentation of new ideas and knowledge at the 
level consistent with the child’s stage of mental 
development. Also, the new process should help 
an individual to develop the habit of self study, 
a spirit of inquiry, an ability of planning and 
dceision-making. It is also necessary to promote 
social inleracljons among children so that they 
cooperate with their friends, ' share their 
experiences, discuss their discoveries and argue 
out their differences of opinion. 

Keeping in view the above requirements, a 
learning strategy comprising of concrete 
materials for understanding formal level 
concepts in chemistry and guided self study was 
developed and tried out on a pilot scale. 


Concrete Materials for Compieliension oi" 
Formal Level Concepts 

The necessity of jiroviding concrete matcrials| 
for understanding formal level concept arises 
due to the large dilfcrcnccs exhibited by the 
sludenLs in their abilities to understand science 
concepts and to apply them to new situations 
The differences in behaviour of the students 
have been explained by the ilicorj' of human |i 
intellectual development by Jean S Piaget' J 
Briefly Piaget has characlcrixcd human* 
intellectual development into four stages These I 
stages are the periods m which a person’s? 
behaviour shows certain distinctive features in i 
tenns of reasoning pallcms that arc used for j 
comprehension of knowledge and problem! 
solving The lirst two stages, known as sensory f 
motor and picopcrational stages, arc usually | 
completed when a child is 7-8 years old Thc| 
Ihird and fourth stages, known as concrete | 
operational and formal operational stages, are| 
supposed to be completed between 8-11 years ^ 
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and 12-15 years of age, rcspccLivcIy The latter 
two stages arc more relevant to die studcnis 
studying in upper primary and secondary stages 
of school education. Eacli stage of mental 
development is characicri/.ed by a set ol logical 
operations which an individual uses when 
I facing certain problems 

At the concictc operational stage, die student 
is able to carry out the logical operations based 
I on concrete objects, familiar actions and direct 
experiences. These operations include classil'i- 
, cation, arranging data in serial order, establish¬ 
ment of one-to-one relationships between set of 
data and conservation of miiss. At die foimal 
operational sUige, the student is not restricted to 
1 observable data and familiar situations but 
applies the logical operations to concepts, 
synthcsi/cs, gcnciah/cs and undcrstantls 
mathematical rclation.ships. The understanding 
of concrete and formal level science concepts 
requires die use of logical opcratioius at die 
concrete operational and formal operational 
stages, rcispcctively Students at die concrete 
' operational stage face diflicultie.s in compre¬ 
hension of formal level concepts^, The use of 
concrete materials such as charts, models, acti¬ 
vities, simple experiments, analogies, more 
lucid explanations, relating content material to 
' familiar situations, and other manipulablc 
' material based on concrete thought has been 
' found beneficial for concrete level students in 
' comprehension of formal level concepts^-'' 

Guided Self Study 

' Guided Self Study provides a chance to die 
studcnis to study of their own and gel die 
I' guidance only when it is nccdctl. It was 
implemented in the classroom by applying 
' Individually Guided System of Instruction^ 
(IGSI) which Comprises of self study, guidance 
from tutor, self pacing and ma.sicry learning. 
Briefly, in this system, the course content for 
one year is split into units such that each unit is 
covered in 6-8 periods of 35 minutes duration. 


The entire Clas.s' IX chemistry course is split 
into 12 units, for cadi iiiiiL, the sLiidcnt i.s given 
a study guide winch conuims an iiUrtKluclion lo 
die iimt, objectives of the unit, suggc.sted 
procctluic lor aclncving die objecuves, notes, 
problciiLs and sell a.s.scssinent The concrcic 
maictial is nietiriKiiated at apppropnate places 
under siiggesied reading nuileruil for 
conipiehension of lornial level conccpLs.Tlic 
teacher .spends 1-2 ixiriods m nilrtxlucing die 
unit and explaining dillicult icrni.s, and con¬ 
cepts, showing eliarl.s, flliiis and demonstra¬ 
tions, Then every .suulcnt studies the unit on his 
own with the help ol the study guide and tries to 
complete the unit belorc the preannounced date 
for iiitrodiieLion of the next unit. When a 
student Imds any dilflculiy in understanding 
certain poitioii ol the unit, he or slie lakes die 
help ol the tiilor on individual basis The tutor is 
generally a senioi student who Ira.s chosen tutor¬ 
ing a.s a pint of Socially Usel'Lil Produelivc 
Woik (.sui’W) activity The .sl:i>w i.s compulsory 
for all stuilents nt all stages of school cdticaiion 
in India. A tutor is provided for cveiy six 
students. 

Alter a .student completes the unit, his tutor 
administers a tc.st which he gradc.s in die 
presence of die sLudent. The tc.st is written as 
well Its oral. The unit tests used in the present 
study me the criterion rcfcicnecd tests If the 
student passes the test, he is allowed to move on 
lo the next unit, otlicrwisc he is advised to 
rcstudy. Alter suitable preparations, die student 
lakes another test. For each unit, five 
assc.ssniciiLs of equal standards were developed. 
The process of testing is repealed unless the 
student passes die unit by achieving the 
predetermined high level ol achievement, The 
student is encouraged to complete a unit before 
die teacher introduces next unit on a 
preannounced date, But no foimal deadlines arc 
imposed Thus the studcnis progress under 
guided self study, at their individual pace. 

The present experiment wa.s conducted in 
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two sections of Class IX in two different 
schools. Eight students of Class XI were used 
as tutors. The instruction to one section of Class 
IX in each school was assigned to experimental 
treatment and the other section to control 
treatment The experimental and control groups 
of students in both the schools were made 
equivalent on the basis of their previous 
performance The classroom conditions of the 
control and experimental sections were 
maintained as similar as possible. At the end of 
the academic year, a common exarninauon was 
given for comparison. 

Results and Discussion 
It was found that the performance of the 


students m the experimental group in both the 
schools was better than that of the control group 
of students. The average increments in percentage 
marks of the expcnmcntal groups arc shown in 
Table 1. A comparison of the achievement 

Table 1 

SI No Name of Average Pcrcciiiage of Marks 

School 

Conlrol Expenmciual Average 

Group Group IncranciilCA/) 

1 Moiilal Nehru 47 56 3 9 3 

School of Sports, 

Haryana 

2 Apeejay School, 62 3 73 4 111 

New Delhi 



0-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-00 fll-90 91-100 


Marks—> 

Fla. 1 Comparison of the Results of Common Examination of the Control and Expcriincntal 
Groups of Motllal Nehru School ofSports, Haryana 

(Empty Bars Represent the Results of the Conlrol Group and Filled Bars that of the 
Experimental Group of Students) 
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Pia2 Comparlsun of llic Results of Common Examination oJ the Conlrnl and Experimental 
Groups of ApeeJaj School, New Delhi. 

(Empty Bars Represent the Results of the Control Group and Filled Bars that of the 
Experimental Croups of Students) 


of ihe Control and expcnmcnLal groups of 
students is represented by diagrams in Figures 1 
and 2 The filled bars represent the achievement 
of the experimental group and the empty bars 
that of the control group of students. 

A glance at Figure 1 -which represents the 
results of the try-out in Motllal Nehru School of 
Sports, Haryana, shows that the height of the 
filled bar at 11-20 per cent marks interval has 
become zero, and at 21-30 and 3140 per cent 
marks intervals, it has appreciably reduced. 
This indicates a decrease in the number of low 
achievers in the experimental section. The 
increase in the heights of the filled bars at 
41-50, 51-60, 61-70 and 71-80 per cent marks 
intervals indicates that the number of students 
obtaining higher marks is significantly greater 
in the experimental section. 


The bar diagram in Figure 2 represents the 
results of die try-out in Apeejay School, New 
Delhi. In this, the heights of the filled bars at 
31-40 and 41-50 per cent marks intervals have 
appreciably reduced. It has become zero at 
21-30 per cent marks interval. Also, there is an 
increase m the heights of the filled bars at 51-60 
and 61-70 per cent marks intervals and an 
appreciable increase at 71-80 and 81-90 per 
cent marks intervals. This indicates clearly an 
appreciable increase in the number of students 
obtaining higher marks in Ihe experimental 
section. 

At the end of the academic term, the 
student^ reactions on the use of die present 
cxpcrimenial approach werccoUecled through a 
questionnaire and personal interviews. Out of 
70 students, 63 wanted this type of material to 
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be used in other subjects as well Fifty-two 
studenLs gave recommendations in favour of 
guided self study appioach for learning Fifty 
students recommended the use of concrete mate¬ 
rials and guided self study to othei classes as well 

Conclusion 

The results of the present pilot study clearly 
indicate the effectiveness of concietc materials 
combined with guided self study in learning 
chemistry. The low as well as average achievers 
were bcnclitcd as a result of the present expen- 
menittl approach It also helped m mastering the 
subject 

The use of simple concrete materials has 
been associated with teaching formal concepts 
toThe students at the concrete operational level 
and has been thought tinncccsstuy loi lormal 
operational sttidcnls In the prc.sent cxpeii- 


ment, the use ol concietc material.s has been 
loiind bciiclicial to all the students irrespective 
of tlicir Piagctian level ol mental development 
The students at the secondaiy stage learnt betler 
when they had something lioni the surrounding 
and the real woild does help them in 
undeislanding the loimal level concepts 

Guided sell study piovided a chance to the 
studenLs to interact with the peers lor the 
solutions of their pioblcms They were 
otherwise hcsiUtiiL to discuss Oicir problems 
With the teachers as openly as they did with the 
peeis A comparative spirit was also created 
among ihc students, Many ol them reported that 
they read chemistry in their leisure time, outside 
the class and at home, 

Thus moic attention is icqiiired to be paid 
towtu'ds piovuhng concrete materials and the 
guided self study aiipioach paiticiikirly wlieie 
the instiiiL'tion is ccniied nround the leainer 
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Writing Composition in English as a Second Language : 
Designing a Model and a Strategy for Teaching Adult Learners 


RAN'AJirMCKIII'RJOL 
Assixicmt Professor of English 
Government Collcfie of Education, Asariula, Tripura 


T llii ability to produce expressions freely on 
a given topic is not merely clue to know¬ 
ledge of modus significandi in a kinguagc ■■ 
specially in a second language. Com|X)siticn in 
higher sccondtiry level docs not dcixmd only on 
grammatical and linguistic competence. It 
requires, apart from linguistic material, 
exlralingmsLic material like attiludc, aptitude, 
need to express, social environment, sense of 
appropriateness, rationale for relevance 
Specific bits of information are also not the sole 
basis for composition on a given topic In order 
to compose, analysis of tlie major concepts into 
sub-concepts and synthesis of those in order of 
verbal and written organisation is more 
important. Therefore, the structuralists' repre¬ 
sentational model of teaching composition 
through content organisation fails to help 
students learn how to write composition. On die 
contrary, the communicalivisls’ cognitive 
model of teaching through concept organisation 
may be more helpful in making tlicm develop 
and acquire the ability to compose at the higher 
secondary stage. Proper ordering of concepts 
and sub-concepts relative to a given topic in 


form of iliought/iclca units - aroused and 
proecs.scd m menial operations - seem to be the 
rexu of com|X)Sing, 

Granimaiical and linglll'^tic competence 
cannot help learners any more than tlic ability to 
produce individual .sentences docs Likcwi,sc, 
information arrangement competence - under 
guttled or controlled teaching - may help them 
write few information laden sentences on a 
given topic; hut thc.se alone cannot help Icanicrs 
write independently on the given topic with 
sulficicni coherence. The ability to compose 
depends more on one’s (a) emitting mental 
reactions to a given topic in an opcrani way, 
(b) identifying major concepLs, (c) analysing 
ilic.se into sub-concepts, (d) vocalising these in 
terms of sentences and clusters of sentences, 
and (c) organising and editing concepts and 
sub-concepLs in writing. The language 
bcliaviOLir involved here is more socio- 
psychological than linguistic. The main urge is 
to communicate to a siiecilic audience certain 
llioughts or ideas (message units) iliat arc 
chosen colierciUly from experiential units to 
make the icporiagc cohesive. 
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Dimensions of a Model of Teaching Attainment, (ii) Concept Organisation, and (in) 

Concept Exposition. For the target population, 
A model of teaching composition may be the nature of teaching and learning task appears 

viewed on three dimensions-- (i) Concept most susceptible to concept organisation. For, 

w o R. D s 

i i >1 

Topic Competence Pool 

I 5 I 

CorrecL Grammaiical Sentences 

T 'f V 

Topic . Experience and Discourse Pool 


Cohesive Sentence Clusters • 
Describing Functions m Settings 


Topic . Cognition Sub-concepts Edit Pool 


Coherent Paragraphs 
-Describing Functions 

-Communicating Settings of Sub-nolions (Sub-concepts) 

_>j[_i \ _ 

Topic ■ Cognition Major Concept Organisation Pool 

-i J ^ 

Finished Composiiion . 

- Describing Functions 

- Communicating Sellings (relevant) of Major Notion (Major Concept) 

Fio, 1 Conccjjil Organisation Process fConi'iruci Flow Chart) 
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their problem docs net seek to solve how 
concepts are attained or how concepts arc 
exposed. Their problem must seek to solve how 
concepts are organised colicrenlly-wlicio 
already acquired linguistic and grainniatieal 
competence provides support as a founilation. 
Therefore, it follows that any model suggested 
or prescribed for teaching adults composition, 
should be a concept organisation model. 

Concept orgamsauon process may be explai¬ 
ned m terms of three types of mobility - 
Construct flow, Operation flow, and Learning 
flow. These are illustrated dirough given 
diagrams. 

Construct Flow 

Correct gramniaiical sentences are construc¬ 
ted with the help of competence. Experience, 
exploration and discourse interaction lay 
foundation for cohesive scmciicc clusters. 
Cognition of sub-concepts and concepts yields 
coherent paragraphs. Choice of sentences docs 
communicative functions. Analyses of sub- 
concepts and concepts describes settings of 
communication. Editing through raiionaJc- 
applicalion replicate or realize or simulate sub¬ 
notions or major notions in form of linishcd 
composition. 

Operation Flow 

This calls for relationship among concept 
organisation, cohesive and coherent expression, 
and communicative experience. 

Having exploited the experience data, die 
composition writer is helped to revive' past or 
present percepts willfully, Thus notions and 
sub-notions are shaped into concepts or 
sub-concepts - rather nobons are restructuicd 
in organised concepts of settings or situations. 
Concepts - psychologicals constructs - are 
then registered in frames. The physical 
organisation of concepts provides contents for 
the composition writer.- 
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Fia, 2; Conceit Organisation I'R()ots.s 
(Operation Flow Chari) 

Explanation . 
w = word 
s = senicnce 

scs = sentence or du.ster of sentences 
p = paragraphs 

1,2,3 and so on = number/numbers (of) lhat may be 
produced 
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wN = Words LhaL may bo produced iii willing inlmilcly ,iiid 
unprcdicubly 

sN = Sonlcnccs ihal may bo produced in wnlmg infimlcly 
and unprodioliibly 

icsN ^ Scnicncos or cluslors of leniences ihiL may bo 
prudiiccil inliniioly and unpiudicubly 
pN = patiigniplib dial may be pioduccd in wnlmg iiiUiulcly 
and unprcdicubly 
me = major conccpi 
mn = major nouon 

After concept frames tire retrieved, selected, 
and charted, die coinposiiion writer is to fix 
modus operand]. The mode of expression 
should be cohesive in naliire. Cohcsivcnc-ss 
iiTipUes editing the charted data in lerms of class 
and non-class propcuics of concepts, i c winch 
sub-concepts are specially luul colicrcnily 
auxiliary or coiollary to, and cognate or 
convergent with, which major concepLs, This 
includes proper sequencing of major conccpls 
and sciucnccs and clusters ol sentences. Finally 
cOininunicaUvc experience finds the media for 
the mode through which the content arc to be 
prcscnicd. IL is Lo construct the mc.ssagc system- 
in other words, the communicative suppoit 
system - lirst verbally and then in wiitmg. 

Learning Flow 
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I’lo 3 CoiKupt Organisation Process 
(Learning Flow Chari) 

t'xplanaiion 

Sc/Si = Selling or Silualion 

S/St = ScnlLiicB Or Clualcr of sctucncea 

SON = Sub Concepls or Nolions 

MC MN = Major Conicpi or Major Noli on 

Phxiso 1 - Inlcracling in discourses 

- SclccLing lopic 

- Analysing niijor and sub-toriccpls 

Phase U - Developing ilai 1 chiin 

- Ideniifymg major nolioii an‘d sub-nolions 

- Ilxplonng cognizance and cxpeiience 

- Localuig sellings for rcspccuvc nolioilS 


The concept oiganisation process is both 
analytic and syntheuc. The strucluuilists’ 
deductive piinciplcs would not hold giound, A 
composition writer has to be initialed into 
inductive logic or reasoning The leaning How 
mobility finds itself in a kind of relationship 
where concept organisation is the conicnt, 
cohesive and cohcicnt expression is the mode, 
and communicative experience is the mcdia. 

Functions of a Strategy for Teaching 
Through Concept Organisation 


Phase in - Posiulaluig commumcaiive funmons 

- Deciding upon corresponding scnicncc/s 
-Wnlmg scnlencc/sciileiiccsOn clusler/.s) 

cohesively 

-Wnlmg paragraphs colicrenlly 
Phase IV - Applying ralionales ailj judgemcnl for 
ediling 

- Verifying daia-noiioni, sellings, funciicns 

- Cumpleiing ihe task 

FiG.d Cimcciii Orgiuiisatiun Priicess 
(Learning Flow Chan] 

mobiliiy is suited below. 

Analysis 


Learning is a process which involves Students learn how to identify the major 
analysis and sylhesis next The learning concept - the topic deals with - or the major 
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noiion, The notion is to be in a setting. So ihey 
locate the setting. They generalise the major 
communicative function required to present the 
selling. 

Next, they break major concepts into 
sub-concepts (paragraph deals willi) or the sub¬ 
notions By exploring cognizance and 
experience, these sub-notions and the relative 
settings are located, They judge and postulate 
alternatives - function required to present 
settings 

Synthesis 

Students learn how to choose and negotiate 
notions and sellings that reflect relevant 
concepts and sub-concepts. They learn how to 
write sentences or sentence clusters for each 
sub-concept. 

Next, they learn how to apply the rationale 
for editing This implies selection, elimination, 
addition, alternations, and the rest They learn 
how to make sentences or sentence clusters 
cohesive, and to make paragraphs coherent. 

This IS ho^/ students learn how to organi.se 
concepts - in paragraphs - and sub-concepts - 
in sentences and sentence clusters. They also 
learn how to verify (i) if concepts represent 
correct notions, (li) if notions arc enumerated in 
correct settings, and (iii) if llicsc arc properly 
communicated dirough sentences or sentence 
clusters, 

The most unique approach about teaching 
through concept organisation is language 
freedom, On the one hand, the basic obicctive is 
to help studenLs loam how to put togethci 
expressions coherently. On the other, since 
average students, as well as teachers, in the 
population, ij-c usually uneasy with strict verbal 
behaviour >n English, use of bilingual situation 
can be made profiiablc and viable. 

Monolingual principle of direct mciliod and 


structural approach is not necessarily adhered to 
- rather this should be avoided or used 
sparingly in order to facilitate concept cognition 
and concept retrieval For, monolingual 
principle is not at all insurance for developing 
composition as it docs not ensure necessary 
confidence and convenience for both learners 
and teachers at the specific Indian level 

Steps for Teaching through Concept 
Organisation 

Various operations arc involved in teaching 
compo.silion dirough concept organisation, 
These aic stepped out precisely . 

Step 1 Naming the topic 

Step 2 Identifying major concepts 

Step 3 Analysing major concepLS into 

constituent sub-concept • Exploring 
sub-notions 

Step 4 Prescribing - cxpres.sing sub- 
-conccpls into coherent clusters of 
sentences (paragraphs) 

Step 5 Editing clu.siers in terms of major 
concepts, i.e. paragraphs 
Step 6 Using linking devices to connect 
clusters and paragraphs 


Incubation / Sedimentation 


Step 1 Regenerating discussion/discoursc- 

organisation ol major concepts on 
the bases ol sub-concepts 
Step 2 Further information supiHirt 

Step 3 Write 

Step 4 Feedback, 

(N B, A sualegy concerned .should be commen¬ 
surable to the principles of communicative 
approach The cognitive school of language 
teaching would provide pedagogic foundations.) 
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Incubation / Sedimentation 


Step 1 Regenerating discussion/discoursc- 

organisation of major concepts on 
the bases of sub-concepLs 
Step 2 Further information support 


Step 3 Write 

Step 4 Feedback 

(N B, A strategy concerned should be commen¬ 
surable to the principles of communicative 
approach, The cognitive school of language 
teaching would provide pedagogic foundations.) 





Adult Education Instructor: Determinants of his Effectiveness 


(DR) P.A. RKDDY 

Projea Officer, Depanment of Adult Edmtm, 
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T he Adult Education Programme is being 
organised to attain total literacy in die 
age-group 15-35 years. The programinc lays 
special emphasis on die removal of disparities 
and equalisation of educational opportunities 
for diosc who have been denied equality so far, 
especially SC/st, women and other educational 
backward sections. The success of the prog¬ 
ramme largely depends on the perfonnance of 
the functionaries especially at the grass-root 
level, The instructor is the grass-root level 
worker and also the actual doer of adult 
education in the community. The instructor is 
directly responsible for organisation of die 
centre, teaching of literacy, generating aware¬ 
ness, helping economic dcvclopmcni, mobili¬ 
sing resources, recording die process of change 
and learning, dissemination of functional infor¬ 
mation, organisation of recreational and cultural 
prognimincs and management of the centre. 
Hence, the success of die programme largely 
depends on how effectively an instructor 
discharges the roles expected of him, 

Mathur dnd Chand (1981) reported that die 
instructors inchargc of the adult education 
centres are crucial tor the successful implcmcn- 


lation of the programinc Hence, it is necessary 
to identify their chaiacicristics, their educational 
background, the sxial strata they come ^om, 
die kind ol training they receive for adult 
education and vsomc other questions which arc 
likely to have a bearing on their [icrformancc. 
Keeping die atovo in view, die present investi¬ 
gation wa.s conducted to idciitily the socio- 
dcmograpliic and psychological variables like 
sex, age, ca.stc, educational level, marital status, 
income, mass media exposure, acliicvcinctu 
motivation, aiiitudc and personality traits 
related to instructor effectiveness. 

A review ol research studies in tliis area 
clearly shows that a few attempts have been 
made in India to identify the effectiveness of 
adult education insiriieiors in icnns of qualities, 
charactcri.s'Lics, and attributes pos-scssed by 
tliem. Further, studies indicating the factors 
contributing to the effectiveness of die inslruc- 
lors arc very rare. Hence, the prcsciu study was 
designed with the following objectives: 

1. To know how far men and women vary 
in their effectiveness as instructors 
2 To study the influence of age, caste and 
level of education on the adult 
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ci.luc;uion inslruclors' cficctivcncss 

3 To know liow I'ar uninimicd and 
married vary in ihcir clfeciivcncss as 

iilsLriiCLOi'S. 

4 To study the impact of occupation, si/c of 
land and income of instiuctois on their 
cllcctivcncss 

5, To examine lire impact of mass media 
(newspaper, radio, television and cinema) 
on the instructors’ effectiveness. 

6. To assess die influence of urban pull on 
dicir ellcctivcncss 

7 To know die place ol instuictois’ attitude 
towards adult education m then cflective- 
iicss 

H To study the mllucnce oi achioscmciii 
motivation pos.sessctl by the iiistuictois on 
their clfeclivciiess, 

9. To examine how peisonahty chaiactei- 
istics are related to their elfectiveness 

10, To estimate the amount of inlluence 
exerted by vtu-ious iiulepeiideiii variables 
cho.scii on the insiiuctors’ cficctivcncss 

llypolliese.s 

In the light ol the above oh|ectives, die 
lollowing hypotheses weiefiamcd loi testing' 

1, Men and women do not dillcr signili- 
cantly m their cflectiveness as mstiuc- 
tors. 

2 Instructors representing youngei age- 
group do not dilfer signilicaiilly from 
diosc representing older age-group in their 
elfectiveness as iiistructois 

3 There is no significant dilfeienec m the 
eflecLivciicss of the instruetois rcpiescn- 
iing diflerenl caste groups. 

4, There is no significant dillereiice in the 
effectiveness of the instiuctors lepicscn- 
ting dillcicnt levels of education. 

5 Unmarried and mturled do not dilfer 
significantly in their cliccLivenc.ss as 
instiuctors 


6 There is no significant difference m the 
effectiveness of the instructors repre¬ 
senting different occupations. 

7, There is no significant difference in the 
effectiveness of the instructors posse¬ 
ssing different land holdings. 

8 Theic is no significant difference in the 
elfectiveness of the instructors repre¬ 
senting different levels of income 
9. There is no significant difference in the 
effectiveness of the instructors repre- 
sen ling different levels of exposure to 
mass media (newspaper, radio, tele¬ 
vision and cinema), 

10 Them is no significant difference in the 
cflectiveness of the instructors repre¬ 
senting different levels of urban pull. 

11. Thcic is no significant difference in the 
cfleetivcncss of the iiistrucLos having 
dilleicnt levels of positive altitude 

12. There i.s no .signilicani diflcrence in the 
cfleeLivcness of the instructors posse¬ 
ssing thffcrcni le\els of achievement 
nuiLiviUioii 

13. There is no significant difference in the 
ellccLivcness of ihc instructors repre- 
seiuing different levels of scoring on 
each one of the 16 peisonahty factors 
(as mcasuicd by CattcH’s 16 hP) 

14 The eoiuribuLion of the soeio- 
cconomic, demographic and p.sydiolo- 
gical variables in predicting instruetor 
cllcctivcnc.ss would hot vary signili- 
cantly, 

Mtlliodology 

Tools 

For lesLing the hypotheses Iramcd it 
requires some tools to measure instructor- 
rclaiccl aspecis, vi/ elfectiveness, attitude 
towards adult education, mass media 
exposure, urban pull, achicvcmcnL moti¬ 
vation and peisonahty characteristics The 
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in.slruclor cffucLivcncss hc;ilc consusling ol 
insiruclion-rcUucd and coiiiiniinny-rclaicd Lusks, 
Lhc allilude scale for measuring mstrucLors’ 
ailitudt lowarcls adult education, and an 
intervitw schedule for measuring mass media 
exposure and urban pull developed by die 
investigator were utilised. Further, Catlcll's 16 
Personality Factors Question nan c Form E and 
Sanlhamani's Sentence ComplcLion test for 
measuring the personality and achievement 
motivaiion possessed by the instructors, were 
adopted A profomia on the socio-demographic 
aspects of the instructors was also developed. 

Sample 

The present investigation was conducted in 
the Rayalasccma region of Andhra Pradesh 
which consists of four distncLs.viz. Ananiapur, 
Cuddapah, Chiuoor and Kuniool, The Adult 
Education Programme is being implemented in 
all the districts. There arc two adult education 
projects in each district, Out ot the ciglu 
projecLs, four were selected randomly, There arc 
300 adult education centres under each project. 
Each centre is manned by an insRuetor, Thus 
the universe of the study is 1200 adult 
education instructors. Out of this, 240 adult 
education insuuctors were selected randomly to 
represent equally the two sex groups (men and 
women) and two age-groups (less tlian 20 years 
and more than 21 years) as the sample of die 
study, In order to test the hypotheses framed, U 
requires three more sub-samples, viz, adult 
learners, community representatives and adult 
education supervisors, 

Five adult learners were selected from among 
the participants of the centre randomly, and five 
community rcprescnlalives were also selected 
randomly from the community where the centre 
is organised for rating the instructor effect¬ 
iveness scale Part-A and Part-B, respectively. 
All the 40 supervisors working in all the four 
projects were also involved in rating the 
instructors selected for the study. 


Procedure 

Relevant data were collected in two pliascs 
During Lite first pliasc, the inslriictor-rchucd 
looks, VIZ pcr.sonaliiy quc.sLioiinauc, achieve¬ 
ment motivation ic.st, mass media cxposinc and 
urban pull .schedules were admini.stcrcd to the 
seleeied imstructors Further, for die self rating.s 
of die msuuclors on their performance, die 
instructor effectiveness scale was also 
administered, 

In the second phase, the invcsiigaior vrsited 
all the adult education centres organised by die 
selected instructors .and adininislcrcd Piu-L-A 
and Pari-B ot ihc instructor effecLivcncss scale 
to the selected learners and community repre- 
senuuives, respectively, Furllicr, die cri'cc- 
Livcncss scale (Purt-A and B) was also admini- 
sieicd to die supervisors with a requc.st to rale 
the in.slruclois working under ilieir suix:rvi.sor, 

DtUii AnalyM'; 

The data ihu.s cullcetcd from die mstruetois, 
learners, comniuiiily, and supcrvi.sors were 
pooled and analysed. The mean clfcctivcncss 
score arrived from different sources of ratings 
were averaged to gel the cummulativc mean 
cl’fcctjvcncss score of die individual imsmuciors. 
The data were ircalcd widi relevant siaiislical 
techniques to study the influence of die selected 
variables on instructor clfcctivcncss. Further, 
multiple regression analysis was also carried out 
to estimate die amount of influcnec exerted by 
various independent variables chosen on 
insimcLor clfcctivcncss 

Findings 

Section I 

The results of die inllucncc of the 
socio-demographic variables on in.sLrucLor 
effectiveness presented in Table 1 indicate that 
there exists a significant difference between the 
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Tad I r. 1 

Elll;Ltivt;Ilt^s SLures and SIJs 
Obtiiiiied by (.ha Insttinlor'. I!ch)ii(>uii> lo Dill'urciit 
Sdclo-cLUiiuiiilc iind Daiiiui'ruphlc. Cruiip'iand (hair 
UaspcitlvL- t/E viiliias' 


S.No 

Varublc 

Groups 

N 

Mean 

SD 

171'’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Sex 

Men 

120 

188 06 

39 02 




Women 

120 

196 62 

99 10 

0 88* 

2 

Ai;e 

Younger 

120 

199 66 

98 43 




Elder 

120 

185,06 

39,84 

1 51* 

3 

Mjnial 

Unmarried 

110 

196,58 

95 58 



Sums 

Married 

130 

187 38 

39 61 

0 94* 

4 

CasiE 

OC 

86 

196 16 

85 29 




BC 

75 

19942 

91 18 

1 26* 



iiC/ST 

79 

181 53 

36 98 


5 

CJuClLloll 

Low 

H9 

192,92 

75 06 




Middle 

88 

191 82 

86 34 

0 07* 




33 

191 79 

35 69 


6 

OccupJLioii Coolies 

121 

191 00 

74 79 




Aijnculiure 

88 

190 92 

84 52 

027* 



Oihcr 

31 

201 79 

44 15 




I’rolession 





1 

Land 

Less 

116 

193 51 

79,85 




Moderaip 

43 

201 05 

53 33 

0 40* 



More 

31 

180 78 

,35,53 


s 

Incomo 

Less 

116 

198,94 

ioo 17 




Mo derale 

87 

184.34 

40,26 

095* 



Mo re 

37 

190,62 

37 36 


9 

Cinema 

Low 

47 

196 51 

41,30. 




Medium 

162 

192 47 

86 94 

0 19* 



IliBh 

31 

185 56 

43,54 


10 

Television Low 

99 

190 98 

82 00 




Medium 

85 

180 73 

37 22 3 08“ 



High 

56 

212 47 

99,51 


11 

Radio 

Low 

91 

185 79 

33,65 




Medium 

70 

184.98 

40,81 

2 . 09 * 



High 

21 

206.48 

US 84 


12 

Newspaper Low 

21 

198 89 

'36,19 




Medium 

206 

191 45 

80 01 

Oil* 



High 

13 

196,25 

35 19 


13 

Mass-media Low 

78 

1 80 41 

32 98 



Exposure 

Medium 

91 

204 53 

112,17 222* 



High 

71 

189 95 

40,21- 


14 

Urban 

Low 

60 

204 53 

100 03 



Pull 

Medium 

110 

192,02 

76,22 

1 39* 



High 

70 

IS249 

40 87 



N'oL SignifiCiinL 

SiijnificanL at 0 05 level 


mean clfccuvcncss scores obLaincd by (he 
insLruclors belonging Lo low, medium and high 
television viewing calcgones The mean 
effectiveness scores of the three categories of 
the instructors show dial the instructors with 
high viewing of television are rated as more 
effective instructors It may be because by 
watching more TV programmes the instructors 
might have acquainted themselves with latest 
information and may be popular among the 
learners. The low viewers are also rated as 
effective instructors than the medium viewers 
It may be perhaps due to the fact that the 
instructors might have concentrated more on the 
activities of the centre than TV viewing. 

The results of the analysis also reveal that 
there exists no significant diifcrcnce between 
dilfcicnl groups of instructors on different 
factors However, the trend of the mean 
effectiveness scores indicates that women, 
younger,, unmarried, less educated, professional 
having moderate land, less income, low 
cinema-goers, high television viewers, high 
radio listeners, low newspaper readers, having 
medium exposure to mass media, low urban 
pull arc found lo be more clfceiivc instructors 

Keeping in view the aoovc results, hypo¬ 
theses 1 to 9 and 11 to 14 are accepted and 
hypodicsis 10 is rejected. 

Section U 

The influence of die psychological variables 
on instructor effectiveness is presented in the 
following paragraphs. The obtained mean 
effectiveness scores and the results of die ’F’ 
test show that there exists significant difference 
between the mean effectiveness scores obtained 
by the different groups of instructors in their 
level of achievement motivation, on Factor-M 
and Factor Q 3 of the personality charactcnsiics 
However, such differences are not found in case 
of other viu lablcs, 

The trend of the mean effectiveness scores 
obtained by different scoring groups of 
instructors on the selccicd variables shows that 
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'rA.i)u 2 

Mean Elfccllvonuss .Scores and SlJs Obl.iincd by ilu* lii- 
slruclois Hcl(jll(iini! to UirTciciit Stoiliii; Clroiips im Dif- 
fcrciit Psychological Variables and Ibcir Ucspcctisc 'I'' 
Values 


S. No 

Varmhle 

Groups 

N 

Mcjn 

sn 


i 

2 

3 _ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Achievo- 

Low 

57 

183 IS 

43 17 



mciu maii- 

Medium 

134 

187 74 

89 09 

3 09— 


viiiiur 

High 

49 

21571 

145,22 


2 

Alllludu 

Low 

52 

199.39 

106 82 




Medium 

117 

191.12 

73 62 

0.30* 



Uiuh 

62 

188 96 

37,87 


3 

Fa LI or-A 

Low 

75 

197 22 

91 24 




medium 

97 

197 06 

83.04 

1 22* 



High 

6K 

180 81 

30 57 


d 

r'jLLor-l) 

Low 

87 

197 09 

84 14 




Medium 

74 

188.55 

42 18 

0 28* 



Top 

79 

190 73 

88 61 


5 

Faaor li 

Low 

87 

195 13 

S3 81 




Medium 

65 

184,13 

37.35 

0 53* 



'top 

88 

195 72 

86 77 


7 

I'nLlor-F 

Low 

50 

187 84 

36 22 




Medium 

82 

185.83 

35 V5 

0 87* 



Top 

108 

199 42 

101.81 


8 

l'.iLtor-Cj 

Low 

11 

189,33 

91 69 




Medium 

69 

193 04 

33,81 

0 09* 



Top 

94 

194 35 

83,22 


9 

I'<iUor-ll 

Low 

77 

185,06 

39,36 




Medium 

8(1 

204 18 

11721 

1.51* 



Top 

83 

18775 

4048 


10 

Facior-I 

Low 

48 

198,10 

11251 




Medium 

119 

196 79 

73,85 

1 12* 



Top 

73 

181 38 

37,84 


11 

F'aLlor-L 

Low 

61 

194 98 

96.63 




Medium 

114 

191,87 

77 07 

0.05* 



Top 

65 

190 78 

43,72 


12 

Faclor-M 

Low 

91 

177,92 

38 54 




Medium 

72 

189.02 

38,47 

4 65*' 



Top 

77 

212,56 

11834 


13 

Faclor-N 

Low 

57 

187 83 

39.21 




Medium 

120 

193,60 

74.47 

0.14* 



Top 

63 

193 93 

98.94 


14 

Faclor-0 

Low 

79 

183,11 

40.85 




Medium 

72 

199,34 

91.27 

0.96* 



Top 

89 

194,94 

84.06 


15 

Fliclor-Q, 

Low 

69 

189,54 

40,85 



Medium 

109 

200,18 

101 81 

I 25* 



Top 

62 

181 77 

,41,93 


16 

Faciof-Qj 

Low 

80 

206,48 

86 30 




Medium 

111 

185.95 

78,55 

2.14* 



Top 

49 

183,85 

36 27 


17 

Facior-Qj 

Low 

63 

210.88 

129.98 




Medium 

111 

190.90 

43 39 

3 34* 



Low 

66 

177.15 

31 05 



Low 

87 

204 14 

113 99 

Ml'cImiiii 

71 

183,37 

38.44 

'lup 

82 

1,87 66 

37,51 


** Nol siijniliLanl 
‘ .Si(;ndic.iiu al 0 O.S level 

Lite insliuc'Uirs belonging lo tugli scoring group.s 
on acliicvciiicni moUvaLion and top .scoicij on 
Faciors I,E,F,M.N, medium .scores on Factors 
C,11,0,Q] and low scores on aiLitude, Faciois 
A,BJ,L,Q 2 .Q 3 tind Q 4 are lound to be moie 
eneclivc ihan other groups of in.sLrLiclor.s In 
view of the above, hyixithcse.s 2 lo 11, 13 to 16 
and 18 arc aLcepieti. The hypodicses 1,12.17 
related to achievement moiivaiion. Factor M 
and Factor Q 3 are rejected. 

Sir lion III 

The results of tlie regrc.ssion analysis 
(Mcp-wise) show tliat out of 32 variablc.s, only 
ten, vi/, Faclor-M, Achievement motivation, 
Urban pull. Television, Factor Q 4 , Factor Q 3 , 
Cinema, Attiiude, Radio and Factor Q 2 itimcd 
out lo be signilicant picdictors of instructor 
clTcciivcness The total contribution of- tlic 
significant variables turned out to be iy.71 per 
cent (Table 3). 

'1 MU r 3 

Slgiilllcunt Viirlablus and their Ilcspccllvc PurcenUges 
III' Contribution to EITcclivunc.ss 


S No 

Variable 

Pcrccnlagc of 
Contribution 

1 

Fuac M 

2,67 

2 

AthievcmenL Molivalion 

2,76 

3 

Uili.in Pull 

1,52 

4 

'lelevi.sion 

1,98 

5 

Fflclor 

244 

6 

Fiicior Qj 

2.83 

7 

Cinema 

2,23 

B 

Altitude 

t 18 

9 

Radio 

1 43 

to 

Facior 

1,04 


Total CoiitnbuUon 

19.71 


The above table clearly indicates that only 
ten variables, _ i.e. four socio-economic 
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demographic and six psychological variables 
were significanily affecting the effectiveness of 
the instructors. FuCJier, the total contribution of 
the socio-economic and demographic and 
psychological variables accounted for 7.16 per 
cent and 12,92 per cent, respectively. It clearly 
demonstrates that not all the variables selected 
for the study were able to predict the effective¬ 
ness in toto Further, the predicting capacity of 
the significant variables varied from each other 
Hence, hypothesis 14 is accepted. 


Conclusion 

While selecting the msiructors, people with 
Ihe following backgrounds may be given prefe¬ 
rence women, less than 20 years, unmanied, 
backward classes, low educated, non- agriculturists 
and labour, middle class, and people with low 
attraction towards urban areas Further, the 
curriculum of the instructors’ training may be 
restructured to include the items related to the 
promotion of desired qualities of psychological 
variables, namely motivabon, positive attitude 
and personality characteristics. 
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I N'inCRAilON in ilie regular school is 
receiving increasing rccognilion as a 
Icgiliniaic cilucaiional oplioii ior siudcnis widi 
disabiliucs Many issues surrounding die 
process of inlcgralion, however, icquirc 
empirical vcrificadon, The mere placement of 
these studenLs within a regultir school context 
docs not automatically result in increased social 
interaction between students with disabilities 
and diosc witlioul (Robert eial 1991). As 
Gresham (1982) suggested in a recent review of 
the literature, little evidence supports die notion 
that the increased contact between the two 
groups of students in an intcgiatcd setting 
rcsulLs in cidicr more positive aitiiudcs toward 
students wilh disabilities or social acceptance of 
those students by their peers without 
disabilities, 

In early relationships with adults and 
siblings, children develop behaviour for dealing 
with other people and handling dicir own 
emotions. The young child’s interactions widi 
others can be cither positive or negative At one 
point, children may seek closeness or be axions 


to help or .share. A short time later, dicy may 
easily become angry and hostile Anti-social 
aggression has been charactcri/ed as one ol the 
most prevalent, stable, socially iransmitiablc, 
personally destructive, and clinically proble¬ 
matic behaviour paticnis we face (Guerra and 
Slaby, 1990) Although die literature dealing 
with aggressive Ixihaviour In children is 
cxtcmsive (Fcshbanch, 1970), little ticiiially 
concerns with and without handicapiicd issues 
and very little lor the whole day in the 
inicgriitcd kindergartens. 

In this study dillereni lomis of physical 
aggression and the child's level of aggre.ssion 
arc dcliiicd as any form ul bcliaviour directed 
toward the goal of harming or injiinng .self, 
another living being oi objects. The main I'eatu- 
rcs of this study are' 

1 Aggiession m two kindergaitons was 
observed and compared, 

2. Three groups were observed in each 
kindergarten. 

3. Gioups were observed for body-body 
aggression, body-object aggression, 
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body-object-body aggression and desiruc- 
tiviicss 

4. ObservaUon convered all the acLivilies of Ihe 
complclc day. 

5. The observation o fthe group led to the iden¬ 
tification of the most aggressive child which 
was furdier observed separately 

6 Handicapped and non-handicapped children 
were observed in all the categories 

7 The mixed group of children who stay longer, 
was observed 

8 . The above observations covered all activities, 
breakfast, free play, structured play, or other- 'r 
wise. 

Method ft 

0 

Two kmdcrgiuLcns were randomly selected ,s 
from nine integrated kindergartens ol the .same ^ 
structure and function One had three groups of 
17 children, each had lour caictakcrs and other i- 

had four similar groups All the three were ' 

observed A mixed group m each kindergarten, o 
consisting of some children from these three 
groups, was also observed separately. The nu- r. 
incrical strength of this mixed group was 35-40, 
depending on the parent's working hours. Both 
kindergartens are in the suburbs ol Bremen with o 
essentially woikmg class to middle cla.ss. Some 
of them arc unemployed also (total rale of uncin- l 

ployement m Bremen is about 17%). Thus the 
sampleconsistcdof I02childrcn from six regular s 
groups and 70-80childrcn in two mixed groups. ^ 

Procedures ^ 

T 

The observation was done m a naturalistic r 
manner since the entire group served as the ^ 
sample and all activities of a complete day were i 
covered. These activities included inner round i 
circle, breakfast, free outdoor play, structured 
activity, free indoor play and lunch and finally n 
the mixed group The group as whole was ob- J; 
served for two consecutive days, special aggres- s 


sive child for next two consecutive days and 
aggression between handicapped and non- 
handicappcd during thelastlwo days 

Observations were made m 15 minutes block 
and were recorded by lime sampling method Be¬ 
haviours were ticked as present in 30 sec. dura- 
Tadle 1 

Categories and Forms of Aggression Studied 



Time 


Categories 

1 

Biting 

2 

Grabbing 

3 

Crying 

4 

Freezing 

5 

ShuiingOut 

6 

Olliers 

7 

Pushing 

B 

Biimg 

y 

Pinching 

10 

Kicking 

11 

Beaiing 

12 

Others 

13 

Throwing 

14 

Hilling 

15 

Breaking 

16 

Snatching 

17 

Aiuicking 

18 

Others 

ly 

Destroying 

20 

Damaging 

21 

Trying loDamage 

22 

Arm Twisting 

23 

Tlirowmg 

24 

Jdihers 
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uon and behaviour from difk'rotii caiegorie.s 
could be scored in die same inierval. The 
observer was cquiiiiiccl with a porwbic recorder 
for 30 sec. dot signals, and liic recor- ding data 
shccLs Four calegories and live lyiws of 
aggressive behaviours were recorded (Table 1). 

A sixth eoluinn in each category was kept open 
for foinis of behaviour which could nut he 
codified in any of the five tyiK's. 

Results and Discussion 

Table 2 shows an overview of aggressions 
observed in two kindergartens in six groups, in 
five types of activities. Aggression towards self 
and towards other children us veiy common, 
7lie frequency was less for aggiession towards 
objccLs and least of all for dcsUuctivencss, A 
leaturc common to both kmdergaiteiis was high 
frequency of frce/ing. In Kiiulergaitcn A 
children engaged themselves more in pushing, 
beating, lighting and throwing objeets while iii 
Kindeigaitcn B iliey wore mostly involved m 
crying, shouting and bcaliiig. Although speedic 
cxiilanaiions regiu'ding diis dili'ciencc were not 
investigated, possible reasons may be that in the 
age of 3-6 yeius chiklien frec/c more in order to 
get alicnlion of teachers and odier adult 
caietakeis In this age they are in the pioeess ol 
establishing routine physical habits and 
authoiily conQieus prove to be major uiitanls, 
Soeud (lillieulties with playmates begin to 
assLiuic iinpoiuinee duiing this time and become 
moie signilleant ilian sources ol aggiession hi 
the subscqueiu years Table 2 ulso indicates the 
low ficquency ol aggression tovvaids objccls. 
Hitting and snatching were occasionally 
ohsL'ived 111 both the Kiiulergattens. In 
dcsiriictivcncss the cliddi'en m Kindeigaiten A 
were desuuctivc to die same extent as the 
clnldicn ol KindorgtutL'ii B in uyiiig to damage. 
The dilfereiice in the liequeiieies of aggiession 
towards self or otheis, and objccLs rellects die 
fact that the puni.shment for latter is more severe 
than for the former or so it seems to the 
chilclicn. 
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III dilleicUl settings it ts observed (Table 1) 
that in both ol the Kiiuleigariens the kids tue die 
least aggiessive during siitietuied acLiviiios, In 
Kiiuleigaiieii A the cliildien were most 
aggressive dmiiig outdoor I'lec [ilay and 
hreakiast while in Kindergarten U it was during 
indoor liee play and lunch. During breakfast 
and Itincii the clnldicn are expected to peilorin 
certain social duties like setting Lubles, 
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mainUiinmg some discipline like not cross 
talking, waiLmg till all have finislicd caung. 
Ealing time vanes with children of dincrciU age 
and is usally longer for handicapped children 
which ihc children do not like. Sometimes they 
do not like their breakfast or it is taken away as 
a punishment This leads to irritability and 
cxprcSuSion of aggression. 

Tahlii 3 

Aggression During Various Activlllcs 


ACnVITY 

KtNDllR- 

KINTDIH 


OARTO^ 

OAHTliN 


A 

n 

llRLAIO-ASn 

161 

131 

nuLoinnooK 


143 

.ITRIJCIURl-D ACnVriY 

48 

81 

ntr t iNtxiOR 


161 

LUNCH 

109 

188 

lOTM. 

699 

704 


Kindergarten A has less outdoor space and 
not much outdoor recreations like swings, 
slides, sea-saw, etc. There die children play 
more with each oUicr than with things and 
hence more struggle and differences, 
interferences and therefore aggression. 
Kindergarten B, on the other hand, has a good 
large outdoor facility and hence less aggression 
during this activity. During structured activity 
in both Kindergartens we observed less 
aggressiveness. 

The structure of inner round circle in the two 
Kindergartens was somewhat diflereht. In 
Kindergarten A the children of all ihe three 
groups were involved at a common place 
whereas in Kindergarten B this was done 
separately in groups. In both Kindergartens the 
children showed aggression during this activity 
by freezing, The beating and pushing was also 
seen. 

Table 4 presents tlje aggres,sion pattern of the 


mixed groups of Kindergarten ' A and 
Kindergarten B. This group consists of those 
children from these three groups whose parents 
have had long working hours Kindergarten A 
childicn fought, pushed, beat and cried during 
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Mixed Group Aggrtssion 
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36 

46 
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15 

46 
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Pushing 

43 

16 
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low ARDS 
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32 

19 
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21 

25 
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29 
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TOTAL 


300 

244 


S=shominE, F=fighim6, PC^pulliiig cloihc' 


this period. (The terms aggression and 
fighting often appear to be used as 
synonyms', Hartup, 1983; Scott, 1975) At a 
minimum, there appears to be a widespread 
assumption that the rate of physica 
aggression and the rate of fighting should be 
significandy related to one another (Coie an 
Kupersmidt, 1983; Olwens, 1977). 
Kindergarten B children, on the other, shouted 
at each other quite a lot. In addition. 
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freezing and crying were also seen, The total 
anioani of aggression seen in this group is more 
than during any other lime. The rca.SQn seems to 
be, for example, that kids arc unknown to each 
other, Uicy are all confined to one room (in 
Kindergarten A), with only two carcuikers, they 
are physically tired and the activities arc 
unstructured. 

There was also the occurrence of aggressive 
behaviour group-wise in the two Kindergartens. 
In Kindergarten A the order of decreasing 
aggression was "Htihner'', "Kaizen" and 
"Kanmehen" group. The kids citlicr threw 
objects or just froze while in "Katzen" group the 
children indulged in all the observed aggressive 
behaviour with similar frequency. The score for 
the most aggressive child went to "Katzen" 
group, followed by "Kaninchen" and "HUhner". 
However and fortunately, no aggression was 
observed between handicapped and non- 
handicappcd children, "Kaninchen" showed a 
minor hint of such behaviour. 

Possible explanation of die above 
observations is as follows' In "Hlihncr" group 
the caretakers had very poor inter-personal 
relationship with many different and frequent 
conflicts. This is perhaps rcflccled in the form 
of aggression m the children of this group. The 
"Katzen" group aggressive child was under 
psychological treatment for his aggression 
during die period of this observation. The struc¬ 
ture designed for him isolated him from the 
group and was unacceptable to him. It appeared 
that his aggression was more because of die 
very structure which was intended to reduce it, 

The "Katzen" group of Kindergarten B was 


top scorer in aggression, followctl by 
"SchmcLlcrling" and "Maricnkalbr". In all die 
dirce groups shouting and freezing were 
common. In "Kauen" group crying, dirowing 
objects and hitting were most prevalent whereas 
crying and beating for "Sclimcttcrlmg", Sjwcial 
aggrcs.sive kid of "Katzen" group was the most 
aggrcs.sive among the diree groups. The 
aggressive child of "Katzen" group was 
destructive whereas the same behaviour was not 
seen in other two group.s, Aggression between 
handicapped and non-handicappcd children was 
very little but present to a similar extent m all 
die three groups. 

The "Kauen" group teacher was rather cold 
in his approach to children, The coldness vJas 
seen not only to fru-Stralc die children but also 
failed to elicit loving reaction from them. These 
arc die ingredients dial lead to hypcriiggrcssivc- 
ncs.s in this group, 

The success of integrated Kindergartens is 
indicated by the very low incidence of 
aggression between handicapped and non- 
handicappcd kids. The cnvi.s’agcd 1 unctions of 
the special teachers, therapists and caretakers is 
not only to substitute the handicap.s of the 
children but to motivate coinmumcation and 
cooperation among the whole group. It is 
achieved by giving as much help as necessary 
although as less as pos.siblc. This is an 
important element of integrated Kindergartens 

In the groups it was observed that normal 
children were also very helpful to these 
handicapped kids. They succeeded in special 
structures designed for them by the teacher, 
This helps in their normal development process. 
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S tudents arc closely related with society 
since llieir birtli, The social and economic 
sLracturc of society definitely inllucnccs the 
mental health of students. Hcnciy (1923) states 
that socio-economic suiius affects the physical 
and mental growth of students Children of (lie 
families belonging to high social status possess 
more developed mind and health. Tennan and 
Merrill (1937) have found that children of die 
parents who possess high status in society have 
more developed intelligence and high education 
than children of low group society Narayanan 
an^ Ganesan (1977) have found dial poor 
socio-cconomie conditions lead to authoritarian 
child-rearing practices, Shanmugam (1957) and 
Ralh (1974) have shown that low socio¬ 
economic status is associated with abnormality. 
Rao and ParthasaralJiy (1986) have found that 
children coming from poor socio-economic 
status presented problems like looking 


ini.scrablc, unhappy or avoiding odicrs 
company. 

The present study was designed to study the 
mental hcallh of higher secondary students m 
relation to SES This .study had die following 
objectives: 

1. To find out the cfrcci of socio-economic 
.status on mental hcaltli. 

2. To find out the effect of sex ditlcrence on 
mental hcallh, when socio-economic 
status is controlled, 

3. To compare the mental licaldi of uiban 
and rural siudcnls, when socio-economic 
slams IS controlled. 

4. To compare the mental hcaldi of science 
and arts siudcnls, when socio-economic 
status is controlled. 

5. To compare the mental hcallh of students 
across grade levels, when socio-economic 
status IS controlled. 






MhNl ALIIUALI’II 01‘ lIlCillhK ShCONDAKY SJ UUhA 
MelhocI 
Subjects 

The 501 Mibjccls in ihis sluily were the 
iludeiiLs of Cl£is.sc.s IX-XII (;igcs 13-19) 
ciiiollcd m two urban and two rural higher 
secondary .schools of A/amgaih disiricl, Ullur 
Pradesh, India. Oui of these 501 stiidcnLs, 251 
were boys and 250 were giils 

Instruments 

In llie present study, the following tools were 
used for the collection of daht • 

1. Mental Health Seale (Mils) : Tins scale 
wa.s developed and siandardbcd be Anand 
(1985). The scale was constructed on the 
five-point Likert’s technaiuc. It consists of 
sixty statements. Twenty arc positive and 
40. negauve The scale is ba.scd on six 
cluu-actcrislics - sell-concept, concept of 
life, perception of others, perception by 
others, adjustment and achievement. The 
tcst-rctcsi and split-half reliabilities of ilic 
scale are + 0 88 and -i- 0.79, respectively. 

2 Socio-economic Status Index (scsi) ; 
Socio-economic status was mcastircd by 
SESI pieparcd by Bhatlacharya and Rai 
(1984). It consists of 32 items based on 
die areas of family background, 
occupation, home and home materials, 
means of communication and automatic 
vehicles, etc, The test-rctest reliability of 
the Index, as reported by the authors, was 
0.74. 

Results 

ANOVA was used to dctcnninc the effect of 
SES on mental health Means and SDs of high, 
average and low sos are shown in Table I. A 
summary of ANOVA for these three groups of 
SES on mental health is presented in Table 2. 
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This table shows that the menial health of 
high aveuigc and low sis of students dillcrs 
significantly at 0.01 level The correlation 
between Mil and SES was 0.28 (significant at 
0.01 level). This result indicates that si.s 
alla-Ls' the mental health ol students So, m 
order to liiid out the cllcct of sex dilfcrcncc 
on mental hcaldi it was considered necessary 
to control the clfcct of SEs. 

One-way ancova was used to determine 
the effect of sex dilfcrcncc on mental health 
Table 4 shows that the value of F (5 15) is 
significant at 0 01 level Table 3 indicates 
that the mean of female students on mcnuil 
hcaldi IS greater than male students. Hence 
Icmalc students are more healthier dian male 
studenus, when si:s is controlled, 

Table 5 for mental health of urban and 
rural .students indicates insignificant F 
(0 21) This means that urban and rural 
students do not significantly differ on menial 
health, when SES is controlled. 


Tadus 1 

Means and Standard Deviations of High, Average and 
LowSES Students on Mental Health 




Menu! Health 

SES 

N 

Sum 

Mean 

SD 

Low (23 to 40) 

164 

22782 

138 91 

19,48 

Average (41 lo 59) 

272 

39911 

146 73 

20,08 

High (60+ .) 

65 

10400 

160,00 

24 55 

Tola) 

501 

73093 

145 89 



Table 2 

ANOVA for Efrueiivencss orHlgh, Average and Low SES 
on Mental Health 


Source of 

Variation 

df 

Sum of 

Squares 

Mean Sum 

„ F P 

of Square 

Among Group 

2 

21112 79 

10556 40 




22 56 <0 01 

Within Group 

498 

233054 60 

467,98 
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Y 

!>:- 

X 

'm.i1c 

251 

35939 

143 IK 

11374 

45 31 

F(.mali; 

250 

37154 

1 IS 62 

11 K2.| 

17 29 

Urban 

251 

3? SOU 

119 .1(1 

1 3067 

52 (16 

Rural 

250- 

35593 

142 37 

10131 

in 52 

Science 

241 

36300 

150 62 

11359 

47 13 

Ans 

260 

36793 

141 51 

11839 

45.51 

Class IX (13.7K)* 

120 

16072 

133 93 

5462 

-15 52 

Class X (14-11)* 

120 

17073 

14228 

5493 

45 78 

Class XI (16 10)* 

131 

19970 

15241 

6350 

48 47 

ClassXlUneO)* 

130 

19978 

153 68 

5893 

45 33 

♦liiUicaLc Mean Aj;^. 






1 llAI I 4 

Oiiu-wuy ANC’CVAIorSiA Diirou'iicuim MeiiUI Ilcullh 
.Sum of Simi 

SourLii (if Varijiuin cl/ .Sinurcs of .Sv.|ii ires I- P 


Ikiwcuii Sex 1 2396,89 2196 89 

5.15 «cOt)| 

\Vilhm.Sex <198 231655,0-19 .165 171 


Iaiiii 5 

ANCOVAtorMciiUI Hejliluil Urliaiiand Rural StmJciil!, 


Source of Van',uion elf 

Sum of Mean Sum 
Squares of Squares 

F 

P 

DeLween 

1 

•100.14 100.4 



Within 

498 

233952 24 469 784 

0,21 

;>0.05 

Tahli: 6 

ANCOVA Jor iMentiil llcutih of Science mid Arts 

Sliidenis 

Source of Varialioii df 

Sum of Mean Sum 
Squares of Squares 

F 

p 


, Belwcen ] 8541 33 8541,33 

18 86 <0.01 

-Within _498 225511 05 452 83 


'1 Alll 1.7 

A.NCO\ A fur tlrjrfL' Dilkreiice on Meiitjl IKmUIi 
.S um ol Mejii Sum 

SoiirLe III Viiiijiioii ilf j. p 

S'cuMrei, 1)1 Siiiutes 

Uemeui 3 30101 07 10034,357 

24,403 <0 01 

Wiilim 496 2039 19 11 4 11 IKK 

A. signiliciiiil tUrfcrciicc was observed 
between .science and arm siudcnls on menial 
hcalih as evident front Tabie 6. Tlic table shows 
that the menial hcaldi of science and ans 
students differs at 0 01 level of significance, 
when sr.s 1 .S controlled. Table 3 indicates that 
the mean ol science students on menial licalih is 
greater than lliai ol arts students. Thcicfore, 
science sLudenis arc menially healthier than iirts 
.sludcius', 

The rcsulL.s related to the grade dillcrencc on 
mental hcalili arc .shown in Table 7 This table 
indicates that die menial health of sLiidents of 
diffcrcni gradc.s dilfcrs significantly at 0,01 
level (F=24.403). Table 3 shows that the mcaii.s 
of menial hcalilt increase with increasing grade. 
Therefore, die menial health of higher class 
students is higher dian lower class .sitidcnts, 
DLscussion 

Table 2 show.s that the mental health of 
higher secondary students affected by .sts was 
expected, bccau.se the socio-economic status of 
family docs not go with die chance of getting 
education only, but it is also found to be ielated 
to the level of one’s mental health, as higher 
socio-economic .status means better educational, 
motivational and moic intellectual simulations. 
It is suppo.scd to influence a SLudent’s altitude, 
interests, values, motivations, etc. and, thereby, 
his mental Itcalth. Therefore, children of die 
families belonging to higher socio-economic 
status possess more developed mind and health 
titan the average and low socio-economic status 
students. This result is supported by previou.s 
research of Rao and Paithasarathy (1986) 

The result of ANCOVA (Table 4) shows that 
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female sLudcnts are more mentally healthier 
than male studcnls. The previous researches 
revealed contradictory results. Rai (1985) found 
that no sex difference exists on mental health, 
whereas Dohrenwend, et al (1980), Harlo and 
Harlo (1965), Hotalmg (1984), Eusscll and 
Sarasan (1965) and Weiss (1987) reported that 
women arc more likely to score lower than men 
on mental health because their experience of 
symptoms of demoralization differs. 

ANCOVA Table 5 shows that the mental 
health of urban and rural students does not 
differ significantly, when socio-economic status 
is controlled, whereas T’ (3.53 at 399 dO is 
significant at 0 01 level This result indicates 
that both the students of rural and urban areas 
are adjusted and adapted to their respective 
environment m the same way, when socio¬ 
economic status is controlled This result was 
expected by researchers because social and 
economical factors play an important role in the 
development of students' mental health Stu¬ 
dents coming from the families of lower socio¬ 
economic status suffer from adjustment pro¬ 
blems and inferiority complexes 

Table 6 shows that science students arc 
mentally healthier than arts studcnls when SES is 
controlled This result was also expected by 
researchers because it is a hard fact m the 
present Indian context that students of science 
are more positive than students of arcs People 
believe that only iniclhgcnt students offer 
.science as a subject of study. Due to this status 
in Indian society, generally intelligent students 
arc admitted to science courses at the secondary 
level. On the other hand, Lliose students who fail 
to get themselves admitted in the science stream 
think that science is too difficult to pursue and 
seek admission in art courses Perhaps due to 
this reason higher intelligent and higlicr achie¬ 
vers are selected for science courses and 
average and below average students get admi¬ 
ssion in the art and commerce courses Where¬ 
as all the previous researches (Anand, 1984; 


1985; Rai 1985) revealed that students who get 
admission on the basis of intelligence 
achievement and intciview are more mentally 
healthier than those who are admitted on die 
basis of academic career only Rai (1985) found 
the students of technology and medical courses 
arc more mentally healthier than those of art 
and social sciences. These researches also 
support the findings of the present study. 

Table 7 shows that the mental health of 
studcnls of higher secondary increases with 
grade. This result is very interesting and logical. 
Students in the higher secondary age (13-19) 
are very sensitive and ihey grow quickly. At 
this stage students are free from psychological 
stress. Therefore, the mental health of students 
increase with their growth. The age factors in 
the study of mental health have been generally 
neglected in most comprehensive volumes 
(Albcc, 1959; Ewalt, 1961, Gunn ct al, 1960, 
Mclean el al, 1958, Ridenour, 1961). Meltzer 
and Ludwing (1971) found that mental health 
increases from the 20-29 age-group to 30-39 
age-group and the significant drop starts in the 
last three age-groups (40-49, 50-59, 60-69). But 
the last three age-groups do not differ 
significantlly from each other. This result also 
supports the present study. 

Conclusion 

The present study reveals that the mental 
health of low socio-economic status students is 
lower’^than that of the students of higher 
socio-economic status 

Female students arc mentally healthier than 
male students, when SES is controlled 

Urban and rural studcnls do not differ 
Significantly on mental health, when SES is 
controlled. 

Science Students are mentally healthier than 
arts sLudcnts, when ^SES is controlled. Mental 
health increases with grade (age also) 
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Book Review 


Population Education : A National Source Book (Volume I) 
Editors; C. Scshadri and J,L Pandcy 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi, 1991, pp.xni +4(M 


T he measures to check population explosion 
in India have not been so successful so far 
Only instaneous measures arc being adopted to 
contiol population growth There is a need to 
make a long-term policy thiough which 
population growth can be controlled per¬ 
manently. Demographers think that only 
instaneous contraceptive measures can be 
adopted for cxisung productive ferule couples. 
There is a need to provide population education 
to the future generation so that along witji 
population control and better quality of life ‘ 
society could get healthy socio-economic 
development. 

Population education is now in its childhood 
Stage. So there is a lack of material on die 
theory, method and subject matter of population 
education. Whatever is available is unkempt in 
various reference books In the book under 
review an attempt has been made to accumulate 
die various aspects of population education : its 
concept, dicory, method, socio-economic 
development, environment, health and nutrition 
and biological, familial and educational aspects 
of population. 


The book under review is divided into seven 
sections with a tolal of eleven chapters The 
lirsl .section highlights the origin and 
development of population education and its 
recognition as a discipline The lirst chapter of 
dns section deals with the concept, theory, 
method and development of population 
education in general In the second chapter 
development of population education in India 
has been discussed along with the progress of 
ilic National Population Education Programme 
(NTEP) and Population Education with reference 
to die New Education Policy, 1986 
The first attempt to develop population 
education was made by Alva Myrdal in her 
book ‘Nation and Family’ in 1941 in the usA In 
India population education was developed in 
1980 in the form of NPEP by the Central 
Education Ministry with the Imancial aid of 
UM-TA and technical assistance of UNESCO. At 
present diis programme is being conducted by 
the National Council of Educational Research 
and Tunning all over the country 
Population education tries to understand the 
concepts, llicories and methods of demography 
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along wiili the actual situation of po|)ulaiion, It 
gives a rationale and scientific approach to 
understand the causes and consequences of 
population growtli and aspects like health, 
disease, sex education, environment, 
socio-economic development, status of women 
poverty and quality of lilc. But the most 
important aspect of population education i.s to 
bring about change in die behaviour and atuiudc 
of school children towards population situation 
so that population explosion and its related 
problems can be checked to get sustainable 
socio-economic development and better quality 
of life, 

Tlie NCKRT IS trying to include population 
education m different subjects and language 
bewks dirough interdisciplinary approach. 
While doing this the mental level, age and abi¬ 
lity of school children have been kept m view. 
The message of population education is being 
incorporated in Environmental Science, Home 
Science, Geography, Civics, Political Science, 
Economics and Sociology 

The second section deals with the analysis of 
population situation in the world, India and 
different SlatcsAJnion Territories of India. Both 
the chapters of the third section deal with the 
interrelationship of population and develop¬ 
ment The first chapter is based on the different 
aspects of population growth and socio¬ 
economic development in post-in dependent 
India, Though the rate of socio-economic 
development has increased after independence, 
yet it IS not sufficient to fulfil the needs of the 
increasing population. Still we arc facing the 
problems of food, housing, drinking water and 
fuel. There is remarkable progress in education 
but about half the total population is still 
illiterate. Those who are educated, are facing 
the acute unemployment problem due to 
population explosion. There is a need to control 
population explosion in order to make positive 
relationship between population and 
development. The second chapter discusses the 


.slatu-s of women, their development, diet, 
licaltli, fertility, working conditions, maternity 
and child reniing in relation to population 
situation. 

The fourth section i.s on population growth 
and ius negative effect on environment and 
resources. Environment and rcsouiccs have 
been destroyed due to llie explosion of popul¬ 
ation, Deforc.station, soil erosion, flcxid and 
extinction of wild animal,s arc the question 
marks on development. Acid rain, depletion of 
the 0/.onc layer and {Wllution of water and an 
mcrca.se due to the use of chemical material. 
Conservation of environment and resources is 
necessary for development which could be 
possible only when population explosion could 
be controlled. 

Health and miUition us another theme covered 
in the fifth secUoii. The fust chapter of this 
section reflceus the present health situation, 
policies and programmes of heallJi .services in 
India The second chapier deals with po|)ulaUon 
and nuirition, It clahoratos die factors respons¬ 
ible for economic status of family, beliefs and 
taboos related with food and lack of proper 
guidance in the matter of diet for the child. 
Infant moruality, etc. depends more or less upon 
food intake. Anaemia, night blindness, goitre 
and otJicr related diseases taf;e place due to lack 
of proper diet. The chapter also gives 
infonnadon about the National Nutriuon 
Programmes, 

Family life education is another important 
aspect which forms the subject of the sixth 
section. The first chapter of this sccdon 
explains the problems of young people, physical 
and emotional change during pre-adolescence 
age and orientation towards opposite sox during 
this age. The second chapter deals with the 
method of family planning, biological suucture 
of human reproduedve system and sexually 
transmitted diseases like gonorrhea, syphilis, 
AIDS, etc. 

The theme of the relationship between 
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population and education is coveted i the last 
section Education is directly related with ilic 
quality of life, There is need for population 
education for educational development and 
better quality of life, 

At the end of tliese chapters there arc live 
important appendices on various aspects of 
population education The first appendix 
contains hnportant demographic glossary. 
Comparative statistical data on various aspects 
of population and development of India and 
Slatcs/Union Tenitorics are covered in the 
second appendix. The thud appendix deals with 


the iiil'oimation about envuonment and 
ecological importace of Ozone layer, The 
fourth appendix highlights some important 
research findings on population and nutrition, 
The last appendix is oh the development of the 
body clocl: of both males and females. This 
appendix provides impoitanl infoonation to the 
leaders on hcalihy physical and social 
development, 

Basically written tor icacbcr educators, 
icaclicis/cscarchers and textbook writers, this 
book will be useful to all tec who-arc 
engaged in such areas as education, health, 
family wclfE and socio-economic development, 
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Language Awareness : A Conceptual Framework For 
Developing Language Curriculum 


(Dr) N Sukumar Gowda 

Duectoi, Centre foi Studies in Education, Puttw (DK) 


Language awareneii is a mullidimensional coucepl II mcludes a numbei of mutually lulatcJ 
abilities, skills luKl dispositions Thii phenomenon of language awareness, in the opinion ol the 
iiullior, consists of niclaliiiguisliL awareness, communicative compeiencc and aesthetic experience 
Any language curiiculum in schools, Iherelore, should iielp sludenls develop language awaieness 
in all ils ihrcc dimensions 


L earning or knowing a language involves 
two distinct types of knowledge, ix. 
knowledge ciboiit language or mclalinguistic 
competence and knowledge Of language or 
language experience, and that the former 
knowledge, in otdei Lo be relevant and 
meaningful lo (he learner, inusl emcigc from 
the learner's knowledge of language (Gowda, 
1986). 

The central thesis of this paper is that 
child’s success in language depends not only 
on his or her melalinguistic knowledge, but 
also on the development of other aspects of 


language awareness, since these aspects aie 
so integrally lelaled to child's whole cognitive 
and personality development In this paper an 
attempt has been made to elaboiate the notion 
ot ‘knowledge about language’ and 
‘knowledge 0 /language’ by further classifying 
the phonomeiion of language awareiics,s 
into three distinct dimensions and viewing 
these three dimensions in terms of 
typology of knowing, namely, metalinguistic, 
communicative and aesthetic knowledge, The 
paper also includes implications foi language 
curriculum 
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The Notion of Language Awareness 

Many writers (c g., Cazden, 1974; 
Mattingly, 1984; Ryan, 1980) have described 
the phenomenon of language awareness by 
such terms as 'linguistic competence', 
'linguistic or epilinguistic knowledge’, 
‘metalanguage’, ‘metalinguistic ability’, 
‘access’, and ‘metacogiution’. According to 
these writers language awareness is synonymous 
with metalinguistic awareness, i.c an ability 
to focus attention upon Ihc form of language 
in and of itself, analyze and describe it. Other 
a.s'pecls ot language awareness, which will be 
discussed in this paper were ignored or deemed 
unimportant by those who held that the child’s 
language behaviour is incumbent on what the 
child knows about Ihc form and functions of 
that language (e,g., Lundberg, 1978; Mattingly, 
1972). Mcialinguistic awareness, ils 1 sec it, 
is only one dimension of language uwaieness, 
and that there aic other aspects ol language 
awareness which loo are essential for child’s 
success in speaking, reading and writing, Under 
the ruberic of general cognitive .slructure, 
language awareness can be viewed as a 
multidimensional phenomenon of mutually 
related abilities, skills and dispositions. 

Viewed in terms of the typology of 
knowing, the concept of language awareness 
IS better apprehensible in its original triple 
facets of knowing that, knowing how, and 
knowing it (Ryle. 1949; Rozeboom, 1972). 
Thus, the phenomenon of language awareness 
includes not only analytical knowledge (or 
knowing that, olten called in eonicmporary 
literature as 'metalinguistic awareness’), but 
also other dimension, such as pragmatic 
knowledge (or knowing how, which involves 
an awareness of communicative skills and 
strategies), and aesthetic experience (or 
knowing it, i,e tlie artistic aspect of language). 



1 Mc’lalini>uiMic Awaicness oi Analytical 
Knowkdne of Lunftiuiftc. We learn about 
objects, people, and events as objects of our 
perception and cognition—as something that 
IS described by others or to be described to 
others. In Ryle’s (1949) terms this objective 
and analylical knowledge is characterized as 
'Knowing That'. An awareness of "the form 
of language in and of itself ’’ typifies (Ins type 
of knowing, .since .sometimes we use liuiguage 
as direct object ol our cognition for various 
reasons (see Clark, 1978) In this type of 
knowing, what Ihc knower i.s interested in is 
the linguistic form or structure of .sentences 
Whether a sentence is anamolous, ambiguous 
or grammatical is purely a linguistic concern 
For example, an ability to distinguish between 
"John IS easy to please” and “John is eager to 
please" is piecisely metalinguistic awareness or 
competence. Similarly, acts of syllabil'icalion, 
phoneme segmentation, phrase/s'cntencc 
sirueiiirc segmentation, erroi detection, and 
judgment of grammaiicalily and senlcncc 
accepiabiliLy form the part of one's 
metalinguistic competence 

2. Communicative Competence oi Pragmatic 
Knowledge of Language: We also learn about 
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objects, people and events, and language in 
particular, by engaging ourselves in the very 
act of using language (orally/wriLten) in real 
situations for real purposes, by communicating 
with the other members of our speech 
community. Children, especially, learn language 
by exploring the possibilities of its uses and 
by expeiimenling with it in social situations 
And in the process of social interaction children 
develop rules for the use of different language 
forms in different situations and an awareness 
of different acts of speech (see Hymes, 1971; 
Searle, 1972) Adding a new dimension to 
Chomsky’s concept of 'linguistic competence’ 
or “the speaker-hearer’s knowledge of his 
language", Dell Hymes develops the concept 
of "communicative competence’’ He sec.s that 
Chomsky’s theory is inadequate for it fails to 
take account of real person in a social setting, 
that means it neglects socio-cultural factors If 
the linguistic foini of an utterance dictates 
memi/'/ig in the former type of knowing, in this 
type of knowing the knower is concerned with 
how meaning is realized through the foim 
(Halliday, 1975). The knowledge of language 
that we acquac from a communicative situation 
is mainly pragmatic, in that the language u.ser 
employs his knowledge of the social context and 
directs his utterances according to the demands 
of the situation. If the former type of knowing 
IS objective and probably mediated, this is 
subjective and immediate, subject to one’s goals 
and purposes, understanding and beliefs. In 
Ryle’s terms, this type of knowing is 
characterized as ‘knowing How\ i.e knowing 
how to use language as an instrument of 
communication and learning how to mean. For 
example, for a child learning a language means 
learning to find its possible uses (cf. Halliday, 
1975) Halliday’s notion about language use 
is that children develop language proficiency 
only through an awareness that language can 
serve specific functions 


3. Aesthetic Experience Another approach to 
knowledge is by personally experiencing the 
objects and events directly or vicariously. If 
pragmatic knowledge is acquired by exploring 
various uses of language and experimenting 
with language devices, experiential knowing 
brings to bear upon the task the sum of a 
person’s knowledge, feelings, emotions and 
beliefs, 

Aesthetic cxpeiience includes an 
individuars ability in and disposition towards 
creating and re-creating experiences using 
language as a medium of lu't, a symbol of 
experience. It is a sum of aitisdc and aesthetic 
experience of an individual. This type of 
knowing, which is subjective, can be 
chaiacteiized as 'Knowing h' (Rozeboom, 
1972), 1 e,, knowing what the object ol 
awareness does to me, what il arouses in me, 
feeling what experiences it brings to me and 
lesponding to those expenences (cf. Macleish 
1956, Rosenblatt, 1980). 

Ae.slhetic experience includes not only 
cxpeiicncing or sharing artist’s (poet’s) 
experiences, i.e, knowing il, but akso, as 1 see 
it, by responding to the way arli.s’l’s expenences 
are expressed, i.c knowing willi. Aesthetic 
experience refers to a context in which the 
reader experiences not only the expenences that 
the aulhor/poel expresses, but also with the way 
It IS expressed. Such an awaieness is holistic 
because woid or expression is often insepaiable 
from the idea it repre.sents. Since such an 
experience is personal it resists translation oi 
summarization 

Curricular Implications 

In all these analyses, knowing that, 
knowing how, and knowing ii (+ wilh) arc not 
seen as mutually separate and sepaiablc 
compoents, rather as integral aspects of this 
complex web-like, yet seemingly natural 
process of language awareness, Communicalivc 
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€uinpetcncc becomes meialinguilsiie 
competence or sheer 'knowing ilwi’ if such 
exercises as paltcin praclice aiul ilnlls. 
sentence repetitions ami sentence corrections, 
and praclice in souiul bleiulin{t and spclliim 
rules are not anchored in learncis' 
commumcalive needs. Foi cxaninle, hooks 
such :i.s “How lo Write Elfcctively" lh;ii talk 
about writing, tliough a practical guide, fall 
under the category of ‘knowing (hai\ SimiUuiy, 
appreciating an overall effect of a poem i.s one 
thing (knowing it + ni//i), and attempting to 
write a poem in a similar genre ns another 
(which includes ex])eneiilial knowledge and 
practical knowledge; and 'explication du lexie' 
— analyzing the metre and pro.sudy of that 
poem involves primarily ‘knowing ihal'. 

Metalinguistic ttwaicness (oi an ability 
to reflect on the foim and devices of language) 
can belter be achieved only if learneis are led 
to imdcrsiaivd and heheve that how different 
forms of language are and can be used to 
achieve different levels of effects, how ‘form’ 
represents ‘meaning’, how an idea can be 
expressed differently, and ahso develop an 
awareness of style and register variation, sense 
of audience, appropriate diclton, etc, 

The other aspect of language awareness 
that I need to emphasize m .school IcMinug 
situation is experiential knowledge of language 
or aesthetic knowledge of language. Personal 
expressive foim of writing, poetic writing, and 
creative writing are the types of language 
experiences that come under this category 
Poetic writing is both an ‘art’ and a ‘craft’, 
that has its own form and function different 
from expositoi 7 or transactional writing (Britton 
et al., 1975), Writing, especially a self 
motivated writing task, provides an experience 
of discovering what to say and to say it in a 
way that is intelligible to the reader including 
the -writer himself. Journal writing as well as 


other expressive writing clearly fall under this 
eategory 

Commumcalive competence develops as 
an individual leains lo use language m real 
.Situations (naluial/iiuluceil) rather than in 
siimilaled situations .such as language 
lahoiaioiics and drill tecliimiucs, This involves 
knowledge of using leal language foi leal 
audience and lor real purposes wilh an object 
of its effext. Thercfoic, to have knowledge is 
primarily to have the power to give a 
.succc.ssful performance. In tins sense, knowing 
language means prmuirily knowing how to use 
language, and sccoiulaiily. how to umlyzc and 
ilcstiihe language, and how lo cii/oy the 
beauty m ccilain language expicssion.s Thus, 
in its tinal analysis, piagmaiic knowledge oi 
comnuimcalivc competence founs the warp 
and woof of analytical knowledge and 
aesthetic experience in lhat knowing ihai is 
essentially knowing how to analyze language 
and de.s’cribe it; and knowing ti mcmis knowing 
how lo experience and appreciate the artistic 
aspect of language, 

TraiKslatcd into learning language and 
learning through language, .s'chool’s primary 
function can he seen as one of enabling the 
.students lo develop language awarenc.ss in all 
its three dimensions, of couisc, with the 
students’ communicative aspect of language 
serving as the base. To this end, if teachers 
come lo realize that there are more than one 
dimension of language awareness, and provide 
amply opportunities for learners to develop 
language awiu-eness in all these difteienl, yet 
interrelated mode.s of awareness, learneis’ 
optimal language growth and cognitive growth 
are likely to take place Viewed this way, any 
theory of language development mu.s't be 
inadequate if one of these aspects i.s 
overemphasized at the expense of the other, 
or isolated from the other. 
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Visually Impaired : A Model 
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llic nation's total commitment towards providing equal cdueaiional oppoitumiy to all children, makes 
It imperative to inlegrale ihe handicapped into the gcncial school system. vSucccssful integration implies 
the need for qualitative refocusing, icslructunng and development of general educational services for 
children with s[)ccial needs Acknowledging the importance of ihe alxivc issue, ihis arlicle focuses on 
die devclopmenl of a suitable model of classroom organisation and mamigcmciU for inicgralmg the 
visually impaired into Ordinary classrooms at the pnmary level of education. 


I ndia’.s conslitiitioiial mid successive policy 
commitments to achieving the 
goal of ‘education for all’ have resulted in a 
visible movement towards integrated education 
for the disabled, as laid out in' the National 
Policy Education (NPE) 1986. This was 
strongly reiterated by the NPERC 1990 and 
POA 1992. These policy resolutions have 
introduced enormous challenges at the 
implementation level, for both educationists 
and practitioners, 


The nation’s commitment to integrated 
education implies the need for qualitative 
refocusing, rpslrucluring and development of 
general educational .services in order to cater 
efficiently lo the varied needs of the disabled, 
within ordinary classroom settings. 

Traditionally, educationists have looked 
for causes of special educational nced.s in the 
child, but of late it is being realised that school 
organisation and classroom management have 
an equally crucial role to play in causing or 
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eliminating problems There has been a visible 
shift of emphasis from the medical to an 
environmental model of special education 

With integrated education as the goal, the 
environmciilal model assumes even greater 
significance. This is so, as general class teachers 
in ordinary schools have to take on the major 
responsibility of teaching childien with various 
kinds of disabilities having mixed abilities, 
without neglecting the main body of students 
in the class Teachers have to find solutions to 
problems within the mainstream classroom, and 
it IS in this context that effective classroom 
organisation and management becomes a central 
point of coneem and intcre.st, 

Acknowledging the imporlant role of 
classroom organisation and management in 
achieving integration, this article focuses on 
the development of a model for integrating 
the visually impaired into oidinary classrooms 
at the primary level of education 

Practically all Ihc ideas and suggestions 
incorporated in the model by the writer, are 
based on parficipatory and non-participatory 
classroom observation, within special and 
integrated school settings in India and the 
United Kingdom These observations arc 
supported by relevant researches wherever 
applicable 

Classroom Organisation and Management 

Successful classroom organisation and 
management is a beneficial two-way process 
for both the teacher and the visually impaired 
child. On the one hand, it crcales a stable and 
conducive learning climate, whereby the 
teacher’s capacily to implement the curriculum 
is greatly enhanced On the other, it helps the 
visually impaired child to relate to and use 
the surroudings better, thereby reducing the 
stress, conflict and problems arising in the 
child due to the impairment. 


A necessary prerequisite to effective 
classroom organisation and management, is the 
need for a detailed, accurate assessment of the 
degree and type of visual impairment of each 
child with special needs in the class (Jamieson 
et. al, 1977, Hodgson et al 1984, Tobin, 
Chapman et al. 1978) 

The assessment can be done in terms of 

— factors relating to the child’s 
previous history 

■— mbdical diagnosis and prognosis at 
home and school 

— functional levels of vision 

— potential learning difficulties or 
a.ssociated problems 

— present level of skills and 
potentialities in different areas of 
work and play 

— defining the curriculum needs of the 
child 

— need for special equipment and what 
kind 

— inclusion of a plus curriculum in 
areas such as mobility, 
communication and/or daily living 
skills. 

This kind of a detailed assessment forms 
the basis of planning classroom organisation 
and management, by the teacher with reference 
to five major areas 

— physical environment 

— equipment and materials 

— time-tabling 

— class control 

— room management techniques 
Physical Environment 

Major alterations in the physical 
environment of the classroom are not that 
essential as would be imagined for the visually 
impaired child, as he or she must learn to be 
competent in personal mobility and orientation, 
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as well as get ready to face the real world 
outside. In the case of (hose who are totally 
blind, an orderly or predictable classroom 
environment can help the pupil when he is 
initially trying to gain confidence in being 
independent and acquiring purposeful 
movement 

Tlie class teacher .should be awaic of the 
child’s level of indoor and outdoor mobility, 
gradually developing and improving on it in 
the class. Development of orientation and 
mobility should be emphasized in every 
situation of any class activity 

It can be helpful to let the child explore 
the classroom with either the teacher oi a 
sighted peer acting as a guide, in order that 
he familianzes himself with the general lay¬ 
out. It is desirable that the teacher knows 
various techniques of mobility, i.e going 
through doors, going up and down the stairs, 
so that he can train a peer to help the visually 
impaired pupil, especially in the beginning. 

While familiaiizing the visually impaired 
child with the classroom environment, a 
balance needs to be struck between the teacher 
being over-protective or showing insufficient 
care for the pupil’s safety. This will depend 
on the child’s visual loss and level of mobilily. 

Ceitain basic points can, however, be 
adhered to while planning the layout of the 
classroom. 

(i) Improving the quality of lighting 
and illumination, is one of the 
most effective ways of increasing 
the effective use of remaining 
vision. At times however a glare 
must be avoided as in the case of 
some low vision pupils. Associated 
with this factor is the problem of 
open spaces as this causes 
difficulties for partially sighted 
pupils Lighting can be of two 
types — (a) environmental — 


needed for mobility (b) task— 
needed for reading and close work. 
The deluxe warm white is 
considered to be more appropriate 
for people who are visually 
handicapped than lighting which is 
blue-while. For de.sk lighting an 
individual lamp with fluorescent 
lube i.s most helpful 

(ii) Use ot colour coiitriLSt can be 
made to distinguish doors, 
windows, stairs, etc. They can be 
painted dark against a light 
background of the walls. 

(in) Low-level objects, wire.s, ropes, 
loose mats .should be avoided as 
they can all be dangcrou.s to the 
visually impaired child. All 
equipment should be stored 
properly in cupboards tind not left 
around 

(iv) A play and study cornei cun be 
airangcd for the child inilially, ihis 
will develop the child’s confidence 
in moving aiound 

(v) Gear large graphic.s and visual 
displays should be placed at eye 
level, 

(vi) Notice.? should be in clear large 
sized print, The principle of 
contrast can be used here as well, 
to attract attention and be visually 
stimulating. 

fvii) Material that is pul up should have 
both visual and tactile dimcirsions 
to it. 

(viii) Objects being spoken about in the 
curiiculum should be pul on 
display and changed fiom Lime to 
time. Here the creativity and 
innovativeness of the teacher is of 
prime importance to rouse the 
interest of the visually impaired 
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child. The teacher should also 
encourage visual and exploratory 
touching and examination of the 
objects by the child, as this helps 
in belter concept formation and 
development (Lowcnfcld, 1974) 
fix) The seating arrangement and 
position of classroom furniture can 
influence both the work of the 
class and the teacher’s contiol on 
the children. Furniture should be 
arranged to maximize control 
allowing the teacher to see what 
IS going on and be seen by all 
pupils, Lucas and Thomas (1990) 
In urban schools raised desks can 
be used to prevent continual 
stooping ovci near vision tasks 
Continual attention to good posiuic 
is needed with the visually 
handicapped However, depending 
on the lighting required by the 
visually impaired child seating 
arrangement should made. A 
horseshoe ariangcment can be 
piacticed even in Indian 
classrooms where tlieic are many 
childien. This is both piactical and 
possible as in many villages 
children sit on mats that can be 
moved aiound easily, depending on 
the de.sired arrangement 
(x) During group activities the visually 
impaired child should be placed 
near a sighted pupil thus facilitating 
the child-to-child approach This 
helps the teacher as well. Groups 
can be formed on the basis of 
ability, interest, skill or friendship 
depending on the activity being 
done, foi example, if a project is 
being done on different lopic.s, then 
groups can be formed on the basis 
of interest 


(xi) Sound m the form of background 
noise should be contiolled as 
visually impaired children depend 
greatly upon sound cues in the 
class, Coir matting can be used to 
reduce environmental noise 

Equipment and Matei lal 

Equipment and materials arc necessary 
for effective curriculum transaction and 
adaptation to lake place foi the vi.sually 
impaired child in an integrated setting 
Teaching of most subjects will, involve the 
purchase, use and storage of two kinds of 
mateiials—communication aid.s a|id 
reprographics. 

Communication aids are necessary for 
individual communication needs and broadly 
the following items could be kept in the class 
(i) Table lamps 
(li) Tape recorders 
(til) Large print books and worksheets 

(iv) Raised desk-tops 

(v) Simple magnifiers 

(vi) Optacon or Delta (could be got 
from the special school or Area 
Resource Centre) 

(vii) Braillers 

(viit) Special drawing Aids 
(ix) Typewnteis 

Reprograplucs in the form of large print, 
braille, tactile diagrams and audio tapes, 
should be accessible lo Ihe child Provision 
should be made not only foi the supply, but 
also storage and maintenance of equipment and 
materials. 

In India due to financial constraints and 
non-availability of sophisticated technological 
equipment like the Versa Braille or Viewscan 
Text system besides others, it is the 
responsibility ol the innovative teacher to 
devise and adapt materials and methods of 
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prcsenling the curriculum in an accessible forni 
to the visually impaired child. Some way.s in 
which this can be done are; 

(i) The teacher reads out what is 
being taught clearly and loudly, 

(li) Hand-outs in black ink on white 
paper can be transcribed into large 
print with the help of other 
students in the class, 

(ill) The pupils position in relation to 
the displayed work should always 
be considered. 

(iv) Thermocoule objects or things out 
of locally available material can be 
made for clarification of concepts. 

(v) The need to build up effective 
study habits is also essential as the 
child will have to undertake 
independent study sooner or later. 

(vi) The pupil should be encouraged to 
contribute to the discussion and 
determine the best ways of 
presenting materials for his 
individual needs. 

(vii) Books of a manageable size with 
clear print having a dark contrast 
against a light background should 
be used by the teacher. 

(viii) Maximize use of the other senses 
i.e, auditory, touch and smell, 
should be made in the teaching- 
learning process 

Time-tabling 

It IS the time-table structuring that affects 
the child’s behaviour in individual lessons. 

— There should be an effective mix of 
individual and group work, 
throughout the day. 

— The more difficult subjects could be 
taught in the" morning when children 
are fresh. 


— Flexibility should be kept, but not 
too much .so that children get 
confused and take time to settle 
down to doing any activity, 

— Learning activities can be taught 
through games, project work, 
discussions and practical work, not 
depending loo much on iheorelical 
work, which may become boring, 
— Provision should be made for 
allowing the visually impaired child 
to spend lime on the supplementary 
curriculum related to, mobility 
training, improving communication 
skills and daily living .skills, duiiiig 
the daily time-table, with a 
peripatetic teacher if so lequired 
— Activities can be planned for 
involving parents, classmates and 
other people of the local community, 

Clawoom Control 

Effective teacher-pupil interaction 
depends upon good class control. Control has 
been operationally defined as ■ 

"iJic process of running an organised and effective 
classroom, in which Uie individual abilities and needs of 
children arc recognised and catered for In order lo develop 
and facitiiiate Ihe leaching-learning process lo the 
maxnnum, m an orderly manner”, 

This control can be attained if the teacher, 

(i) makes the aims and objectives of 
the class and lesson very clear to 
all the pupils. 

(li) clearly enuciates the .steps of how 
to attain the objectives to the 
students. 

(iii) decides upon what kind of 
materials and aids arc required (or 
teaching and other activities. 

(iv) takes ifito consideration the 
individual expectations of each 
student, no_^t only the visually 
impaired child. 
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(v) assesses the need for special 
provisions oi aids to be made or 
adapted for the visually impaired 
child. 

(vi) decides cai'cfully what piocedurcs 
arc needed to evaluate the 
teaching-learning process for 
maximum feedback, and then 
improves upon i| 

(vii) decides upon the rules and 
regulations of classroom behaviour 
and discipline. 

(viii) establishes a regular class routine, 
by assigning activities, duties and 
responsibilities to all the children, 
irrespective of their special needs 

(ix) self-management techniques should 
be encouraged and taught to -all 
children, 

(x) acquiring professional help and 
support for the visually impaired 
child through the special school oi 
Area Resource Centre 

(xi) encourages participation in 
decision-making 

(xu) develops individuality and self- 

expression 

(xiii) use of the behavioural techniques 

of reward, punishment , task 
analysis, prompting and others for 
the benefit of all concerned. 

Room Management Techniques 

Room Management was developed at 
the Mental Handicap Applied Research Unit 
in Wales, to increase the engagement of adults 
in the special needs unit of adult training 
centres. Briefly, roles and duties are assigned 
to all those involved in managing the group 
and their activities This was found to be 
beneficial and has since become an important 
area of interest and research 


Reviewal of Research studies done in the 
United Kingdom, in Coburn (1989), Weslling, 
Feriel and Swenson (1982) and Millington and 
Phillips (1986), has demonstrated that the 
method of classroom organisation in terms of 
management, can maikcdly affect the quality 
and quantity of pupil concentration and 
cngagemeiiL, for those with severe learning 
disability. Further, Poitcrfield, Blunden and 
Blewitt (1980) advocated the one-to-one 
teaching approach while Sturmey, Crisp and 
Dearden (1983) and Millington and Phillips 
(1986) found that working in small groups was 
moie advantageous and beneficial to 
improving a child's level of engagement 
Another major advantage was saving of teacher 
time spent on each child individually, Favell, 
Favell and Me Gimsey (1978) Due to lack of 
reasearch in this area in India, to support either 
form of teaching or classroom management 
especially in integrated settings, certain room 
management strategies have been suggested 
based upon the country’s specific problems 
of-^ 

(i) gco-scatter of population 

(ii) sheer number of students in classes 
(approximately 60 to 80 in one 
class) 

(ill) lack of trained manpower' 

(iv) lack of facilities and equipment 

(v) lack of technological aids and 
equipment in ordinary schools 
especially in the rural areas 

(vi) need to cater to specific, local 
cultural needs and problems, which 
vary from area to area in the 
country. 

With these kinds of problems and 
barriers the comunity’s role assumes great 
importance Promoting community involvement 
at all levels has to be encouraged and fostered 
by the school, its staff alid resource teacher 
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Tliis cun be dnne by; 

(i) paiciiLs aciing as hclpa.s in ihc 
classroom on a rolalion basis. 

(li) adopting a co-opciative teaching- 
learning approach. 

(ill) peer group lutoiing and 
participation in llie daily learning 
activities of the clas.s Thi.s' .should 
be developed and encouraged by 
all niembci.s ot the .school .stafl 

(iv) peer group work and interaction 
.should be encouraged mote than 
individualised Leaching in (he 
integration of visually impaired 
children by the cla.ss leachci 
Groups can be formed on the basis 
of size, composition, arrangement 
iiUercst and type of Icatning task, 
This will also help .social 
uUegration and ad)ustmcnt of the 
child with SEN 

Two kinds of group woik 
were practised in comprehensive 
.sehool.s in the United K.ingdom-r- 
organisational and cducalional The 
former is a situation where gioup 
members (usually a pair of friends) 
are seated together and work 
individually on identical tasks. The 
latter is a .situation where each 
group IS respon,sible for the 
completion of a common task 
thiough collabration and co¬ 
operation, through pooling in the 
available resources of the group, 
Thus has been described by kerry 
and Sands (1984) as ‘whole class 
teaching’. 

(v) peripatetic support services and 
liaison with professionals must be 
utilized effectively and judiciously 
by the teacher in providing 
supplementary curriculum. 


(vi) pnni piepaialion ol teachers m the 
making of suitahlc aids, by 
adapting local materials and 
teaching methods for ciich 
individual child 

(vii) classmates should he continuously 
involved m the making of iclevant 
aids, modilymg leaching malciials 
and helping the visually impaiicd 
child 

Some basic piinciples of effective room 
management aic 

(i) Punctuality of the teacher in 
coming lo the class and finishing 
(he les.son in time The Icacher 
should be there before the sludciils 
come into the Class. 

(ii) Les.son,s should be well picpaicd 
in lerms ol rnaieiials and 
ctpiipmcnl This becomes more 
iclevaiu when visually impaiied 
ehiklicn are in an integrated 
clas.sroom sctlmg. 

(lii) Teachers should focus on the task 
to be done, Interest should be kept 
up through a flexible leaching 
approach 

(iv) Getting the atlcniion and co¬ 
operation of all the cliildren before 
starting work. PiompLing can be 
u.scd For the blind child, calling 
his name, tapping on the table or 
making an effective sound, to 
catch his allention may be u.s'ed. 

(v) Using the voice clearly, effectively 
and ,cxprc.s.sivcly, is doubly 
important for the visually impaired 
pupil. 

(vi) Moving around the room, to 
identify children having problems 
and keeping alert. Questions should 
be answered. 

(vn) Teacher should be alert, analytical 
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and observant to the child’s needs, 
moods and requirements. Some 
flexibility IS necessary if the child 
with special needs is bored, moody 
of docs not understand the lesson 
being taught 

(viii) Should !tny crisis arise, clear well- 
undci.stood strategics should be 
used, 

(ix) Equal attention should be given by 
the teacher to all pupils as far as 
possible, moie so in integrated 
settings 

(x) Compaiisoiis should not be dravvn 
between children, especially 
between sighted and impaired 
pupils, Attention can be drawn to 
the woik done not to the pupil’s 
disabililyAmpaiimcnt 

(xi) Behavioural techniques can be 
used such as rewinds, punishments, 
promoting, ta,sk analysis, 
obscivation, changing selling 
conditions and others This should 
dc done in a judicious maimer as 
normally (euchers use these 
techniques unconsciously 

The usefulness of these techniques is 
that they: 

(i) help the child to work to the best 
of his or hei ability by improving 
the level of attention and 
concentration; 

(ii) keep everyone engaged produc¬ 
tively in some useful or relevant 
leiu-ning activity; 

(lii) help the teacher and the pupil to 
use the efficiently, and 


(iv) provide easier access to the 
cuniculum as the environment is 
stable and conducive to the 
teaching-learning process. 

The ultimate or end-result being the 
creation of a favourable and enjoyable 
teaching-learning situation within the general 
classroom setting, for all students 

Conclusion 

The fairly detailed model of classroom 
organisation and management just presented 
IS based on the provision, adaptation and 
interaction of necessary inputs and conditions 
with reference to five major areas The 
interplay of these areas highlight Ihe need foi 
a ‘whole school approach’ through the 
effective management of rcsouicc.s This will 
undoubtedly require adjustments in 
piofc.ssiqnalism and piofessionality, and can 
be achieved only through Ihe participation of 
teachers, 

The fruitful intermix of all tlie above 
factors depends on the teacher who plans, 
dc.signs, formulaic.s and implenienls various 
stialcgies together with sludenLs, resulting in 
Ihe oigaiusalion of a fiivoiable classroom 
enviionment 

In conclusion, however, it must be 
acknowledged that there is no one form or 
model of school or classroom organisation and 
management that can be labelled or prescribed 
as the ‘most appropriate’ for successfully 
integrating visually impaired children into 
ordinary schools. The approach has to be 
flexible, holistic and yet individually oriented 
to attain any measure of success in a vast and 
diverse country like India 
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Ilic clevelopmeiil of child's cogiiiiivc ahililics liiigely dcpuMids on his inleieM >iiul motiViilion in Ihc 
subject as well as the socio-einotional cuviornmeni around him Children with special needs aiul those 
with behavioural problems should be studied by Ihc rcsouice teacher tn all aspects related In class¬ 
room liehaviour and interactions Tlie author discusses various assessmciil technit|ues in this regaid 
'ITie piobiciii gels resolved more profitably when parenis and leachers work together tor planning and 
implementing a mutually agreed strategy 


T oday, classroom teachers are expected to 
cope with most children who have 
behaviour problems. In most cases, the 
principal and/or the counsellor arc the only 
support available For example, children who 
misbehave are usually sent to the Principal on 
Vice-principal on disciplinary action, These 
administrators might punish the students, send 
a note home to their parents, and/or suspend 
them from school fot a short time. On the 
other hand, the Counsellor might work with 


some children who are very withdrawn, 
socially rejected by their peers, or chronic 
discipline problems If a student's pioblenis 
arc severe and persistent, the teacher might 
refer him/her to be tested as a possible 
candidate for special education — to be 
diagnosed as emotionally disturbed or 
behaviourally disordered, These children are 
usually placed in special classes or remain in 
the regular classroom and receive resource 
support. Unfortunately, identifying and 
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managing the situational variables that might 
be associated with or contribute to the 
unwanted classroom behaviour receives little 
attention. Such matters as the referring 
teacher’s skill in coping with disruptive 
behaviours, the .social climate of the 
classroom, the demands of the curricula, the 
student’s relationship with his/her peers, the 
parents’ support for the educational 
programme, and the interactive nature of all 
of these variables must be considered if a 
compiehcnsivc approach to dealing with 
unacceptable classroom behavioiiis is to be 
tried. Changes in situational aspects of 
behaviour will amelioralc or at least minimi/.c 
a student’s problem in confirming to the 
expected classroom behaviour slaiidard.s 

Since resource icachers arc expected to 
assess the child in the regular classroom and 
to consult with both parents and teachers, they 
are m a unique position to ob.s'ervc, document 
and deal effectively with these .situational 
variables, Also, they must be prepared to 
conduct this broad-based situational as.scssmcnt 
for most sludenls leferred for resource support, 
regardless of whether the problem is in 
reading, spelling, language, mathematics "or 
classroom behaviour This assessment is 
important because tlie development of a child’s 
academic and linguistic ability largely depends 
on his/her attitudes and motivation as well as 
on his/her social and emotional environment. 

Analysis of the Learner in the Classroom 

All teachers vary in iheir expectations 
for and tolerance of children relative to 
attention,, motivation, conduct, study, and 
mdepeudeiH work habils Classrooms also 
differ in their organization, climate, amount 
of student movement permitted, classroom 
rules, and structure In addition, all children 
react differently to the requirements of an 


interactions among teachers, classrooms, and 
curricula. Because one important goal of the 
resource teacher is successfully to maintain the 
child with a problem in the regular classroom, 
careful attention must be directed toward 
managing his/her behaviour in that .setting. To 
accomplish this, the resource teacher must fust 
obtain valid information about the referred 
student's classrcxim lichaviour and interactions. 
Some of the data required are di.scus.scd below: 

I, What arc the .school policies 
regarding students who arc 
inattentive, withdiawn, aggressive, 
conduct problems, or poorly 
socialized? 

2 What IS the referred child’s 
previous record regarding 
behavioui ? 

.T What IS the prcci.se nature of the 
student’s classroom beluivioui as 
noted by the regular teacher ? / 

4, Arc the teacher's complaints 
conlirmed by the re.souiec teacher’s 
direct obscivuiion ? 

5 What is the general classroom 
climate 

6 How IS the classroom organized '? 

7. What are the cla.ssiooin rules for 

behaviour ? 

8 Arc the consequences of 
mi-sbehaviour and good behaviour 
specified ? 

9. Ill the past, how has the teacher 
dealt with the poor classroom 
behaviour of a referred child 7 

10. What is the rcferied child’s .status 
in the classroom ? 

II. What is the student’s physical 
position in the elassioom ? 

12. What IS the child',s behaviour 
during direct inslrucLion '? 

13. What is the child’s behaviour 
during independent study and 
work 
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14. What are the referring teacher’s 
expectations for the student relative 
to independent study or work ? 

15. What does the referred student 
appear to like to do in the 
classroom '? 

The resource teacher should discover what 
the child likes as it may be helpful in preparing 
a workable and practical educational plan The 
resource teacher sliould have a good idea of the 
student’s problems in the regular classroom. He/ 
she should also have a lot of information 
regarding the practices of the classroom teacher 
relative to this particular student as well a$ to 
the class as a whole. Hc/she may now want to 
undertake a more specific individual analysis of 
the referred student’s behavioural problems 
Hopefully, most resource teachers will feel they 
have enough information about a child after 
analysing the learner in the regular clas.sroom 
and can begin to plan and implement an 
educational plan without further delay. 

Assessment Techniques 

There are six different assessment 
techniques that provide information on various 
aspects of classroom behaviour. For the most 
part, these assessment techniques can be 
administered in the regular classroom and 
account for situational variables in that setting. 
Therefore, they aie particularly useful in a 
resource programme operation. The asses-sment 
techniques discussed are : (1) The Hewett 
Approach; (2) Ecological Assessment, 

(3) Teacher-Devised Infoimal Checklists; 

(4) Teacher-child Interactional Analysis; 

(5) Sociometrics; and (6) Specific Behaviour 
Measurement. 

1. The Hewett Appj oach 

Hewett (1968) has proposed a 


developmental sequence of seven educational 
goals. For children to leam successfully in 
school, they must 

(i) pay attention — they must be able 
to focus on the relevant cues in the 
environment before learning can 
occur (Attention Level), 

(ii) respond to something they have 
noticed (Response Level), 

(lii) respond in an ordered manner 
(Order Level), 

(iv) explore their environment 
(Exploratory Level); 

(v) learn appropriate social behaviours 
(Social Level), 

(vi) have mastered basic intellectual 
and adaptive skills so that they can 
obtain information about the 
environment (Mastery Level), and 

(vii) be self-molivalcd and independent 
in their pursuits of achievement in 
intellectual and adaptive .skills 
(Reward System), 

Hewett (1968) provides an assessment 
inventory to measure a child’s status relative 
to each step of the sequence 

2. Ecological Assessmeni 

Ecological assessment is a way of looking 
at an individual that considers the many 
environments in which he/she operates as well 
as hi.s/her interactions in those various 
environments. The major environments studied 
in most ecological assessments include the 
school, home, community, and peer 
interactions The resource teachers may limit 
their investigations to environments existing 
within the school — the regular classroom, 
die resource room, the playground, the gym, 
and the music room, for example. 
Comprehensive ecological assessments of 
environments outside the school are too time- 
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consuming and slioiiUl Iw done by ihc school 
psychologisl. social worker or other 
professional person. The concept of in-school 
ecological assessment is relevant to the 
resouicc teacher. It gives the resource teacher 
an opportunity to observe a referred child in 
several enviioiimcnts, Ecological assessment 
also gives inlormalion on bolh the positive and 
negative faclors m the child's environment. 
Further information on ecological as’sessment 
can be hud from the works of Wright (1967); 
Marjoribanks (1972); Randhawa and Lewis 
(1973). and Laten and Katz (1975) 

3. Teacher-devisedInfoimal Check-lists 

The easiest, most relevant and straight 
forward technique for obtaining information 
about children’s class-room behaviours is the 
use of teacher-devised infoima) checklists. 
After becoming familiar with die literature on 
behaviour management and with the problems 
most often exhibited by students in their 
schools, resource teachers should develop their 
own assessment check-lists. After observing the 
child in the classroom, the regular classroom 
teacher and/or the resource teacher can 
complete the chcck-list on referred students. 
To devise a check-list, a group of teachers 
list the problems Jhey most frequently 
encounter in dealing with children’s behaviour 
The resource teacher should structure the 
development Of such a list by making sure 
that all important variables that assess 
classroom behaviour are included. The check¬ 
list should cover at least three categories of 
behaviour ; (i) child behaviours; (ii) teacher- 
child interactions; and (iii) child-child 
inletactions. Once the problem in a specific 
category has been determined, a more in-depth 
probing can be made Of that area. 


4. Teacliei—ChildInlciai tianal Analysis 

Alter observing the referred cliild in llie 
rcguliu classroom, the resource leachcr may 
.suspect that some of the problcm.s rclalc (o 
(he types of interactions between the leiichei 
and the child. For example, regultu' classuiom 
teachers may ignore icierrcd children, be 
overly criiica) of them, on deal wiih them in 
a slraincd on uncomtnrlablc manner, In (urn, 
children with behaviour problems may react 
in a hostile, pas.sivc-aggrc.ssivc, and/or fearlul 
tashion. Bcciiuse a lespeciful and acceptable 
relationship between a student and teacher is 
highly conducive to learning, many 
profcs-sionals have developed procedures foi 
measuring the quality and quantity ol teacher- 
child interactions (Brophy and Good, 1974, 
Flanders, 1970; Medley, Sehluck, and 
Ames, 1968). 

5. Sockmetnes 

One important factor in children’s 
adjusimenl to school is (he extent to which 
they arc accepted by their peers, Because of 
their maladaptive classroom behaviours, many 
children ore socially rejected, withdrawn, and 
find few rewtu'ds in the socitil aspects of their 
.school experience. Other behaviour-problem 
children become leaders of small classroom 
revolts and lead their peers into breaking rules 
and fighting. Children with social problems 
need help if they are to adapt successfully to 
the demands of (he classroom and the school, 
The resource teacher may thus want to analyze 
the problem child’s social position. One 
method of determining a child’s social slanding 
in a classroom is through sociometric analysis 
(Moreno, 1953), In this technique, each child 
in the classroom is asked to choose two 
children with whom they would like to play, 
eat, work, or perform any type of classroom 
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or social aclivUy By studying llic results of 
such a questionnaire, (he resource teacher can 
determine the social status of the problem 
student as viewed by tiis/hcr peers. For 
example, do any of the ,students pick the 
problem child to play with ? Who aic thcy'> 
Who docs the rclbiTcd child pick to interact 
with The re.sponscs of the .students should 
be secret, that is, the question.s should not 
require the students to give a verbal lesponse 
in front of the entire class The infoimation 
from (he socioinctnc evaluation can have 
direct implications foi remediation. Peer tutors 
can be selected on the basis of thi.s type of 
infoimation, and social situations between 
students can be ananged and monitored to 
.some extent 

6. Specific Behuvioui Measurement 

In most cases, the resource and regular 
cla.ssroom teacher will have isolated a 
particular troublesome behaviour in analysing 
the learner in the classioom. For example, the 
referred child, Mary, is frequently out of her 
seat during instruction and is disturbing other 
students, The resource teacher can deal with 
this behaviour in at least three ways Fiist, 
Mary can be assigned to the resource room 
where she is taught to remain in her seat for 
longer and longer periods of time while 
engaged in some academic task She can then 
return to the regular classroom with the hope 
that the successful behaviour will generalize 
to the legular classroom. 

The second option is for the resource 
teacher to .suggest techniques that the referring 
teacher can use in the regular clas.sToom. These 
techniques might include giving Mary tangible 
rewards, free time, praise, encouragement, etc, 
when she remains in her seat, for longer 
period.s of time. These two options are direct 
attempts to provide immediate remediation in 


respon,se to a specific problem behaviour The 
third option could be the measurement system. 

In this approach, the resource teachei and/oi 
regular classioom teacher gather baseline data 
on a child before implementing a remedial 
piogromine For a shoit period each day, they 
note the number of times Mary leaves her desk 
mappiopriately The most popular appioach to 
organizing the accumulated data is called 
graphing — the child’s out-of-sent behaviour 
is plotted on the graph The vertical axis 
indicates the number of out-oFseat behaviours; 
the horizoiilal axis indicates the number of 
times (days or periods) the behaviour is 
measured. Of course, Mary should not know 
.she IS being observed By comparing the 
number of these inappropiiate behaviours 
occurring during the treatment period with the 
number occurring during the baseline period, 
the teacher can objectively evaluate the 
effcctivcne.ss of the intervention strategy. 

Instructional Procedures 

By using one or more of the assessment 
techniques discussed, the resource teacher 
should have gathered enough data to begin to 
develop and implement an instructional 
programme In a few cases, a particular child s 
problems may be too complex for the resource 
teachers to handle On these occasions, the 
resource teachers should seek the assistance 
of specialists in mental health (a Psychiatiist), 
a teacher of the emotionally disturbed, a 
clinical Psychologist, a Counsellor, and/or a 
Social worker. In most instances the resource 
teachers will proceed with an ni.slructional 
programme on their own, only after several 
attempts have been tned, evaluated, and found 
not to work, will they request additional help. 
Teachers can use many techniques Lo deal with 
students wh.o demonstrate inappropriate 
classroom behaviours. These techniques have 
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been, ilividi'd into .seven ealcponcs (1) 
Adju.stiiu’, llie CurrieLikini lo Meel Inclivnlual 
Needs; (2) Modtlyiin: Specific Bchaviouis; (3) 
Cliansini; Teacher Aniliulo.s and Skills; (4) 
Teacliiiiii Al'feclivc Abihlie.s; (3) Parciil.il 
I’ailicipulinn in ScLiiniiR Bchiivioiiral C'fiaiipe. 
(6) U.se of Peei Tulor.s; and (7) Other Specific 
Appioaches like Life Space Interviewing (LSI); 
RciilUy Therapy. Role Playing; Vuluc.s 
cliuiricalioii and ConIracLs. 

The autlior .stre.s.scs the importance of 
parental participation in the educational 
process with students assigned lo the rc.sourcc 
pingrammc. The more profitable approach i.s 
loi'the parents and teachers to work together 
on planning and implementing a .sliatcgy to 
lesolve one or two particular bcbaviour.s at a 
tune, Here arc some guidelines about 
develn[niig a lionie and school programme, lor 
a rcfcired student who ha.s prohlem.s in 
classroom behaviour, 

I, Both the parents and tcachcr.s 
.should agree on the child’s major 
problems and work together to 
alter a specific behaviour. Thi.s 
agreement will provide some 


consistency in the plan. 

2 Parents and teachers .should 
develop a coinnuinicalion .system 
logcihei Peiiodic phone call.s, 
daily repnil cards, clieekli.sts, and 
cnnrereiice meetings can also be 
iitili/ed ctfeciively in some ca.se.s, 

3. The parents, teachers and child 
should develop (he reward .system 
to be u.sed. These rewards could 
include tree lime, extra television 
or playing lime, a trip to a fan 
or zoo, and/or a period of time 
over the weekend when the 
parents do sometiuiig ihc child 
like.s to do, 

4. The iulc.s of die programme must 
he clciuly and caielully expUuned 
to the child, i.e. what lie/shc must 
do lo achieve a leward 

With the background derived Irom this 
di.seussion, and with a bit of Inal and error 
experience, most rc.sourcc teachers should he 
welUciiuippcd lo plan appropriate msiiueiional 
programmes for children with cla.s.sroom 
related bchavioiii problems. 
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Measuring Students’ Progress in Vocational Education 


(Dr) Prabiiakar Raizada ^ 

Readei, Depatlimmt of Vocdtioiuilaiim of Ediicndon, l^CERl] /Vw Delhi 


fivaluiUion ol sludciih' piogrcss in vncatioiinl ednulion is .1 complex proqesx II includes assessmeni 
of progress in .til ihc Ihrcc iispecls of cognilivc, alfeUivc and psycho-motor 111,1 vaneiy nl fomial and 
inlormal siliialions Obviously, this would ruiiuiic use ol dillercnt tools and techniijucs by the leachei 
It IS only llirough objective evaluation and continuous feedback dial the desired competencies can be 
cftectively dcvelo|wd lo make llic pioducts acteplablc to the cMiiploycrs 


G ood leaching 111 vocational education is 
assessed in lerms of the accepted 
objectives The vocational teachers’ aim in the 
teaching-learning process is to change the 
students’ behaviour or to develop desirable 
theoretical and practical skills. Thus a very 
important task for Ihc vocational teacher is lo 
determine whal kinds of skills arc desired and 
focus cvalualion on appiaising whether or not 
'the behavioural changes are in the desired 
direction, The mam function of evalualion is 
to measure the attainment of the students in 
terms of the objectives set The .salient feature.s 
of measuring the progress are — what to 


evaluate, who to evaluate, how lo evaluate, 
when to evaluate, and what for lo evaluate 

What to Evaluate ? 

The scope of evaluation in vocational 
education includes students’ academic 
achievement, manipulative skills and 
personality traits consisting of attitudes, 
sentiments, habits, abilities, behaviour and 
manners. Thus evaluation is no longer 
academic as in the past, but is becoming more 
and more comprehensive, a,sse,ssing al] the 
aspects, 
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Who to Evaluate ? 

For evaluating students' progress in 
vocational education a number of persons are 
involved such as—vocational teacher, principal, 
internal and cxlcnuil examiners, industry 
supervisor and the employer who provides on 
job training facilities The examinations arc 
internal and external. In a majority of ca,scs, 
the final examinations are totally external, 
wherein neither the vocational teacher nor the 
piincipal, who knows the vocational students, 
examines them. Some unknown outside 
examiner is uivitcd with the right and 
lesponsibility to examine the students’ 
achievement finally. In most of the developed 
counlric,s' examinations in vcKatioiial education 
arc 100 per cent mteriial. As per (he new 
education jwilicy. die modern (lend in India is 
also (0 give more and more weighiagc to 
mteinal evaluation, In several recent 
conferences, HO ; 20 or 50 ; 50 ratio (external 
to internal) has hccii suggested, However, there 
arc some practical difficulties. The subjective 
element that comes to play in the teachers’ 
judgement of tlie student may lead to .some 
vocational teacher misusing the power Besides, 
(he pmeiits and Icxal leaders may bring undue 
pressure on the vocational teacher and the 
principal Despite lhe.se difficulties, (here is a 
gradual shift m the pattern of examination from 
the external to the internal. 

How to Evaluate ? 

The vocational teacher need,? lo u.sc a 
variety of tools and lechniciue.s of evaluation 
to suit the needs of vaiying situations. These 
arc man^ devices such as oral test, written 
test, performance lest and ob.servation, 

When to Evaluate ? 

Evaluation in vocational education 
should be a continuous process from the 


beginning to the end and the follow-up as all 
the skills are imparled in a particular sequence. 
Tc.st.s are to be conducted after every 
operational stage In this continuous evaluative 
proccs.s weightagc is given to periodical tc.sts, 
practical work, performance tc,sts, product and 
procc.s.s evaluation, class iissignmcnts, piojccl 
work, development of personality trails and 
other abilities, 

Evaluation — What for ? 

A good vocational .school uses certain 
admi.ssion tests at the time of giving admission 
to students m vocational courses This i.s called 
'diagno.stic testing’ A vocational teacher uses 
certain cvalualivc tests to know their slrcngtli,s 
and weaknesses and lo find out the ef fee liven c,ss 
of liKS teaching, One ol the reasons for 
evaluation is of ‘passing judgement’ on the 
student, lo ‘pass’ or 'fair him. 

An Ideal Programme of Evaluation 

Before de.signing any question paper, the 
vocational teacher needs lo list the aspects to 
be judged—conlciu, choice of lype.s of items, 
adiTiinistraiion procedure of the test, scoring 
and iiUcrprelalion Scoring should not be 
influenced by personal bias and opinion. An 
ideal programme of evaluation should have 
eight qualities—-validity, reliability, continuity, 
diagnostic quality, motivational quality, 
objectivity, practicability and simplicity. 
Validity means that it .should evaluate what it 
is supposed lo evaluate. Reliability means it 
should give the same results when icpeated 
or when different devices arc used. It should 
be a continuous process, U must supply 
diagnositc data about students — their 
strengths, weaknesses and interests, By using 
skillfully such data further learning can be 
motivated, Evaluation should be free from bias 
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or prejudice Objectivity means that it should 
not be based on unsupported opinion or 
wishful thinking. It should be practical and 
should be simple, clear, precise, easy to use, 
easy to understand and easy to summarize and 
interpret. 

Criteria and Weightages 

While preparing a scheme ot assessment 
a vocational teacher has to consider the 
following major aspects and scoring points : 

1. Knowledge and understanding 

2 Development of skills 

3 Development of personality traits 

In fact knowledge is the memory of 

Ictmit facts hut loading brain with information 
alone can never be the objective of vocational 
education. What is-dcsucd is the understanding 
of certain facts and concepts relevant to the 
vocation and related subjccLs? This will help 
a vocational student to do his job intelligently 
and successfully. However as knowledge is one 
of the major objectives of vocational education 
at the +2 stage, this aspect has to be evaluated 
properly. Vocational education subjects are 
mainly skill subjects, A good teacher must 
understand that .skill building is different from 
learning a non-skill subjects Important 
differences exist between techniques to 
evaluation in theoretical and practical subjects 
In a skill building subject we are concerned 
with the development of correct techniques, 
i.c. correct ways of performing the skill. On 
the other hand, in a non-skiU area we are 

i 

mainly concerned with the development of 
knowledge and understanding. Skill means 
dexterity, expertness and practiced ability The 
physical responses become much more 
important than mental responses. 


In the absence of this a vocational 
student cannot become an efficient and 
effective worker This aspect has to be given 
due importance as this is the most important 
aspect in a vocational education programme. 
The teacher has to see that the students have 
developed vocational skills c g systematic and 
orderly work habits, economy of time and 
resources, and quality of job including the 
finish. Extra-ordinary abilities of the students 
have also to be judged, The behavioural 
changes in the student to be judged are—he 
can produce articles of quality much better 
than expected of his age, he has the power of 
innovations in his area of work, he experiments 
with methods leading to better results and he 
can produce an article of better utility and 
higher sale value within a reasonable time. 
Certain personality traits are very much 
needed in developing manipulative skills, A 
skilled worker is required to possess such 
qualities as good work habits, diligence and 
peiserverence,, cooperative attitude, ability to 
communicate, punctuality, ability to take risk, 
quick decision, intelligently performing the 
job, initiative, planning in advance, etc While 
evaluating the students’ progress at the end of 
the year these aspects are to be taken into 
consideration and should be given proper 
weightage 

Assessment of Students’ Performance 

1. Altitudes, Work habits and Wo? k Ethics 

— Willingness to work 
— Pleasant disposition 
— Ability to work with others 
— Responsibility 
— Neatness and orderliness 
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Resficci [oi .mlhoiiiy 
Re^ulurity of aliendniice 
Punctuality 

— Honesty 

— Thrift 

— Inventiveness 

— Risk-takinji ahililies 

Skills 

(a) Geiicidl Work Piofoiimiiico 
— Molwales to work 
— Work consistently 
— Monilors own performance 
— Oiganises own work area 
— C:\rcs foi tools, equipmcnl.s, 
etc, 

— Works un-supcrvisctl 
— Makes decisions independently 
(h) Woik Qtuilny 

— Works accurately 
— Discovers own errors 
— Overcomes own errors 
— Expresses interest m product 
and/or completed jobs 

(c) VPfJrk Quaniity 

— Achieves speed compaiablc 
with workmates 

— Expresses interest in own 
productivity and output 
— Seeks alternatives when job is 
completed 

— Seeks means (o increase output 

(d) Woik Pincc.ss 

— Draws appropriate plans 
— Implements ncctnately, 
effectively and elliciently 
— Copes wilh problems laced 
during the process 
— Follows safety regiilalions 
— Evaluates for better future 
plans 


3. Achtcvcmeius 

— Knows the names ol the tools, spare 
paits and Iticir proper use 

— Can tell the correct pioceduics 

— Achieves needed accuracy and 
precision 

— Works safely, ohseiving standtuds 

Weighlages tu'c assigned for the different 
a.specis, the sum total ol llie “scores" must be 
lianslatcd to a 100 per cent basis. Then the 
final rating ol the students can be detcimined. 

Importance of Skill Development 

It is expected that in evaluation of 
sludents' pcrlormaiicc paiamouiil iinpoitancc 
.should he given to skill development This will 
have to be rellecled in lixmg the weightiigcs, 
Suggested weighlages may be ; 

1., Knowledge and Underslaiuliiig 25% 


2. Aitainmeni in .Skill 50% 

3. Extra Proticiciicy m Skill 5% 

4. Dignity ol Labour 5% 

5 Initiative 5% 

6. Planning in advance 5% 

7 Cooperative Attitude 5% 


Process and Product Evaluation 

A good lest in a .skill subject should be 
easy to score. It should allow the use of key 
marking so that all the c.sseniial leatures of 
an expert pciloimaiice are cliccked more or 
lc.ss automatically and without .subjectivity, 
This saves a gicai deal of time and simplilies 
the work of the evaluator 

While conducting a pioccss lest at the 
time of performing the skill by the students a 
great deal of attention should be given to 
pioper techniques, i.c. proper techniques of 
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performing the skill The evaluator may 
prepare a technique check sheet for rating the 
excellence of sliicient techniques and some 
criteria may also be decided for awarding 
grades or marks. 

The main features of all expert 
performances are — (1) a steady and uniform 
flow of motion. (2) easy and economical 
movements, (3) relaxed performance, (4) 
concentration upon the task, and (5) intelligent 
use of the senses. Award ‘A* if all the five 
qualities are in existence, ‘B’ is four qualities 
are there, ‘C’ for three qualities, and so on. 
Automatization is the goal of the skills course 
because the test of any skill is the ability to 
use It. Mastery ts said to be achieved when 
the skill can be exercised quickly without 
giving much attention to it. Therefore, the 
chief characteristic of perfect mastery in a 
particular skill may be identified and the 
marking scheme/grading scheme should be 
prepared accordingly. 

Sometimes evaluation is done when 
practical work is in action, i.e. at the time of 
external examination, For this purpose a 
technique check sheet may be used. An 
example of a technique check sheet is given 
below : 

Technique Check Sheet 

Rating ; Superior 3 points 

Satisfactory 2 points 

Needs improvement 1 point 

First characteristic of a good performance_ 

Second characteristic of a good performance_ 

Thiid characteristic of a good performance_ 


Fourth charactenstic of a good performance_ 

Fifth charactenstic of a good performance_ 

Note ' It is suggested that 12 or more 
points be required for grade A, 
10-11 points for grade B, 7-9 
points for grade C, and 3-6 
points for grade D 

In evaluating a finished product also 
similar variables may be identified e g ‘A’ 
may be awarded if the article is saleable on a 
higher pnee, ‘B’ if saleable on market price, 
‘C’ if saleable on lower than market price, 
‘D’ if the article is not saleable but usable and 
‘E’ if the article is neither saleable nor useable 
In case of jobs of service type a similar 
technique may be adopted e.g. ‘A’ may be 
awarded if the performance is excellent or one 
of the best, ‘B’ if it is very good but not the 
best, ‘C’ just tolerable, ‘D’ inferior and ‘E’ 
for no good or useless 

Vocational subject being predominantly 
practice oriented, the weightage to the theory 
basic to the vocational practice may not exceed 
25 per cent of the total weightage given to 
the vocation in any case. 

The ultimate assessment in a particular 
vocational course will be an average of the 
entries made in the record. 

A well-finished product should be 
evaluated as first rate, but if the time, energy 
and money put into its production are 
excessively high, the student’s performance 
should be rated as low. A well-tumed-out 
product with minimum inputs of time, labour 
and money but maximum inputs of 
imagination, originality, precision and 
persistence on student’s part will give him a 
high rating on his performance. 
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and Tools 


Area of nvalualinn 

Wcijilitapi' 

Mode ol IiVidualioii 

Tools of Hvaluaiion 

- Kiu)wleit|ii; 

• llmk'r^liiiuling 

25S 

Or,d ic\i 

Wnimn k-sl 

■ IVsi limns 
• Wnlluo nssipnnu'iil 

Affcrtne 

(iooil work li,ihi(s 

■ t'lannini: in ailviiiL'i; 

- Difimiy of labour 

' Ituliaiivc ,inii iiiicrc‘,1 
' (‘omniiimcnl 

• Aitcndanui; 

• I’Xira profioiL'niy in .skill 

■ ('oopcraiive ailiiude 


Obscivalion 

('liL’ikdisl lor 
• .Sell-L‘v,i|iiaiiiin 
■ ruaulK’r'ii uvalualion 
- ComnuinilyT L-v,diialmn 

■ Atk'iinriu'iii III skill 

- list' of nulls and nianipiiliiiioii 
of nialurial 

■ I'lllisll 

- body iKislurc 

- Avoulaiic'u ol wiisiapL' 

(lime ami rusourcus) 

5n% 

Oliservalioii 
Purfonnaiii’e tusi 

('hCL'kdlSl foi 

- .Si'll-L'valnulioii 

- li'iiUiL'r's I'valiwlinii 
C'oniiiuinily's uvalii.iiioii 

- I'.va Ilia lion rmord 


Al ilic + 1 level, under the vocalional 
siream a bold uiiempl has lo be made lo 
dispense with llic public examination system 
and to adopt a system of conUnuous 
evaluation, It is not necessary to assess every 
part of learning, It is iccommcnded that the 
"Selected problems plan" in grading and 
evaluation may be u.scd, that is, choosing lor 
grading certain exercises and problems thut 


sample the students’ skill and job proficiency 
Two-thirds of the final guide foi the grade 
period should he biased on the gradc,s for the 
selected excrci.scs referred to above, and one- 
third ()1 the final grade be based on Ihc final 
test result The teachers should not place faith 
111 a single iccord but should consider a series 
of records before attempting to mcasiuc 
progress 












(Dk) GaNiSII Smank\r 

Dl’pdif/iii'iil of Yo^i^ir Sliidics, Saiiai Uiim’isily, Sd,!icii, Mciilliyu Proda^h 


Vaiiitus yojiit; |ir,iclici;'i dniiL undc'i wruful siipcivision ot n Gum help m pliyMial, Liiioiiniial, iiiid 
iiilL’IlcLliiiil (Icvckipmmil In a school siuialioii Ihesc do iiol icqnim much IioiUUl' or sliUidard 
miuiliiUL'iil Ikiiii; ium-coiiipc[iiivc and individualisdc in naiuic, llicsc can be piacliscd hy all cveo 
nl home. Ilieiefoic in oidei lo have sy.sleiiialiL insimciioii in yoga wiilun Ihe school sysiem ihe 
anllior siu'SKCs Ihe need (o develop a well-siriicliiied and giaded syllabus inslmclioiiid maiciiid 
based on il and inicnsive liaining of leachers 


T iiERb is a world-wide iiilcrcsl in yoga al 
present and it is growing day by day. 
Almost cvciy country has a few yoga centres 
run by enthusiastic individuals following 
different mctliods of yoga taught to llicin by 
their teachers or learn by them through books 
This interest is especially noticeable among 
the youth of the developed counliics, and in 
some educational systeins ol these countiics 
yoga in some form or the other is finding a 
place. In India education in yoga is being 
given on tiaditional lines in certain selected 
institutions and there arc many yoga centres 
scattered all over the country imparting 


instruction in yoga to the interested 
individuals Tlicie arc also certain schools and 
school systems where yoga is taught in some 
foiin or the other There arc many Gurukulas 
in India which are imparling yoga education 
m a systematic manner, 

There is a growing consciousness among 
Indian cducalionisls, including piiiicipals and 
icachcrs in schools, to give a dilfcrcnl and 
belter type ol education to our children and 
many of them have shown inlcrcsl m learning 
and teaching yoga II is thus high time now 
to do systematic thinking about giving yoga a 
place in the overall educational system m our 
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counliy. In a demDurdiic .set-up like our.s, lliere 
is a great need for the development of ma.s.s 
physical education, sports and ma.ss yogic 
practices, for better health *an(l fitnc.ss 

Yogic prdcticc.s' which coOvSlitutc A.sanas, 
Pranayamas. Kriya.s, Bandhas and mudras, 
Dhyana, etc. can help one to achieve and 
realise physical toning, emotional stability and 
intellectual firmncs.s. Foi correct health habits 
Yamas (moral rc.strainus) and Niyamas (ethical 
observances) arc given foremost importance, 
For general health and fune.ss, muscular work 
should be phy.siologically and hygicnically of 
the right kind. Asatuis can very well .serve this 
purpose. Pranayama leads to tranquilisation 
and con.s’equently to the removal of the psycho- 
phy.siological disturbance. Knyas lead to the 
removal of lethargy and efficient detoxication 
and proper toning up of internal oi ANS which 
is so essential for efficient and vigorous life. 
Bandhas and Mudras help in bringing 
steadiness and stability in the body and mind 
by tackling voluntary and involuntary 
musculature. 

The concept of total well-being lies in 
the maintenance of good health habiLs, dieting, 
physical and emotional balance. Spiritual well¬ 
being IS also a factor in total well-being, The 
philosophy is to live a life that is happy, 
healthy and productive and yogic practice.s 
certainly will be able to fulfill these objectives. 
The following are some of the plus points of 
yogic practices ■ 

1. Requires not much finance, 

2. No standard equipment needed 

3. Not much space is required. 

4. Individualistic in nature. 

5. Not competitive in nature. 

6. Not repetitive. 

7. Can be prescribed for all ages 
irrespective of cast, colour and 
creed, 

8. Not much time being consumed. 


0. Cun be practised al lioiiic or outside. 

10 Can he used a.'i preventive as well 
as curative mea.surc against certain 
di.sea.se. 

The development of one’.s physical 
polciiiial is as the devclopniciit of mind and 
•spiril. As a progrcs.sive, democratic country, 
we should provide ample oppoituiuty for 
dynamic exprc.ssion of personality through 
physical education, sports and yogic practices. 
To achieve this, a broad-based programme 
must be provided at vanous siagcs of life. 
Physical education, .spoils and yogic practices 
should form an integral part of education in 
the development of men and women in our 
country and priority in Ihe plan .should be 
given to Ihe development and implcmeiilatioii 
of physical education, sports and yogic practices 
in rural areas People a.sscinbly, Council of 
Ministers, Central Education, Sports and Health 
Ministers, State Secretariat Foi* Physical 
Education and Sports, Sports Federations, 
Trade Unions and Cultural OvgaiiislUions 
should work close logethei in order to assure 
this movement. 

One is reminded in this context of the 
strong recommendation of the education and 
sports policies that besides education in natural 
and social sciences, there should be given 
proper education in spiritual values so that our 
students develop a balanced personality, 
Education in yoga is the surest way for the 
development of a harmonious personality from 
the physical, mental, intellectual and spiritual 
angles. Thus any effort in this direction would 
be in keeping with the declared educational 
objcclivc.s of the Government, 

The following .points arc to be kept in 
mind while developing a programme of yoga 
education in our schools : 

1. Yoga should become an integral part 
of sehool education rather than 
remaining an appendix. In other 
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words, the whole atmosphere m 
schools should be such as to lead to 
the development of yogic values in 
children. 

2 . There should be a balance in the 
teaching of various aspects of yoga- 
physical, mental, intellectual and 
spiritual. 

3 . The programme for yoga education 
in schools should have a rational 
and intellectual approach so that all 
teachers and students can follow it 
unhesitatingly. 

4 . Yoga is equally useful for all people 
without distinction of cast colour, 
creed or nationality, This universal 
aspect of yoga should be highlighted 
in the programme 

A well-graded syllabus in yoga for 
various schools stages is the first requirement 
This has to be done very carefully and 
systematically Roughly speaking, there would 
be transition from the physical to the spiritual 
aspects of yoga with the advancement of the 
age-group of students, but how much of yoga 
a sludent can learn will depend on his aptitude, 
needs and learning capacity, 

When the .syllabus is ready, the next 
logical step IS to develop instructional material 
for yoga education. This would take the form of 
a senes of textbooks, supplementary reading 


books, charts, filmstrips and films. Luckily a 
lot of matenal is already available in this field 
which can provide a starting point for the 
development of further instructional aids Full 
use will have to be made of the audio-visual 
facilities of instruction available to us at present 
No scheme of yoga education in schools 
will succeed unless properly (rained teachers 
are available in all schools, This will involve 
inviting thou,sands of teachers from all over 
the country to certain selected centres of yoga 
education and training them in short-term 
courses in the philosophy and practice of yoga. 
Our objective should be to have at least two 
or three teachers in every school who are 
properly trained in vanous aspects of yoga. 
Initially, it will involve a considerable amount 
of expenditure but the money invested will 
be doubly repaid when we have a better 
generation of students who lead a very 
constructive life and do not indulge in 
destructive tendencies of present-day youth 
To sum up, the teaching of yoga at the 
school level or in the educational institutions 
opens up vast potentialities of building a new 
India through the balanced development of the 
Indian youth from the physical, mental, 
intellectual and spintual points of view and 
thus deserves the support of the government 
for inclusion yoga in the National Sports Policy 
and Its implementation effectively 
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This siudy was conducicd on 300 secondary school tenchers drawn from ihrcc disincts ol lliinnchal 
Pradesh The main purpose of the study was to determine ilic mlaiive imporUricc of various tcnchine 
skills In terms of preferences of practising teachers, Fifteen most commonly desenbed lenching 
skills werc finally rtiaincd. Preferences of the teachers were obtained ihmugh the melhod of paired 
comparison The results of the study show that the teachers considered those skills rcUlivUy more 
important which either promoted maximum student involvement m die leacliing-learning process 
or were helpful in accelerating the pace of leichmg by conipensaimg for lengthy explanations. Qti 
the other hand, the skills nilarding the pace of leaching were rated as least importanl. The skills ol 
pronioiing pupil participation, using teaching aids and questioning, were thus Judged as ihc most 
impoitant leaching skills. 


T dawg is a complex act. For its accom- 
plisiimcnl one requires a certain amount 
of knowledge, a minimum level of understand¬ 
ing and expertise in various teaching skills. 
The whole act of class-room teaching can be 
divided into two main phases, viz, interactive 
phase and non-interactive phase. The latter can 


further be siib'dividcd in two stages, i.e. pre- 
inleraciive stage and post-interactive .stage. The 
main body of the teaching act is constituted 
by the interactive phase, while the other two 
stages can simply be tenricd as the append¬ 
ages of this phase, The prc-interactive stage 
involves planning and preparation for the in- 
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tciactiyfe stage. This stage is generally uti¬ 
lized foi Ic.sson planning, collecting and 
preparing leacliing aids, preparing tests for 
cvaUiaiioii, and preparation of assignmcnt.s. etc. 
The post-uilcractivc stage involves analysis of 
what lias been done in the intciaciivc stage 
It is in this stage that the teacher contemplates 
on his leaching, evaluates his teaching and 
through this feedback tries to modify and im¬ 
prove his interactive phase 
The interactive phase i.s then the only 
phase where the teacher has a face-to-face 
interaction with Ins pupils. All efforts in the 
pre and post-interactive stages are directed 
towards making the interactive pha.se most 
effective, since whatever transpires in this 
phase finally determines the outcome of the 
teaching act. The interactive phase should 
rc.sult 111 the desired behaviour changes in the 
students. It is in this phase that the teacher 
imparts information to the students. However, 
simply imparting information means little and 
does not in itself cause learning unless it 
becomes a meaningful part of the knowledge 
of (he pupils. The learner should be ifi a 
position to use this knowledge whenever and 
wherever the situation may demand from him 
To cause learning the pupils ought to be 
prepared to learn If the teacher be considered 
the transmitter of iiifoimatron, then the pupils 
as receivers must be tuned to his frequency to 
enable them to receive the transmission. With 
mere knowledge of the subject-matter the 
teacher may fail to accomplish this task. 
Before imparting instruction the teacher should 
have a clear idea about the existing knowledge 
level of the students, He should be aware of 
the environmental influences acting on the 
mind of the students at the time of leaching. 
The teacher should be able to make the pupils 
free of such influences which may interfere 
with their present learning. The teacher should 
know how he can best attract the attention of 


his pupils and how (hat attention can be 
retained thioughoul, He should be skilled 
enough to mouse tlie curiosity and interest of 
(he pupils towaids (he topic and invite their 
maximum involvement m the teachmg-leainmg 
pioccss. There are many such challenges 
for a person entering the profession of 
teaching If somehow new entrants in the 
teaching profession can be prepared to meet 
such challenges through training programmes, 
it can then safely be said that the teachers 
are not “bom” but they can be “made”. The 
latter concept acquires greater significance 
in the light of the challenges being posed by 
the unprecedented increase in the population 
of educands and the knowledge explosion. 
There is no option left but to prepare a large 
number of personnel ready to meet the 
challenges of contemporary education 
Preparing personnel for the teaching profession 
has become possible to certain extent as the 
teaching act now can be systematically 
analyzed and broken into simpler tasks Each 
task then can be mastered which finally will 
enable one to master the techniques of 
teaching. 

There are many observable behaviours 
which the teacher can use in the class to bring 
home to the pupil an idea, a point, or a 
thought. Such observable acts or behaviours 
are termed as teaching skills. Jangira and 
Singh (1982) defined teaching skills as a set 
of interrelated component teaching behaviours 
for the realization of specific instructional 
objectives The teaching skills are very helpful 
in making the teaching interesting, attractive, 
and effective. Many .such skills have been 
identified. The component teaching behaviours 
of a skill are a set of interrelated atomistic 
teaching behaviour contributing to the 
realization of some aspect(s) of the instructipnal 
objectives aimed to be realized by the 
component teaching skills. 
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A number of attempts fiavc been made 
(0 analyze Hie teaclicr's cla.ssrtKim behaviour 
into various teaching skills. Allen and Ryan 
(1969) suggested H leaching skills, A 
thorough examination of vanou.s leaching skills 
.suggested by researchcr.s reveal ihal all of them 
have included alinosi similar types nl .skill.s 
in ihcir li.sT, Al limes ilie researchcr.s have sub- ■ 
divided a .skill into two or more .s'kilks while 
on other occasion two or more .skill.s have been 
combined to make a single skill, 

These .skills are helpful in making the 
leaching a meaningful exercise. In Iheir pie- 
.servicc and .some time in service programmes 
also the leaehcrs are trained to make use ol 
these skills, A peitinenl question al ihis stage 
would he whether all .sncli skills are equally 
important lor the teacher in al! types of 
classioom .siitiafion.s. Should equal aitcniion be 
paid to Ihc development of every idciilihcd 
.skill.s, What does ihe experience of various 
icachcr.s ha.s to tell in this regard. The pre.seiil 
study wa.s underiaken to .seek an.swcr,s’ to such 
queslioii.s, 

Piacti.sing teachers who happen to use 
one or the other skill during ihcii day-to-day 
leaching aiC in a best possible position to pass 
any judgement on the efficacy of different 
skills, Through Iheir experience m the class 
they are placed in an advantageous position 
to assess the relative imporuincc of various 
(caching skills The results of the .studies ol 
this nalurc can help Ihe curriculum planner/ 
designer of prc-.seivicc and iii-.scrvicc (raining 
programmes lo design the activities ol ihc.se 
progiarnmcs accordingly, 

Objectives of the Study 

The study was conducted to achieve the 
following objectives ; 

1. To identify the relevant teaching 


.skills .suitable for clfcctive teaching 
at the .secondary .stage 

2 To determine (he relative importance 
of various leaching skills, 

T, To identify a cluster ol three 
teaching skills viewed as the most 
important by the practising ieachcr.s 

4. To identify a clu.sici of three 
leacliing .skills viewed as ibc least 
important by the practising teachers. 

Uelimilation.s 

The prcscni study was delimited on the 
following aspects : 

1, The ,study was rcsiiicied only to 
three districts ol Hirnactial Pradesh, 

2. Tlie Mudy was hiniicd to the 
practising secondary schools tenchcis 
only. 

Operational l)cniiili()n.s of the Ternns Used 

1. Ptcirlisui)( Scroiulaiy School 
Teachers 

Tcachcr.s who arc leaching science, 
languages, humanities, art or 
commerce to .suiclcnts o( any class 
from standard VI to plus two .slagc 
have been termed as Practising 
Secondary School Teachers 
Teachers were invariably trained 
either B.T., B.Ed., L.T, or J B.T. 
(J.B.T. teachers with prabhakar a.s 
tiuidificalion arc (caching Hindi to 
secondary classes in Himachal 
Pradesh.) 

2. Secondaiy Schools 

Schools running classes from 
standard VI onwards up lo plus two 
stage were termed as secondary 
schools. 
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Methodology 

Sample 

A sample of 300 teachers was drawn 
from 36 sccondaiy schools situated in thiee 
districts of Himachal Pradesh. The technique 
of incidental sampling was used to select the 
schools. All the secondary school teachers 
leaching science, social .science, commerce, 
fine arl.s' oi language,s in ihc selected schools 
were included in the sample, barring those 
who were cillicr not inieicsied in furnishing 
information due to some reasons or were busy 
in other depm(menial as’sigiimciits 

Tools 

Review of the relevant literature and 
discussion with the expeits in the field proved 
to be very fruitful and enabled the investigator 
to prepare a list of \'arious teaching skills for 
the present study. Finally, 15 skills were 
retained in the list These are " 

1. Writing instructional objectives 

2 Set induction 

3 Introducing the lesson 

4. Explaining 

5 Stimulus variation 

6. Questioning 

7. Class room management 

8 Giving icmlorccment 

9, Prompting pupil participation 

10. Using leaching aids 

11 Evaluation 

12. Lesson planning 

13. Pacing the lesson 

14 Closuic 

15, Giving assignment 

The 15 skills mentioned above were 


presented to the subjects in all possible pairs. 
There were in all 105 such pairs These pans 
were then rearranged randomly so as to 
minimise the carry over effect of the previous 
judgement of a skill in one pair to the 
judgement ot the same skill in the next 
combination The list ot these 105 pairs was 
got mimeographed along with an introduction 
to the tool and instructions as to how to 
respond to the statements. For the sake of 
ready reference a brief desciiption ot each of 
the 15 skills was also incorporated in the tool 

Procedui e 

The tool was admmislcrccl personally lo 
the selected sample of 300 .secondary school 
teachers Rapport was established with the 
lespondeiits befoie administering the tools by 
emphasizing the purpose and importance of 
the study It was ensured that no item was 
left unmarked by the rc.spondont.s. The 
ditficulties, if any, experienced by the 
respondents weie solved there and then 

Analysis and Intel pi elahon of the Data 

The data weie available in tcims of 
comparative judgements made by 300 
secondary school teacheis lu a set of 105 pans 
drawn out ot 15 teaching skills' iiiclnded in 
the tool 

The method of paired comparisons was 
u,scd lo analyze Lhc data This method was 
selected as it provides a rationale for oidcring 
stimuli along a psychological continuum, even 
in those cases where there is no known 
physical continuum to which the values of the 
stimuli on the psychological continuum might 
be related (Thurston, 1927 a; 1927b) 
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15 
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Tnbk' 1 slu)ws the sciilc values ubiainccl 
on iKc hasMS oT itic judgemcni of 300 
secondary scliool leachcrs for ihc 13 stimuli 
represcnlini^ ihc icacinaii skills iiichidcd in (he 
study. As (he tTiaj»iiiiude of the scale value 
represenis Ihc imporiance adached lo a 
particular skill, il may he inlcrprcied dial 
promoliiig pupils’ pariicipiilion has been 
viewed as ihe most imporiani leaching skill 
at the secondary level teaching, This is 
followed by the skills of using leaching aid.s. 
questioning, explaining, evaluation, giving 
assignmenl, lesson planning, inlrodncmg 
lesson, classroom management, rcinfoiccmenl, 
writing inslructional objectives, stimulus 
variaiion, set induction, pacing the le.sson and 
closure, The value of ahsoluic avciage 
discrepancy came out lo be 0,044 for 15 
stimuli. 

From Ihc scale values nbiained ihrough 
Ihc method of paired comparison, il may he 
concluded dial die three teaching .skills which 
have been viewed by die leachcrs as ihe most 
imporiani arc : 

I, Promoling pupils’ parlicipalion 


2. Using tciichiiig aids 

3. Qucslioiung 

Similarly, the Ihicc leaching .skills which 
have been viewed a.s ilic least iniporiaiii by 
die teacliei.s ean be eliisieied as follow.s : 

I, Set ni'luelion 

2 i’aciiig die lesson 

k Closure 

Di.scussion 

■A look al Ihe chi.sicr ol ihiee leaching 
skilLs- winch have been viewed very impoilaiil 
by ihe kMchers shows thai the skill ol 
promoling piipiU's pailieipalion lops Ihe list. 
In a democraiic sel-n|i like ouis pioituilioii of 
parlieip.ilioii ol all ihe inembeis involved in 
any iicliviiy, mehuimg leaching, .seems logical 
By promoling pii|>il [)aiiiei[iain)n ihe leaehei 
can make the siiuleiils active. Tliey teel 
ihemselves as a pint ol ihe aciiviiy The 
learning process, iherelore. become.s a selF 
directed activity rather ihan someilung 
imposeil from outside, Classroom becomes 
very lively and cnnseqnenily learning Incomes 
edcclive and fruilliii. 

The .skill of promoling pupil pailieipalion 
111 Ihc leaching-learnnig process gams ailded 
imporiance m such schools where majonly td 
pupils hail from backwaid aica oi belong lo a 
deprived section of ihe sociely Tlie sliidenis 
tailing under ihcse caicgoiies ;iic veiy 
submissive, Ihey acl as passive leaiiieis, They 
seldom seek answeis to ilieii doubis, vciy 
rarely [larlieipaic in di.scussions and pul atro.ss 
(heir viewpoints Thus the whole |iioeess is 
rendered a one way exeiei.se, Tliese sludenis 
avoid aelivc parlicipalion in (he teaehmg- 
leaniing pioce.ss due to tiller lack ol confidence 
in ilicii own ahihiies, Unless Ihc icachermakes 
special cfforis for (hcii involvemcni, ihey will 
remain iiuliffcrcnl towards Ihe whole process 
and will thus gam very liiile. The involvemcni 
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of the students is possible only when the 
teacher is expert in using the skill clfectivcly 
In-servicc and pre-service teacher training 
programme should take proper care of this fact 

The skill of using teaching aids occupies 
the second place in the list, Teaching aids arc 
best attention callers and facilitate easy and 
simple comprehension of the subject matter. 
Appiopriatc teaching aids allow the students 
to grasp an idea permanently. At times a 
teacher is at a loss to make a point or idea 
clear, He urgently requires some help to 
supplement his leaching winch may help in 
forming the right type of mental images 
Teaching aids can best serve this purpose 

The schools of Himachal Pradesh 
included in the study were lagging far behind 
m (he use of teaching aids Neither the school 
provides them such aids nor the teachers take 
the trouble of preparing even those aids which 
cost almost nothing. Barring a few exceptions, 
chalk-board is the only teaching aid being used 
in these schools A very high rating, inspite 
of these facts, reveals that the teachers are 
aware of the importance of this skill and it 
should be given due wcightage in (he training 
programme 

The next skill which finds a berth in the 
cluster of important skills in the skill of 
questioning. Questioning keeps the students alert 
and invites tlieir involvfment in the teaching- 
learning process. It thus partly serves to 
promote pupil pailicipation, a skill which has 
been rated as the most important Questioning 
also serves an important purpose of assessing 
the progress of learners in the content being 
taught. It also serves as feedback for the teacher 
to redesign his teaching as per the needs of the 
students This could be the plausible explanation 
for attacking importance to this skill. 

The skill of closure occupies the lowest 
value of zero in the continuum The teachers 
scarcely use thi^ skill. A very heavy load of 


curriculum leaves the teacher practically with 
very little time to use this skill properly The 
teacher’s first priority always is to complete 
the course of study within the stipulated time 
period, Using the skill properly will require 
more lime and cflorts on the pait of the 
teacher. It can thus be conveniently concluded 
that this .activity m most cases has lost its 
utility in the practical situations This may be 
attributed as a reason for its low ranking. 
Similarly, the skill of pacing also gets a low 
value in the continuum and matching reasons 
can be attributed for its impracticability in the 
classroom situations Even those topics which 
deserve more elaborate description and 
explanation are taught at a faster pace due to 
paucity of time. As is evident from the results 
of the study, (he teachers have generally rated 
those skills high in importance which help in 
quick learning Teaching aids, for example, 
reduce much of theoretical explanation, hence 
the skill of using the teaching aid has been 
rated high in importance 

The skill of set induction also falls in 
the category of least imporlanl skills, though 
It has not been viewed as low as the skill of 
pacing the lesson Field observation during the 
study revealed that most of the teachers were 
unaware of this skill Even those who were 
aware of this skill were of the opinion that 
even if the teacher teaches a topic 
straightaway, the pupil can grasp the imparted 
instruction and that there was no point in 
spending time for making the pupils ready to 
receive the information. 

This study was conducted on a very 
small segment of teacher population and 
cannot be said fully representative. More 
studies of this nature at a large scale would 
be useful to confirm the present findings It 
may, however, the suggested at this stage that 
teacher training institutions should give 
adequate vreightage to different teaching skills 
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Role Conflict Among Teachers and Some 
Biographical Variables 


(Dr) S.P Gum 

Depcuiinent of Educalkm, Univeisiiy of Allahabad, Allahabad 


Role coiilliLi refills Irom conflietfng cxpcciancici associalcd with a job II may either act as a 
motive fone behind <i prograiiinic of change and reform or may bring in a number of adverse 
effcch incicasiiig aiuiciy, fi-ustralion ,uid strain of individuals Ihe author maintains that the teacher's 
role loiiniL'l in this country is a new area for investigation Tlie present study investigates the 
lelalionsliip between (larticulat categories ot icmcIicis in lemis of sex, age mid leaching level and 
oveinll role coiiflici. 


R oli; coiintci is a lerm which has been 
generally used by sociologisl and 
psychologies lo deiioie the problem situations 
of an individual which he faces as an occupani 
of a particular role, In the words of Luthans 
(1973), lOlc conflict results from conflicting 
expectancies associated with a job. According 
to Argris (1957), conflict tends to exist when 
an individual (i) wauls to do two things that 
are liked equally but can do only one, (ii) has 
a choice lo doing the things that are equally 
disliked, (iii) has the Choice of doing 


something that is liked but runs the risk ot 
loss or punishment, or (iv) has several 
alternatives of doing something each of which 
IS liked by has an equal risk of .some loss or 
punishmcnl The conflicting .situations which 
trouble role occupants result in certain 
consequences. The consequences of role 
conflict vaiy with the type and iiiteiisily ol 
conflict, the context in which it is tound and 
the characteristics of the individual exposed 
to It- In some cases conflict can be functional 
to the individual, the organization, and the 
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hocieiy. If role eonHicI iiUs as a .stimulus to 
the analysis t>f ptohleins and a motive (oree 
behind a programme ol change and reform, 
the individual, tlie oigani/aiion. and the 
.society will del'iniicly bcnelit from thai lole 
connret. Role conflict, on ihe oilier liaiiif. can 
have a niimhei of adverse effects, li can 
reduce .salislaction, confidence and job 
performance, and can increa.se anxiety, 
fru.siralion and siraiii of iiidividnals. which in 
turn, will reduce organizalional eflieiency by 
decreasing einployec.s' turnover. 

The teacher',s role is widely regimdcil a.s 
a clas.sic conllicl silualion. He a.s an (lecupani 
of .social and occupational role is likely to 
meet wiili .several problem siiuatiuns while 
di.scharging ins duiies Thc.se siiuutions may 
arise from a variety of cireum.siances — the 
diffuse naiurc ol the role (Wilson, 1962). 
teachers’ concern with status (Tropp, I'l.*!?), 
their exposure to conflicling cxpectation.s 
(Merton. 19,57). affcctivity aiul moral 
oricnlation of the role (Floud, 1962; Wil.soii. 
1962) and characteristics of the organ iyaiional 
.setting (Corwin, 196.5; Hoyle, 1965), Bui the 
extent to which teachers actually perceive 
these siiuaiioiLS a.s problems or feel personally 
troubled by llicm will, naiurally, rlopciul upon 
a considerable, nuinbci of mediating variables. 
Characieri.stics of teachers—age, .sex, 
qualifications, experience, level of leaching, 
type of institution, etc — may be some 
potential mediating determinants of teachers’ 
role conflict experiences The research 
conducted abroad, as exists at present, 
indicates that male teachers are more 
associated with role conflict than female 
teachers (Gcizils and Guba, 1955; Grace. 1972), 
more experienced icachcm than lc.ss experienced 
teachers (Grace, 1972), u-ained leacheis than 
untrained teachers (Grace, 1972), secondary 
teachers than primary and university teachers 
(Westwood, 1967). The study of teachers’ role 


conflict, however, lias huully begun in India, 
The piirjiose of this study w.is to invcstigale 
Ihe relalionsirip Iselweeii pariicnlai categories 
ot teachers (classilied by .sex, age, and leaching 
level I and overall role nmlliel. 

Method 

The present slutly wa.s ennfmed lo (he 
leaclu’i.s woiking m Ihe priniaiy schoohs, 
.secondary schools and umver.sily deparlmenl.s 
.siliuilcd at one of the KAVAt, towns ol Uttar 
Prade.sli, A .sample of 171 teachers was drawn 
by empliiying imiliisiage cluster sampling 
inelhod Duly 14(1 leacheis provided usable 
reiiiins Thus the linal sample that actually 
provided the data for the analysis, was of 140 
icacher.s. This final sample ol 14(1 leacheis 
eonsisted of KO male leaelieis and 60 lemale 
teachers. Out of these 140 teachers 41 weic 
primary school teachers, 62 secondary school 
teachers, and .17 university teachers. In the 
.sample 44 teachers weie in the 49-60 age- 
group. 45 in the .17-4H agc-gunip and 51 m 
ihe 25-.16 iige-gioiip. 

To determine Ihe level ot the overall lolc 
contlicl scores ot ilie sample subjects. Role 
conflict opinionnaire was devised by the 
inve.stign(or. The opinionnaire contains 24 
ilcm.s and is a 5-poiiit liken type scale, It 
covers six potential role conflici areas. These 
arc : Role Diffuscncs.s Connici, Role 
Vulnerability Conflict. Marginal Role Conflict, 
Role Commitment-career Orientation Conflict, 
Values Conflict and Inslilutional Connicl, 

Role diffuscnc.ss conflict is the conflict 
arising Irom the lack of knowledge of goal 
achievement. Role Vuinerahiliiy conflict is (he 
conflict rc.suliing from the lack of cloar dcfiiiiuon 
of teacher’s role Mjirginal role conflict arises 
from the lack of proper significance of teacher’s 
role. Role commilmenl-caieer oricnlation conflict 
results from the lack of opportunitie.s for 
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pronioliOn. Values eonlliel ajiscs Irom (he lack 
ol needed cliange.s m ihc mni.d and ethical 
expeclalions Cinm the leachei InslitiiUoiial 
eonlliel IS the eonlliel resullmg Irom the lack 
of coiiliol over the inslilntion in which the role 
IS being ixjifonned. 

The split hall reliability coeriicienl for 
the role conlliet opinionnairc was found to 
be .74. The reliability cocfficicnt.s loi 
dimen.sioiuil semes wcie 72, .64, .73, .70, 83 
and .81. 

Since pcr.sonal meetings with teachers 
give.s an opporlunily lor the teachers to rai.se 
qneiic's legaiding the ilems in the opinioiinaiic 
and to ask loi any elaulieation, it was fell 
that the best method of adininistciing Ihc 
opiiiionnaiie was in pci.sonal meetings with the 
leachois. .So the iiive.siigator met Ihc sample 
tcachei.s peisonally and leciucslcd Ihcni to 
complete the opinionnairc individually and not 
to di.scuss the issues aiising until they had all 
made ihcii lesponscs, The sum of the scores 
on all the 24 items of the opinionnairc was 


taken as a mcasine of the oveiall lole connicl 
.score loi each icspondenl 

Foi the puipose ol compaiuson between 
Ihc vaiious gioups of tcaclicis, the ovciall lolc 
conflict scoics were dicholomi?cd on a high- 
low classification and then the chi-squaic test 
was applied to dclcnmnc the significance ol 
the difference.s. The purpo.se here was to levcal 
the relationships between the vaiious groups 
of (cacheis and the overall levels of conflict 
bioadly delincd in terms of ‘high’ and low’, 
Comparison groups were foimcd on the basus 
of sex, age and leaching level vaiiables. While 
dicholomizing the teachens on a high-low lolc 
connicl classification, the overall scoie.s of 24- 
72 weie identified as low conflict cases and 
the overall scores of 73-120 were identified 
as high eonlliel cases. 

Results 

The re,sulls of the chi-square test analysis 
aie presented in the following tables 


TahiI' I 

Chi-hqiiuru T'e.st foi Sex und Connicl Variable 



M-ale Teachers 

Female leadieis 

Illgli Role 
Condn-l 

64 (80%) 

38 (63 %J 

Low Role 
Connicl 

16 (20%) 

22 (37%) 


Clii-sc]u.'ie = 4 82 
(df=l) 

Signiticiiiil ill 
05 level 


1 Anm 1 

Chl-squaro Text for Age and ConHict Variable 



25-36 Age 

Croup 

37-48 Age 

OroUp 

49-60 Age 

Group 

tllgli Role 
Conflitl 

34 

(67%) 

39 

(87%) 

29 

(66%) 

Low Role 
Connicl 

17 

(33%) 

6 

(13%) 

15 

(34%) 


Chi-square = 5 99 
(df=2) 


Significant at 
05 level 
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(Aril' ’ 

Chi-WjUBre Tmt for Teaching Level and 
Conflict Variable 



I’nnwry 

Iwhcrs 

.Secondjij- 

Teather^ 

Univcrsily 

teachers 

High Kol« 

Ctmflicl 

24 {Wi 

(KS'5| 

2li (fi8%i 

Uw Role 

Confljci 

n (41*5,1 

9 tLS*!] 

12 (U'ltl 


C'hi-square = 10.21 
(dfs2) 


Sigttifieanl ai 
01 level 


Discussion 

Teacher Role Conflict fuirf^ci: 

Table 1 indicates that the chi-squarc 
value for sex and teacher role conflict level 
associationship is 4,B2 (df=:l) which is 
significant at .05 level only, This significant 
chi-squarc value clearly .says that .sex and 
teacher role conflict variables arc significantly 
relalecl lo one another, From Table 1 it is also 
evident thal male leachcr.s arc associated with 
significantly higli level of role conflict (80 per 
cent score high compared with 63 per cent of 
female teaghens). These data clearly indicate 
that male teachers are more associated with 
high role conflict than female teachers. This 
finding may be associated with lower level of 
lolcrancc and with higher level of achievement 
orientation of male teachers in comparison 
with female teachers. This finding is in tune 
with the earlier studies conducted abroad. 
GetziLs and Guba (1955), while reporting 
significantly higher ,score.s for men teachers 
in compaiTson with women teachers, defended 
their results by slating that leaching is a 
respected occupation often rcpicsenting a top 
level goal for women and since it i,s not likely 
lhal they could do better professionally 
elsewhere, they can be more tolerant of the 
inconsistencies in expectations. During the 
course of interviews, Grace (1972) also found 


that "women teachers, while iccogniziiig the 
exi.stcncc of certain incompatibilities in the 
teaching situation, generally niainiained a 
lolcrani altitude towards them. These 
interviews involved few of the exptes.sions of 
annoyance, suggcsiions for reform or detailed 
cntici.sm.s which emanated from Ihe men". 
Kahn ei. al, (1964) have also commented that 
an individual who is strongly achievement 
oriented exhibiLs a high degree of personal 
involvcmcMil with lii.s joh and the adverse 
effects of role conflict are more pronounced 
for him.,..’’ 

Tcarhei Role Conflicl nnd Afte 

From Table 2 it is evident that the chi- 
squarc value for age and teacher role conflict 
as.sociationship is 5,99 (df=2) which is 
.significant only at ,05 level. This significant 
chi-square value reveals the fact that age and 
teacher role conflict variable.s are closely 
a.ssociatcd with one another, A perusal of 
Table 2 indicates thal 37-48 age-group teachers 
are a.ssociaicd with significanily higher levels 
of role conflict (87 per cent score high 
compared with 67 per cent of 25-36 age-group 
and 66 per cent of 49-60 age-group teachers) 
The fact that middle-aged teachers perceived 
and experienced significantly more conflict 
than younger and older teachers raised some 
interesting questions. Since age is conditioned 
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With experience, the higher role conflict of 
middle-aged teachers may be explained in 
terms of length of exposures to problem 
situations in teaching From the findings of 
this study it can be argued that middle-aged 
teachers are more likely to perceive high role 
conflict than younger teachers because of their 
longer length of exposurers. But this argument 
cannot be made in the case of middle-aged 
mid older icachcrs. where middle-aged teachers 
perceived more conflict than older teachers. 
It seems probable that while perception of 
conflict incieased with age/experience, teachers 
in the last phase of their leaching employment 
adapt themselves for their occupational 
survival. And thus they kept little concern 
about the problem situations in leaching 

Tecichci Role Conflict and Level of Teaching 

Fiom Table 3 it can be read I hat the 
clii-squaic value for level of leaching and 
teacher role conflict variables associationship 
Is 10,21 (df=2) which is significant at .01 


level From this highly significant chi-square 
value it can be inferred that these two 
variables are associated with each other. Table 
3 also reveals that 59 pei cent primary 
teachers, 85 per cent secondary teachers, and 
68 per cent university teachers are in high role 
conflict groups Thus the secondary schools 
emerged as a more coiiflict-prone environment 
than either the primary school or the 
university. Teachers in secondary schools 
perceived significantly more role conflict than 
did their colleagues in primary schooks and 
universities This finding may be attributed to 
the view that secondary teachers perceive that 
mslilulional arrangements, and the general way 
in which they are treated in the society, do 
not accord with theu- desired professional status 
and self-image. Primary teachers, in general, 
accept their ill-fate and do not react to problem 
situations adversely The concern of teachers 
about their professional status has been widely 
commented upon in Brilani and America and 
re.scaich has shown that certain categories of 
teachers are subject to status-anxiety 
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Assessment of the Cognitive Development of 
Goncl Children and Adolescents 


A C, PuilM’K^ 

/(ci’iiwdl of EiliKulHiii, Blhij'al 


'niu in.inu pLir|Kist; nl llin invcslinaliim Win !« llii.' kvcl nl ni);niliu’ ikvi'hi|iiiii'itl iil 

(loml iliikki'H luul jdok'si.i.'iUs. Ilic vliiiiy i^cmK IIi.ii lliu toi.il Hiiiiol L'lJinniliini !■. hL'uniil Ilk' 
uigiuluiii li'vd ()| Ilk Siiiniik' niiuip, In nnla in m.iki’ iht'iu iii1lmi"iIi'iI hi IIih mIiiihI .iikI kMiniiif!. 
Ilk ci.[)t;ikik(;s [irnviilcd vIkhiU Ik UK'diakil ihuiiifik Iwiuis on .klivilios 


E Mi'iiASks Oil ’Cogiiilioii’ iinpliM (luii the 
primtiry purpo.si' ol sctiool is lo develop 
lliiiikiiig abililies iii llic pupils. "The 
development of ii ])Crson’,s cognitive nhiliiy is 
of rctil iclcviincc to Ihtil iiidivitiutil." To meet 
this need, then, the iniriurc of ilic cognmve 
tibilitics of Ilic pupils would he useful Hcncc, 
Ihcir iissessmcni becomes equally imporiani in 
deierminiiig ilic level ofcogniiive development 
ol .school-going children and adolescents. 
Resetnehes have siiggc.sled tliul scriation, one- 
to-one coirc.spondciicc, spatial and tcmpoial 
iclalion.s, cla.s.sificaiinn, consci-vaiion iransiiivity, 
clas.s inclusion and number abililies are 


involved m reading and liaiisaeimg the .science 
and malhemalics scliool coiiise-cnnienls 
Accoidiiig lo Hie Piagetiaii llieoiv ol 
development ol mlelligenee. seven-year-old 
ctiildieii begin to iilili/e logical lliinkiiig 
abilities in micraeliiig vy'illi the events, ob|eels 
and pecis and pei.soiis, Ananioloiis giowili m 
the dcvcloiimciu ol the .subslaiiee-voliime tasks 
has been ob.servcd in (be (kind .S.s (Pacliauiy. 
I991a,b). The maior purpose of ilins' 
iiivc.sligalioii was lo a.sceiiain the level of 
eogiiilive development of the Gond duldicn 
and adolescents measuics by llie coiiseivalioii 
lask.s o( number, length, ,spacc. continuous 
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and di-scoiUiiuioiis quantities and class 
mclusion, 

LSainple 

Bclul disliicl of die Madhya Piadcsli Slate 
IS picdomiiKMUly inhahiled by die Goiid Iribals, 
In order to obtain a representative sample of the 
Gond Ss, a Govcrnmcni Middle School was 
sclecicd for dala collcclion. This school is 


located about seven kms inside the thicholi 
block of the Betul district. The subjects lived in 
single-unit hutments with their parents All the 
Ss were ill-fed and were very poorly clad with 
woni-out/torn rags. Distribution of the inid-day 
meal by the school sustained theii retention in 
the school at least till the half-time as revealed 
by the headmaster. The accompanying table 
provides the age-range and gender of the Ss 
who formed the sample of the study 


TAniE 1 


7-S 

‘J-IO 

11-12 

13-M 

15-16 

Total 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

yrs 

yis 


M F 

M 

F 

M F 

M F 

M 

F 


5 .5 

2 

.S 

3 .5 

I 5 

6 

4 

45 


Data Collection fixed oidcr task sequence was maintained for 

each subject (Table 2) Delails ol Lhc lasks 
Dala were collected by (he authoi used m (his study arc available elsewhere 
Ihiough a slnictuicd interview schedule A (Bybec and Sund, 1982) 

Results and Discmssion 


Tabu 2 

I'eri'cntagc of (Joiitl Children and Adolescents Who Allaincd Difrcicnt Conscivation 


Con-I.isks 

7-S 

yis 

M 

F 

9-10 

yrs 

M F 

11-12 

yis 

M F 

13-14 

yis 

M F 

1.5-16 

yis 

M 1- 

Number 

- 

40 

60 

- 

60 

50 

Length 

- 

20 

40 

- 

- 

17 

CoiUd-Qnty 

20 

60 

40 

- 

20 40 

67 2^ 

Aieii 

40 

40 

40 

67 80 

80 SO 

85 1(X) 

Di.seonl-Qiuy 

40 

20 

40 


40 

67 25 

CIns.s iiK,luMoii 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 
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Table 2 picsCiiLN [KTCcnUigcs ul' cuuf,ci\'es 
for different concepts in ihe Cloiul children and 
adolesceiii.s, fheetii Ihe ejass inclusion ui.sk. all 
the olher coiiservatinn lasks used in this study 
are inasiered by tlie children around the ape of 
seven years (Bvbec and Sund. 19112. ii,l()2), 
Using Piapel’s cnleriou of 15 jrer ceni as an 
index of conservation devclopinerit, except loi 
llic ‘Space lask', all Ihe children and adokcscents 
of the sample arc aon-conservers. However, 
even on this lask delay of at Iciisi four yeius is 
inferred The table also leveals that ll-12-yeaf- 
olds of the wimple have perfonned very poorly 
on all the task as eompared with their younger 
as well as older peers. A class iiKiusion task is 
aitamed around nine-ycar.s ol age, Tlie Good 
Ss have failed on it totally. The ta.sk lias been 
beyond their linguistic eoniprehcnsion since il 
need.s' stoiing and pineessing of supper and 
subordinate sematUie information 
simullaneously by llie individual. A space-task 
is based on Ihe eonscrvalion of area, Ihcicfoie. 
it is well williin their direcl cxpciiciiee of 
working m'lhc fields. Conservation ot lumibcr, 
continuous length and quantity, discontinuous 
quanlily and cliuss iiiclu,sion tasks hinge on Ihcir 
alien cultural cxpcriencc.s, hence, they railed 


to eonseivc them rcitoiinancc of the male 
.subjects has been unusually poor. This 
empiiical obsL’tvation is conlraiy to ic.se,ueli 
findings reported m the liieialure Attending to 
spatial CULLS secm.s to be the duel cause of their 
non-conservation lespon.ses on these tasks', 
.School leaniing is mainly Iran.sacled ihioiigh 
ligiiialive experiences. Disadvantaged Ss are 
unable lo construct logical schcinc.s' from (hem 
Thus, the total .school curriculum is beyond 
their cognition function level and, iheicfoic, 
they have lo reconcile to the ‘disiiueieslednes.s 
in the .school and learning’ Schooling for 
maiorily ol tlie Ss of these calegouc.s 
deliberately forces them to follow a middle- 
class syllabus, wbicb is very heavily loaded 
wall higher-order cognitive runciioning 
(Paeliaury, 1989). Hence, these Ss’ ‘action 
skills’ [lil'e-stylel come in direcl conflict with 
the sclKKiling SchcKil reinforces rccognitive and 
evocale memories only. Schoof experiences 
.should lx: mcdialed through hand.s-on activities 
(.sec reference notes), beciiiisc the activitie.s 
would provide siimiilaiion for the recoiLS'lniclivc 
memory, ‘winch relates actions, .schemes or 
opcraiion.s that bear on the pioblem' (Piaget 
and Inhcldr, 1973) 
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Creativity in Children : The Impact of School and Home 

Environment 


Pahviin Kaiir 

A.m'iolc hofc.wuir, Dt'piirimiii of Chiltl Dnriopiwiii, llinyuiiti Uim'i,ui)\ 

llissdi 

DMiI’AK Kiiakh 


C'fcniiviiy IS«uimiue incnlul prntcss Ihat operates on a hmly of kiutwledpe in a way tlnit develops 
a novel endfroduu. Creativity is a natural endowment to the htnnan being whn,li, il losiered, 
dcve1o|X!d and eirceiively utiln^ed, can lake ilie I'omi oi new appiomlies to iMililioniil probleiii.s or 
Lontribiite to gcimiiie innovalion and change in a produel, piocess or ieehiiii|iie. Hiis study eoncliides 
lliat home and school enviixinnieiit plays a veiy Lruenil role iii developing crentive abilities in Lhildieii 


S ocibTiBs develop in proporlion lo ihc skills 
they lostcr of ci-caling novel and 
conslruclive ideas in children, Crealivily is a 
special menial process through which an 
individual perceives the world in unique ways 
and organizes the events of I he world 
experiences in an unusual manner which has 
meaning and sense. Thus, crealivily can be 
described as a unique menial process lhal 
opcialcs on a body of knowledge in a way 
thal develops a novel end-product. Some 


childicn ate born with excepiional potentiality 
for crcativily, others if given proper 
cnvironinenl eitn develop il, Hor both the types 
o( children, conducive and supportive home 
and school environment would be an unix'irtani 
laclof. nilhcr inborn eapacily or environmental 
laciors make cliildren diller in llic cxlcnl of 
origiiuiliiy and also in the aieas of their 
cxpres.sions Studies have shown lhal the 
amount ol inicllcet one is born with, the 
interests and encouragement play a crucial role 
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in Its devclopmetU. If educational institutions 
do‘or do not provide opportunity, it may make 
difference. Similarly, paiental attitude and other 
home-related factors may also be associated 
with creative talents in children. Thus, it is 
wortli an attempt to explore the creative abilities 
in children brought up in differential home, 
school and socio-cultural environment. 

Methodology 

A sample ot 144 respondents in the age- 
group of 10 to 12 years with an equal number 
of boys and giils was selected randomly from 
the .schools of Hissar district. Two schools 
were from villages Sanisana and Bandahedi 
and two from Hissar city The Baquer Mehdi 
(1985) te.st of creative thinking which claims 
to measure (he ability to deal with figural 
content in a creative manner was used The 
lest has four parts e.g. elaboration verbal and 
non-verbal; originality-verbal and non-verbal. 
The SES scale of Kulshrcshtha (1980) was 
used for assessing the SES of the respondents’ 
family Home Environment Inventory was used 
for assessing the home environment and 
School Observation Inventory for assessing the 
level of school performance. The data were 
collected in December, 1990, 


Results and Discussion 

The four schools selected were first 
compared on the basis of physical facilities, 
curricular and co-curricular activities and teacher 
behaviour The physical facilities included black¬ 
boards, furniture, adequacy of rooms and space, 
ventilation, illumination, books, charts, etc, The 
second part comprised of morning assembly lime 
activities, teaching methods and participation in 
other co-curricular activities, educational tours 
or visits, etc. Teachers’ behaviour was rated on 
individual attention paid by them, application 
of encouragement, constructive criticism and 
wider knowledge; providing opportunity to 
expicss, utilizing novel ideas, taking interest in 
teaching and students, observing regularity, 
punctuality and appropnateness of punishment 
methods, etc. 

Levels of Schools 

On the basis of the scores obtained by 
the schools we could ea.sily classify urban and 
rural schools as advantaged and disadvantaged 
schools (Table 1). The scores of both the urban 
and rural schools are similar. For further 
analysis, the scores of two schools of each 
type were combined 


Tabuj 1 


Levels of Schools on the Basis of Physical Faculties, School Activities and Teacher’s Behavloul- 


Sr. 

No 


1 

Urban 

1 

School 

Rural 

1 

2 

1. 

Physical 

conditions 

27 

26 

21 

11 

2 

Other school 
aciivilies 

26 

11 

00 

00 

3. 

Teacher's 

behaviour 

155 

149 

68 

66 
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Claim i/v ill Aihennui'll/ oihI [UMkhdiilawl 
St lunil.\ 

Tiiblc 2 l’hImsI.s llic mciiii scored ol ibc 
rcsjHiiideiils trmii udv.uUiljicil iiikI 
(JiHiuiviiniai’oJ scIhmiIs on all llu' fcuir parts of 
Hie creativity icsi. 


'I'ahii i 

Mpini Scores on t'reallvlly In Atlsaiila(>ctl ontl 
DUytivaIllumed Stlionls 


OreiUuily 

I’oiiiponcnh 

Ailvanl- 

Mlicinh 

Disiulviim- 

Mlmols 

i-r.uui 

1 . Hl.Untt.im 

.S 5 .(ll 

2 « m 

11 (Hl*‘ 

iNaii-vurtMll 

2 bl.ilmrnk' Ivcdidl 

3 ') 47 

Plot 

S 4 S»* 

2 Ongimduy 

4 ‘I 41 

11 , 4 K 

7 H** 

INon-vcrlwl i 

4 Oripmuliiy (VL-rhiil) 

15.01 

1 S fifi 

II 2<i** 


vSijinilic'iifU ni O.Ul level 


It is cviclciu Troni the above table that 
the children ot' urban schools have scored 
higher on all the lour aspects of creativity than 
their rural counterparts. 

Thus, ii is clear that the type of physical 
facilities, school activities and teacher’s 
behaviour towards the children have a positive 
effect on the development of the children. The 
more conducive the school environment, the 
belter is the performance of the children on 
creativity, 

Home Enviroimeiii and Crealivity 

The inventory measured the quality, of 
home environment on the dimensions like 
acceptance-rejection, reward-punishment, 
permissiveness-control, socialization-social 
isolation. The highest possible score was 102 


and the Invest '4 lahlc \ shows the extent 
111 iel:iliiiMslii|i heiweeit iiv'.iliviiy ,iiul home 
envnoniucnt. 


I Mil 1 I 

finK'luiimi llfIv'MMi Umm' hnviriiiimviu ami ('ivuIimIv 


.S>ii))|<li‘ 

1 l.ilun.i 

1 IiiIhVlI 

(iii)'iii 

t)ll(!lll 


lllUl 

linn 

.ilily 

,llll> 


(N.m 

1 Vcil'i.ili 

(Sun- 

t Vl'lll.ll) 


vcrtvili 


vcrlul) 


Una 

52S+* 

111** 

5 11*“ 

■•III** 

tniK 


S1S-* 



.Xi>;niln..ini 

1 ,|l III Il'U 

■1 



It 1,S 

obvious 1 

roiTi die 

above 1: 

ihle dial 

llicre exists signiliLani posilivc cm 

rrclahon 

between creativity and liome 

cnviionmcm The 

tiuldren 

belonging In I 

am dies 

where 

alino.sphei 

e i.s dial 

of iictepuince. 

rewaid, 


permissiveness, and socially liicilitaiion, will 
have higher creative al'ihlies, Louisa Russell 
(1967) reporied lluit us muihers mciea.sed in 
noMhiIiiy iiiui iicccpiance Iheir children would 
mciea.so m creative thinking. 

StKio-ecomtinn Slaiiis and Ciraiiviiy 

The environment of the home i.s built 
by the members who come m contact with 
the children, They them.sclvcs are the product 
of the interplay of various laelor.s, Eduealioii, 
income, easle, family, material possession, etc, 
play an important role in determining llie level 
of trneraciion wuh the children The SBS 
.scores which arc composite scores ot various 
coinponcni.s of the .socio-economic scale 
(Kulshrcstha, 1980) are an indicator of the 
socio-economic status of the respondents 
Tabic 4 shows the extent of correlation 
between crealivity and SES. 
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I’a»ii i, 

Correlation Hclwceti Soclo-et‘onomic Status and 
Creativity Scores 


Saniplc 

tihihoia- 

Him 

INun- 

verbal) 

t'.lalwra- 

llOll 

(Vcrlial) 

Ongin- 

alily 

(Nnn- 

veilwl) 

Oiigiii- 

alily 

(Verbal) 

Boys 

,5.50*» 

352** 

596** 

396** 


Marked 

Low 

Marked 

Low 

tlirls 

701++ 

554** 

674** 

59?** 


High 

Marked 

Marked 

Maikcd 


The above table shows that the 
correlation tried m two samples is significant 
on all the four componcnls of creativity, 
ranging from .352 to ,701, i.c. low to high. 
Thus, it is elcai that there exists significant 
and positive correlation between creativity and 
socio-economic status. The higher the socio¬ 
economic statu.s' of the family, the better will 
be the creative potentiality in children, 
Vijaylak.^himi (1980) observed that high 
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creatives were found to come from high socio¬ 
economic status. Singh (1981) also found that 
socio-economic status has a significant impact 
on the creative thinking abilities of the 
children, favouring advantaged and average 
classes 

CONCIUSION 

Thus, it can be concluded that home and 
.schools environment play a very crucial role 
in developing creative abilities in the children. 
Creative thinking abilities, so important in the 
mental development of the children and the 
technological and economic development of 
a nation, should be enhanced in children 
especially those belonging to low socio¬ 
economic status and also those who are 
deprived of various essential opportunities. 
The school teachers are to be trained and the 
parents to be guided in a proper way. 
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Academic Achievement of Scheduled lYibe Adolescents in Salem 
District of T^mil Nadu : A Psycho-Socio Study 
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'Ilic Conitiluliou of Indm prcscnbci ccrtnin siifcguanls lo uplifi ihc inbah, Tlicie are prograiiinics of 
lire ceniral ami stale govcmments lo cnicml financial aasisiance for STs forobiaimnii cduciiiion righl 
from lire primary ilage, Derpiic all, ilreir enrolment and academic achievement in educational 
institutions at different levels arc not quite saiisfacioty.Thc purpose of this invcsiiRation was to find 
out the effect of payclio-socio foctors on the academic athicvemcnl of ihe ST adolescents. One 
hundred and five ST and 60 non-ST adolcscenis studying in VIII, IX and X standard were included 
in tbc study, Hie findings reveal dial ST adolcsceiin have got well-knitted personality traits along 
with liiglicr occupational aspiration Furthenuore, these adolescents have got ii healthy social attitude. 


T ht: largest conccnlraiion of Inbal people 
anywhere in the world except perhaps 
Africa is in India. According lo Ihe census of 
1981, the total population of scheduled tribes 
, in India is 38, 015,612 i,e. 6.93 per cent of 
the total population of the country 
(Manjukumar, 1982), The people of India 
include a very large number of primitive tribes 


who subsist on liuniing, fifihing or by simple 
forms of agriculture. These people arc 
generally found in three icgions of tlic country, 
In the north-eastern region—west Bcgnal, 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa—the tribals like 
Grusang, Limbu, Aaka, Abor, Miri, Misni, 
Songfo, Mikir, Rabha, Kachari, Garo, Khasi 
Nagar, Kuki and Chakma are found, In the 
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central region-Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat. 
Rajasthan and Maharaslra iriblas like Sanlhals, 
Munda, Ho, Oraon, Bhumji, Bhuia, Juang. 
Kandh, Baiga, Bhil and Koli are marked. The 
southern region—Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu—is inhabited by 
tribals like Chenchu, Kota, Badaga, Kadar, 
Muthuwan, Urali, Kannikar and Malayali. 

In Tamil Nadu the tribe.s of Salem 
district are called Malayali. The Malayahs or 
Malaialis are dwelling on the summits and 
slopes of the shevaroy hills, The word 
Malaialis means inhabitant of the hills. The 
Malaialis are not like other tribes but they are 
considered as hill tirbe.s who speak Tamil. 
They migrated from the plains (o the hills m 
the 16th century. They arc also called Malayali 
Goundan. Their main occupationis cultivation 
of the land.s. The Malayahs llicmsclvc.s do the 
puja to gods. They worship Manamma, 
Draupadi and many other village godde.sscs. 
The Malayali hou.S'Cs are buill of taitis(mats) 
of split bamboo and roofed with jungle grass. 
Their culture is unique and they lack in 
education. 

Significance of the Study 

The Con.stUution of India prescribes 
certain safeguards to uplift the tribals. The 
objective of such safeguards is to promote the 
educational and economic status of the tnbals. 
The government have been launching various 
schemes to motivate ihe tribals to use 
education, There are programmes of the central 
and state governments to extend financial 
assistance for obtaining education right from 
the primary to the university stage. Special 
programmes for the tribals provide free supply 
of school uniform, slates, books, note-books, 
etc. to primary school students; mid-day meal; 
payment of term and other compulsory fees 
to secondary students; reservation of seats in 


institutions of higher and technical education. 
Despite all, their enrolment in educational 
institutions at different levels is not 
satisfactory. Even among those who have been 
enrolled m institutions, academic attainment 
IS not encouraging. Psychological and 
sociological factors may hinder the attainment 
of the tribal pupils. 

Adolescence is. an important stage in the 
development of the personality of an 
individual A major problem confronting the 
educational administrators as well as parents 
is the personality development of the 
adolescents The environment which they live, 
aspiration, intelligence and personality of the 
adolescents greatly influence the academic 
achievement of the scheduled tribe adolescents 
Thus the investigator wanted to know the 
effect of psycho-socio factors on the academic 
achievement of the scheduled tribe adolescents, 

Objectives of the Study 

The objectives formulated for the study 
were : 

1. To study the level of psychological 
factors 

(a) Personality 

(b) Occupational aspiration 

(c) Intelligence of the scheduled tribe 
adolescents studying in high/ 
higher secondary schools. 

2. To study the level of sociological 
factors 

(a) Socio-economic status 

(b) Social altitude of scheduled-tnbe 
adolescents studying in high/ 
higher secondary schools 

3. To Study the effect of psychological 
and sociological factors on the 
academic achievement of the 
scheduled tribe adolescents studying in 
high/higher secondary schools 
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Methodology 

Satnplf 

Two high schools and two higher 
secondary schools in Salem educalional district 
were chosen for the present investigation, All 
the ST students studying in VIII, IX and X 
standards of the schools were included in tlie 
study. There were 105 ST student,s and fid 
non-ST students. 

Toots 

The following tools were a.sed for (he 
coUecUon of data for the present study ’ 

1, Multi-dimcnsional personality 
inventory developed by Manju Ram 
Agarwul was u.scd to measure (he 
per.sonalily dimensions. v\/.., 
Inirovcr.sion-Extrovcr.sion, self- 
concept, Independence-Dependence. 
Temperament. Adjustment and 
Anxiety, 

2, Culture Fair Intelligence Test (Scale 
2, form A) developed by Caltell and 
Calicll was used to measure the 
intelligence of the adolescents. 

3, Occupaiionn' Aspiration Scale 
developed by Srivaslava was used 
to measure the occupational 
aspiration of the adolescents. 

4, A social attitude scale was 
developed for the study. It includes 
four dimensions, viz,, attitude 
towards caste, culture religion and 
country. The content validity of the 
scale was established wilh the help 
of cxperLs in the field of education. 
The items arc validated by linding 
the correlation co-efficient between 
the total score and the item scores. 
The reliability of the scale was 


es'lablislied by the test-retest method. 
Reliability co-efficicnct was 0 79. 

5 A common .socio-economic status 
scale for urban and rural aicas 
developed hy Aaron, Marihal and 
Maletcsha m Dtiarwar was employed 
to measure the .socio-economic status 
of the adolescent.s, 

Findmg.s 

Piychoionh'til Factors 

(A) Personality factors 

1. More non-.ST adole.sceni boy,s' and 
girls were extroverts than ST 
adole,scents. 

2. More .ST adolescent boy.s and girls 
had high level of .sclf-concepl than 
Ihcir non-.ST eounieiparl.s, 

3. More .ST ndole.sieni.s wcie highly 
indcpciulcni iliain luin-vST 
atloleseenis. 

4. More .S7’ adolescent.s. both boys 
and girls, .showed good adjuslincnl 
than non-ST.s, 

5. More ST adnle.sccni.s, both Iwys luid 
girl.s, showed good temperament 
than noii-vST.s 

6. More iion-ST boys and girhs 
showed hipli level of anxiety than 
ST adolescents. 

(B) Occupational a.spiratiun 

7. More .ST adolescent boy.s and girls 
exhibited high level of 
occupational aspiration than their 
counlcqiarts. 

(C) Intelligence 

8. More non-ST adolc.scciu Ixiys and 
girls were having higher intelligence 
than ST adolc.sccnis. Difference 
between ST and non-ST adolescents 
in psychological factors. 
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9. (a) ST adolescents (M=46.52) 

were better in self-concept 
than non-ST adolescents 
(M=44.08) 

(b) ST male adolescents 
(M=:46 15) were better in 
self-concept than non-ST 
males (M=42 30) 

10. Non-ST female adolescents 
(M=42,85) were better in 
temperament than ST females 
(M=37.68) 

11. (a) Non-ST adolescents 

(M=72 18) were more 
intelligent than STs 
(M=67,73) 

(b) Non-ST male (M=73 15) 
adolescents were more 
inlelligcnl than ST males 
(M=68 45) 

Soriolofiical Fariois 

(A) SES 

1, (a) More non-ST adolescents 

were in the higher SES 
gioup than STs 

(b) More non-ST male 
adolescents were in the 
higher SES group than ST 
males, 

(c) More ST adolescent girls 
were in the higher SES 
group than non-ST girls. 

Social Attitude 

2, More non-ST respondents showed 
favourable attitude towards caste 
than ST respondents 

3, (a) More non-ST adolescent boys 

showed favourable attitude 
towards culture than STs. 


(b) More ST adolescent girls 
showed favourable attitude 
towards culture than their 
counterparts. 

4 More ST adolescents showed 

favourable attitude towards religion 
than non-STs. 

5. More non-ST adolescent boys and 
girls showed favourable attitude 
towards the country than STs 

6 Social attitude includes attitude 

towards caste, culture, religion and 
country. According to the statistical 
analysis, more ST adolescents weie 
having favourable, social attitude 
than non-STs 

Difference betweert ST and non- 
ST adolescents in sociological 
factors. 

7. The attitude of ST male 
adolescents (M=23 78) was more 
favourable than that of their 
countciparls (M=21,47) 

8. The attitude of the ST male 
adolescents (19 55) was more 
favourable than that of the non-STs 
(M=17,72) 

9 The attitud^ of ST adolescents 
(M=23 83) Yowards religion was 
more favourable than non-ST,s 
(M=22.17) 

10 The attitude of non-ST adolescents 
(M=22.25) towards the coiiniry 
was moie favourable than ST 
adolescents (M=21 12). 

11. Social altitude includes the attitude 
towards caste, culture, religion and 
country. 

(a) The attitude of non-ST 
adolescents (M=85 47) 
towards the society was more 
favourable than that of ST 
adolesceiiLs (M=82 62) 
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(b) The altitude of nor»-ST 
females (M=88) tO'A/ards the 
society was more favourable 
than ST females (M=80.32) 

Educational Factors 

1. (a) More noti*ST adolescents 

showed better academic 
achievement than STs. 

(b) More non-ST boys showed 
higher academic achievement 
than ST boys. 

(c) More non-ST Girls showed 
better academic achievement 
than ST girls. 

Difference between ST and 
non-ST adolescents in 
academic achievement 

2. The academic achievement of non- 
ST females (Ms42) was better than 
ST females (M=38) 

3. There was significant relationship 
between academic achievement 
and attitude towards the caste of 
ST male adolcsccnls. 

Interpretation 

Psychological Factors 

Regarding personality factors, ST 
adolescents are better in self-concept, 
temperament, independency and adjustment 
than non-STs. This may be due to the efforts 
taken by the State and Central governments 
for the upliftment of ST pupils, Since they 
have high self-concept good temperament and 
adjustment could also be marked in (hem. This 
may lead them to develop high independency. 
More non-ST adolescents are extroverts than 
STs. This may be dup to the fact that STs are 
isolated from other people, Since they have 
been segregated from the society for quite a 


long lime, mo.sl of the ST adolescents are 
introverts 

In comparing the occupational aspiration 
of ST and non-ST adolescents, STs show higher 
occupational aspiration than non-STs. This may 
be due to the fact that they are all first 
generation learners who have entered the portal 
of schcHils bccau.se of the efforts taken by the 
government by providing them the basic needs. 

Regarding intelligence, non-ST 
adolcsccnt.s arc better than STs. This may be 
due lo the deprivation prevailing among the 
aboriginahs. The finding was also confirmed 
by Jensen (1967) who .suggested that 
dcpnvalioti particularly affects children whose 
I.Q. lies below average. The result further 
corraboraics the finding of Curry (1962) who 
suggested that children with superior 
intellectual endowment were in a better 
position to overcome deprived home condition 
than children with limited ability, 

Sociological Factors 

In comparison with ST and non-ST 
adolescents, mo,s'l of the non-ST adolescents 
belong to the higher SES group. This may be 
due to the fact that the tribals arc the prey to 
the evils of poverty, illiteracy and ignorance. 
Here, a striking feature is that most of the ST 
adolc-scenl girls belong to the higher SES group 
than non-ST girls, This may be due to the fact 
that ST girls from the affluent family are sent' 
lo the schools and ST girls from the poor 
families are helping their parents at home, 

In comparing ST and non-ST 
adolescents, STs show favourable attitude 
loward,s religion and culture. This may be due 
to the fact that tribal's political and social 
organisations are based on their religion. A 
common culture, resulting from a sense of 
unity, language, religion and political 
organisation, is found to exist in the tribes. 
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ST adolescents show unfavourable 
attitude towards caste and country. This may 
be due to the fact (hat they are having a long 
history of deprivation, Even though the 
government is giving special attention for the 
upliftmenl of the Iribals in various ways, these 
adolescents expressed Iheir attitude in the 
above manner, This is a problem which is to 
be further probed into. 

Social altitude includes attitude towards 
caste, culture, religion and country. ST 
adolescents show favourable attitude towards 
culture and religion but they are showing 
unfavourable attitude towards caste and country. 
Anyhow the global picture shows that ST 
adolescents exhibit favourable attitude towards 
the society 


Educational Factors 

As regards academic achievement, non- 
STs arc better than STs ST adolescents are 
far behind non-ST adolescents m academic 
achievement because they are all first 
generation learners which may hamper their 
learning 

In general, from the study it could be 
concluded that ST adolescents have got well- 
knitted personality traits along with higher 
occupational aspiration At the same time poor 
achievement marked among them could be 
improved through compensatory coaching 
in the educational institutions Anyhow 
these adolescents have got a healthy social 
attitude 
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Book Review 


New Directions in Techniciil and Vocational Kdiication, APIKI), UNKS(!0, Han|>kok, 

1992, pp. SI 


C oNSiui RiNO the revolutionary ii.iiurc of 
advanced technologies and llieir 
profound impact on industry, economy, 
employment, and education, the UNESCO 
considered it appropriate to bring out a 
monograph on "New Directions in Technical 
and Vocalioiial Education". The monograph 
intcgrales the experience of the member 
countries in Ihc region and provides the. 
rationale behind them. 

The picface of the monograpli niaiiUaiiis 
(hat in its preparation due care has hecn 
exercised to eoiTelale the iiniovations llowing 
from theory to prnclicc and from practice to 
theory; to describe the contemporary trends, 
current practices and future directions; to 
provide the background .settings and 
conceptual understandings; to sequence the 
contents for providing continuity of thought; 


and present the inaleriat in ilie form ot a 
runiuiig commeiitajy ol the held .siluaiioii 
at.ros.s Ihe regum. 

The monograph dcal.s with growing 
technological innovations, consequential 
rcstrucUiring in iruUistry, cemiomy, 
occupational patterns, and job quiilitications. 
It also di.scus.sL's the reorguni/iitiou inking place 
in lecliiiiciil and vocational cdiicaiion m lernis 
of new programmes, rcirairiiiig progiainmc.s, 
cumculutn designs, iniiiimg inctliodologics, 
learning matcrial.s, teacher prcpraraiioiu 
mnnagcmeiu and ndnuiiistralion, 

The monograph has rnghi chapters. The 
first chapter miroduces the revolutionary 
ehangc.s‘ thin arc bringing about radical 
rcstruciunng and reorganization in industry and 
economy. The .slnll from 'mu.sde power' as a 
productive force to ‘machine power’ during the 
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iiidListuiil rcvoliiiioii; and now a fuitkr 
shill [roin machine power to ‘hiam powci' 
and ‘mind skills' as essential piogrammablc 
contiol devices has been aptly described as 
a shill Irom one age to another 

Dcsciibing the present age as knowledge 
society, inloimatinn age, inechatronics age, 
lliiid wave, posl-mdnstnal society, post- 
business society oi third industrial levolution, 
the monograph lakes note ol the great shift of 
value emphasis tiom 'malciials' to 
'iiiloimation’ and lime, 

The second chapter analyses the elicci 
ol Ihesc ehaiiges on the eniploymenl maikct 
111 the pie.sent eia which is poised to thuve 
on atilomalion and inloiniation piocessing, 
hiiniaii etfoil is [ei|iiiied to come mtcslly lioin 
the niiiid iii the foiin ol iiiiiovalivc and 
iiilelleLlual skills Consei|iiciit lo this new 
dimension, ‘new piioiilics in eiiiiiciiluni 
planning and ediicalional piogiainmes’ have 
been visualised in the thud chaptei Some ol 
the piioiilics aie nuilti-skillmg involving highci 


order cognitive skills, practical skills, 
progianiiiiiiig skills, dccisioii-inaking skills, 
eommuiiicalion and niler-personal skills: 
flcxibilily, rclraiiiabilily, enlrepicnciirship, 
credil li'aiisfcr and coniiiming educalion 

The monograph advocates for induslry 
and insiilulc-hiikcd Iraining sysieins in chaplcr 
four, followed by discussion of emerging 
Ireiids ill sludenl-ceiilred and resource-based 
Ictu'iung 111 chaplcr live The focus of chaplcr 
SIX IS on changing roles and functions of 
icachcis while that ol chaplci seven is on 
bunging in piolessionahsm in nvanagemcnl and 
orgiini/alioii, Finally, in ils concluding chiiplei, 
ihc iiionogiiipli discusses pioblcms, issues and 
luliiie diicclioiis 

Oil Ihc whole it is a useful and 
inloiinalivc docuniciii loi educiilioiial plaiincis, 
in geiieial, and leclinical vocalional cducalioii 
peisoiis, in paHiciilai The new direclioiis given 
in Ihc monograph, in lad, call loi a complete 
ovei-liiiul of Hie coiitcnl iiiul piocess of 
educalion if our society has to lake a quaiilum 
leap by ihc linn ol the cenluiy 
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